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THE 


fs /elf which J treat of, J 
cannot pretend to preſent 
nr reader with a diſcourſe 
eh new : but if the copiouſneſs and 
choice of my materials, with the manner 
and method of my managing and diſþoſe- 
ing of them, be confider d, it may ap- 
fear that there is ſomething. new in this 
Eſſay. . 

1 have: read the beſt and moſt au- 
thentic Greek writers, with a view of 
comparing them with the divine wri- 
ters of the New Te amen by which I 

A2 have 


AE. 


buave been enabled to prove the purity and 
elegance of numerous paſſages, which for 
ſeveral ages have by eminent ſcholars 


been condemned for ſoleciſms. 
Many learned and good men, whoſe 


ſentiments may not intirely agree with 


mine in the Firſt. Part, will, I believe 


allow me to be right in the Second; and 
in general acknowledge the ſublime elo- 
quence ard noble beauties of the inſpired 
writers; only charge me, which I hum- 
bly acknowl:dge, with a very imperfect 
repreſentation of them. T have done my 
poor endeavours; and have, perhaps, 
by opening the cvay, done ſervice to the 


public, by giving the hint 10 fome 


greater and more able genius, who is 
qual 1fied to do more Juſtice to this glo- 
rious ſubject. 

With modeſt ſcholars and Chriſtians 
the honeſty of my intention, and the di- 


ligence of my labours, will plead for 


favourable abatements. If any ſuch 


worthy perſon ſhall think it proper to | 


correct any of my miſtakes in public, it 


will not be by way f haughtineſs and | 


inſult, 


C 


PREFACE. 
inſult, but charitable advertiſement and 
inſtruction; and though I may have op- 
poſers, I ſhall have no enemies; nor 
ſhall T expreſs any reſentment; but re- 
turn my grateful acknowledgments. 
Thro' my whole Efſay, I hope none can 
charge me with ill manners, or want 
of fiaelit y in my quotations and repre- 
ſentation of things. Thoſe doctrines of 
heavenly charity and eternal truth con- 
demn all ſpite, envy, and ill manners, 
and, the effects of ſuch vile qualities, 
ſcurrilous language, and railing, and 
diſdain ; and are infinitely above all 
equivocation and ſorry fleights of worldly 


cunning ; and what ſome ſoften with the 


term of pious, but, in plain terms, are 
impious frauds, 


On the other hand, if any of 4 hoſe 


unhappy wits, who tntlervalue and 


deſpiſe the language of the ſacred writers, 
becauſe they don't underſtand it, or hate 
and are afraid of the doctrines it ex- 
preſſes, ſhall attack me in a hoſtile man- 
ner; as T ſhall be fo far from apologizing 


| for myſelf, that T ſhall own and glory 
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in ſome parts of their charge: jo, if 

any thing ſhall be thought material, and 

Zo have the appearance of a rational 

objeftion, I ſhall endeavour to vindi- 


- cate my labours uon the ſacred and 


moſt admirable writers of the New Tefta- 
ment; which unworthy, - though ell- 
meant labours I humbly ſubmit to the 
Judgment, and recommend to the accepi- 
ance and patronage of the pious and in- 
tel, gent Reader. 


A. Blackwall, 
G AV63 
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THE 


SACRED CLASSICS 
Deſended and Illuſtrated. 


PART I. 


In which thoſe Divine Writers are vindica- 
ted apainſt the Charge of barbarous 
' Language, falſe Greek, and Soleci/ms. 


XX 3,1 

By way of Introduction, wherein an account is gi- 
ven of the Hebraiſms of the New Teſtament ; ſe- 
veral miſtakes of antient and modern critics and 
grammarians upon this head are diſcover d; the 
peculiarities of the ſacred writers, and the pre- 
renacd barbariſms, or foreign words and phraſes, 

are defended, by ſhewing that the ſame liberties 
are taken by the beft Nur moſt accurate Greek 
authors. 


Do are fo far from denying that there 
are Hebraiſms in the New Teſta- 
ment, that we eſteem it a great ad- 
vantage and beauty to that ſacred 

Book, that it abounds with them. 
The Old Teſtament is the rich treaſury of all 
the ſablimity of thought, moving tenderneſs of 
A 4 paſſion, 
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paſſion, and vigorous ſtrength of expreſſion, 


which are to be found in all the language by 


which mortals declare their minds. 

The Hebrew is an original and eſſential” lan- 
guage; that borrows of none, but lends to all. 
Some of the ſharpeſt pagan writers, inveterate 


enemies to the religion and learning of both 


Jews and Chriſtians, have allowed the Hebrew 
tongue to have a noble emphaſis, and a cloſe and 
beautiful brevity [1]. The metaphors in that ad- 
mirable book are appoſite and lively ; they illuſtrate 


the truths expreſſed by them, and raiſe the ad- 


miration of the reader. The names of men, 
animals, &c. are very ſignificant, One word is 
often a good deſcription, and gives you a ſatiſ- 
factory account of the chief. and diſtinguiſhing 
property or quality of the "An .or perſon 
nam'd. 

It would be no difficult matter for a man of 
dilizence and good taſte, competently skill d in the 
Hebrew and claſſical learning, to prove that the 
Hebrew Bible has every beauty and excellence 
that can be found in all the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; and a great many more and ſtronger than 
any in all the moſt admir d Claſſics. 

Was ever hiſtory related with ſuch neat plain- 
neſs, ſuch natural eloquence, and ſuch a choice 
variety of circumſtances, equally probable and 


[1] Iamblichus apud F lac. Lllyrie: de ſtylo 88. Literarum, 
Tratt. 5. p. 452. Præſtantia Novi Teſtamenti non minuitur, fi 
dicamus ilud Hebraiſmis ſcatere, Leuſden, Philol, Heb. mixt. 


Spicileg. Philol. c. 40- p. 436. 


moving, 


r 


Dyfended and Tuftrated. © 9 
moving, as the hiſtory of the antediluvian patri- 
archs; of Abraham and his deſcendants; and 
particularly of Foſeph and his brethren ? Theocri- 
tus and Virgil come nothing near to thoſe lively 
deſcriptions, thoſe proper and ſweet compariſons, 
that native delicacy of turn, and undiſſembled 
fervency of paſlion, which reign. in Solemow's di- 
vine paſtoral. 

The prevailing paſſion in ſuch poems is de- 
ſcribed above the imitation of art, and the reach 
and genius of all other authors [2]. The Wiſe 
Man's Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes contain a ſelect 
variety of precepts of good and happy life, de- 
rived from their true principles, by a ſtrong ge- 
nius, and very elevated capacity, improv'd by a 
thorough knowledge of mankind, and along courſe 
of experience. They have ſuch a ſuperiority in 
their ſenſe, and agreeable manner of expreſſion, 
that any critic would wonderfully hazard his re- 
putation, who ſhould, with Julian the Apoſtate, 
preſume to bring them into any compariſon with 
the dry precepts of Theognis, or the affected 
turns and ſpruceneſs of the morals of Iſocrates. 

Thelaws and commandments of the moſt high 
God are deliver'd in grave and awful terms; and 
if compar'd either with the Aztic or Roman 
Laws, it will immediately appear, that the firſt 
as much excel the laſt in force and ſoftneſs of 
expreſſion, as they do in the wiſdom of their 
conſtitution, and their ſure tendency to promote 


the ſincere piety and happineſs of mankind. 


_ [2] Dr. Fiddei's Theologia Praftica, p. 517. 
Ky © The 
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The ſongs of Moſes and Deborah, and the 


Pſalms, that moſt precious treaſury of devotion 


and heavenly poetry, raiſe the ſoul to the high- 
eſt heavens; and are infinitely more marvelous 
and tranſporting than the nobleſt and moſt hap- 
Py flights of Pizdar and Horace. There is no- 
thing in all the tragedians, not in Euripides him- 
ſelf, ſo maſterly in his mourning ſtrokes, that is 
equally moving and tender with the Lamentations 
of the Prophet Feremy, Oh ! that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night [3]! O all ye that 
paſs by, behold and ſee, if there be any ſorrow 
like mine [4]. The complainant is ſo very mi- 
ſerable, that he has no friend or comforter left to 
open his grief to; he is forced to implore the 
pity of . ſtrangers and paſſengers ; and then his 
diſtreſs is ſo great and viſible, that he needs no 
words to raiſe compaſſion : he only deſires them 
to look upon his diſtreſſed ſtate, and then judge 


Whether any ſorrow could be equal to his. Tis 
a piece of ſuperlative beauty, and in one thought 


compriſes all the eloquence of mourning. © Did 
ce ye ever find (ſays the eloquent Dr. South) ſor- 
ce row flowing forth in ſuch a natural prevailing 
ec pathos, as in the Lamentations of Feremy ? 
« One would think that every letter was wrote 
cc with a tear; every word was the noiſe of | 


cc breaking heart; that the author was a man 


cc compacted of ſorrows, diſciplin'd to grief from 
« his infancy, one who never breath'd but in 


3] Jer. ix. 1. 
4] Lamen, i. 12. 


cc ſighs 
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« ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan [5].” Where 
did majeſty ride in more ſplendor than in thoſe 
deſcriptions of the divine power in 1 as cn 
xxxviii. xxxix. xl. 

Can any prejudice ſo far biaſs any man of 
common underſtanding (though ever ſo much 
an enemy to his own pleaſure and improvement, 
by having a low opinion of the ſacred writers) 
as to make it a queſtion with him whether Jos 
natural hiſtory, his deſcription of the oſtrich, the 
eagle,“ vultur, behemoth, leviathan, &c. do not 
very much excel Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Elian, as 
well in the eloquence, and grandeur of the lan- 
guage, as in the truth of the philoſophy ? The 
Greek and Latin poets have happily exerted their 
talents in drawing a fine horſe, and yet no wonder 
that they all yield ſo much to the horſe in Fob; 
ſince the almighty and infinite Mind, who crea- 
ted that noble and uſeful creature, has gracioufly 
condeſcended to entertain us with a perfect and 


molt tranſporting deſcription of one of the chief 


pieces of his own nn. in the animal 
creation [G. | 

One might wich -pleaſure inlarge upon nu- 
merous inſtances of the ſublimity and admirable 
beauties of the Old Teſtament, which are above 


unitation, and defy criticiſm and cenſure. But T 


proceed. to name a few, out of many, vigorous 
Hebraiſms in the New Teſtament. To do things 
acceptable to God, is common language. To do 


[.5] Serm. Vol. IV. p. zi. 
[6] Job xxxix. 
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things acceptable before, or in the preſence of 
God, is a Hebraiſm'; but does it not inlarge the 
thought, and inliven and invigorate the expreſ- 
fion ? And is it any breach of the rationale of gram- 
mar, or does it any ways treſpaſs upon concord or 
government? It places every ſerious reader under 
the inſpection and all- ſeeing eye of the moſt High; 


and therefore is apt to inſpire him with a religious 


awe for that immenſe and adorable Preſence. 

That God Almighty hears prayers, is an expreſ- 
ſion common to all writers. That prayers aſcend 
up to heaven as a {weet-ſmelling favour to God, 
is an Hebrew form of ſpeech not of leſs vigour, 
propriety, or agreeableneſs. 

Tis a beautiful alluſion to the odors and fra- 
grancies of facrifice and incenſe aſcending into 


the skies; grateful to God Almighty as his own 


appointment, and a proper expreſſion of the 
duty and obedience of his pious worſhippers [7]. 
In the Acts of the Apoſtles the prayers and alms- 


deeds of the devout Cornelius are ſaid to be 
aſcended as a memorial before God; that is, as an 
acceptable facrifice ; for in Leviticus the offering 


of incenſe is called a memorial [ 8]. St. Paul calls 
God to witneſs, that he vehemently loves the 
Phikppians in the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt ; that is, 


with the moſt affectionate tenderneſs, and Chriſtian. 
charity. But could any words in any language 


repreſent that love and goodneſs with ſuch ener- 


gy and power as theſe, which affe& both foul 


[7] Pfal. exli. 2. Acts x. 4. 
187 Levit. Ji. 28 
EE? F nd 
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and body, and pierce into our inmoſt conſtiru- 


tion, which raiſe the tendereſt ſentiments of hu- 
man nature, and heighten them by the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſacred endearments of Chriſtianity ? 
But 'tis in vain to beſtow words upon any per- 
ſon to convince him of the- excellence of this 


divine paſſage, who does not fee/ the force and 


pathos of it [ 9]. | 

There are a great many ways of expreſſion 
which are originally Hebraiſms, but have been' 
tranſplanted into the Greek by the beſt authors; 
and are now proper and genuine phraſes in the 
Gree tongue; tho' that be raſhly deny'd by ſe- 
veral grammarians and commentators. 


$. 2. THERE was in the laſt century a famous 
conteſt between Pfochenius and our countryman 
Gataker. The firſt afirm'd that there were no 
Hebraiſms at all in the Greek of the New Teſta- 
ment. But twas impoſſible he ſhould have ſucceſs 
in that attempt. Indeed in his book he proves 
ſome paſſages, which had been thought by many 
to be peculiar to the Hebrew language, to be 
good Greek too; but he is generally too forward 
and aſſuming; and produces many of his autho- 


rities out of low writers, which can have no 


rank among the genuine Claſſics. Gataker runs 
into the contrary extreme, and denies the purity 
of ſeveral expreſſions in the New Teſtament, 
though they be found in the firſt-rate Greek au- 
thors, becauſe they are likewiſe uſed in the He- 


' brew Bible. Which ſeems to me very humour- 


191 Philip, i. 8. Gen, xliw, 30, IAA. Ixil. 15, | 
| ſome 
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ſome and unreaſonable; becauſe different lan- 
guages in many inſtances agree in phraſeology» 
and common ways of ſpeaking; and a form of 
ſpeech in any language, which agrees with the 
Hebrew, is ſo far from deſerving to be rejected 
for that reaſon, that tis more authentic and valu- 
able, as agreeing with that ſacred and * 
language. 

This learned man will not grant that the no- 
bleſt and beſt poets do eſtabliſh any idiom; and 
ſays no phraſe can be prov'd to be pure Greek, 
only becauſe it is found in poets, though they be 
the moſt celebrated for purity : which is an af- 
firmation that tends to render ſome of the no- 
bleſt productions of human wit of little ſervice; 
and ſome of the greateſt maſters barbarians in 
their own language. There are indeed ſome pe- 
culiarities in the poets, ſome liberties in ranging, 
their words, and ſome words which proſe- writers 
ſcarce ever uſe. But the greateſt part of the 
phraſes and figures of language are common to 
The plaineſt and 
pureſt of the proſe- authors in ſome places are as 
daring in ſtrong metaphors, and high flights, as 
 Herodatas, Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and Xenophon, a very familiar and 
eaſy writer, ſometimes have as high expreſſions, 
and as much going out of the vulgar way, as any 
thing in the chorus of the tragedians, or the lofty 
ſtanza's of Pindar. Herodotus frequently: uſes the 
Tmeſis, ſo rare in proſe- writers; and delights in 
Homer's expreſſions, even when moſt daring, 


* 
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"Ard Y kee t BRN S 
ET Oe KTA@&TATE Ts Vos in Herodotus [1], 
eV x aaidiain Plato [2], IIereal 7 fi- 
gar, and oi d aVviowres in Xenophon, more 
bold and poetical than Homer's pevea aveiorres [3], 
are inſtances of poetical liberties not the moſt 
daring, which are taken by thoſe proſe-writers. 
There are vaſt numbers of the : ſame nature, 
ſome few of which we may have occaſion to 
produce in the procedure of this work. Can 
any equal judge; who does not condemn theſe 
chief authors of Greece, be offended at that 
beautiful bold expreſſion of St. Luke, TIaoip pail 
Surapiry dvroghanuar To dviuy, when the ſhip 
could no longer look the ſtorm in the face? Oecu- 


menius, a native Greek, and commentator on 


the ſacred writers, ſeems not to reliſh this noble 
expreſſion, but formally and coolly tells us, that 
the word is properly apply'd to a man only. 
"Tis a vigorous compound word us'd by 
Polybius, and in this place is ſurprizingly bold 
and agrecable; and the paſſage is rais d and 
ſtrengthen'd by two lively Proſopopezas. Tis the 
obſervation of the great Critic Demetrius Phale- 
reus, that ſomething of the poetic phraſe and 
ſpirit gives nobleneſs and magnificence to a diſ- 


courſe 74]. Indeed there always wants both ſpi- 


LI]. P. 431. 1,21. Her. 9. p. 525. I. ult. Herod. 6. p. 335. 
: 5 Plat. Reſp. 5. 372. Ed. Maſſey. 

[3] Xen. Cyr. exp. 1. p. 2. Xen, Hellen. 7, The critics 
allow poetical expreſſions to be prudently us'd by proſe-writers. 
Afr yz xotjoba: airy moor: —— thaAnaTle: yap To eiwldc, 
XX} Ee, 79487 Thy AT Ariſt. Rhet, I. 3. c. 3. 

[4] Dem, Phal, 112. p 71. | 
it 
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tit and pleaſantneſs in a proſe-author, who is al- 
together inſenſible of the charms and graces of 


poetry. But when and how far to throw in th: 


heightenings and embelliſhments of poetry, is no: 
to be learnt by tumbling over ſcholiaſts, and 
writers of Lexicons, nor raiſing duſt in libraries; 
but requires a delicate ear, a quick apprehenſion, 
and great ſtrength and ſoundneſs of judgment. 
How ſmall a portion of the poetical ſpirit fell 


to the ſhare of Mr. Gataker, appears from all 


his writings ; particularly his tranſlation of the 
Greek verſes he quotes into Latin. That ſmooth 
line of one of the politeſt and ſweeteſt of the 


Greek poets [3], 45 
Hapd eG. l d BCM, yuri d eis dino dpepL, 


is ſo heavily fetter'd, and moves ſo aukwardly in 
this gentleman's Latin verſion, that I believe it 
will make a very grave man ſmile. 


Veneram ego huc virgo, at mulier ſum jam bine 


reditura [ 6]. 


This digreſſion, I hope, will be eaſily pardon d, 
becauſe the uſe and pertinence of it will appear 
in the proceſs 92 this work. 


3 will now be a fit preparation to the 
following chapters to ſhew, that not only this 
learned man, but ſeveral authors antient and 
modern, native Greeks, celebrated linguiſts * 


5] Theoc. Id. 27. v. 64 
| [6] Gat, de ſtyl, N, . P. 121, * 
| com- 
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commentators, have too forwardly pronounc'd 
many places iri the New Teſtament to be mere 
Hebraiſms, Arabiſius, &. which are found ex- 
actly parallel to the common expreſſions of the 
firſt- rate Writers of old Greece; and have boldly 
affirm'd many to be falſe and barbarous, which 
upon examination come up to the ſtandard of 


primitive purity. I enter upon this examination, 


not with the leaſt intention to gratify the vanity 
of contradicting or finding fault with great men 
in the commonwealth of letters, to whoſe names 
and memories I ſhall always pay a ſincere reſpect 
and deference. I only in this diſſertation humbly 


propoſe and deſign to do juſtice to the ſacred 


books, and to prevent the prejudices that young 
ſcholars may receive by the authority of ſome 
great men, againſt the ſtyle of our Lord's Apo- 
ſtles and Evangeliſts, by confuting fome vulgar 
errors, and wiping off ſome dirt that has been 
thrown upon theſe precious volumes. There- 
fore the nature of my work obliges me to make 
it appear, without diſreſpect or reflection, that 
little regard is to be had to many celebrated cri- 
tics on this head, who, without conlidering the 
matter deeply, and reading the claſſics and divine 
writers with the view of carefully comparing 
them together, have magiſterially dictated to the 
world, that the Greet of the New Teſtament is 
either quite a new language, or a barbarous dia- 
lect, prodigiouſly different from the common. 
Many young ſcholars, taking the charge of ſole- 
ciſms, blemiſhes and barbariſms! in theſe ſacred 
| authors 
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authors for granted, have, to their great loſs 
and diſadvantage, ' conceived an early diſguſt, and 
have either neglected to read thoſe ineſtima- 
ble treaſures of wiſdom, and genuine eloquence, 
or have read them with a careleſs indifference, 
and want of taſte. 3 

To purſue my deſign, I begin with the labo- 
rious gentleman we nam'd firſt. 

I id [7] in the Septuagint and the New Te- 
ſtament writers is a vigorous repetition after the He- 
brew diale& ; but tis at the ſame time pure Greek. 

Lucian has it, and *tis quoted by Pfochenius: 
but his adverſary ſets aſide Luciaus authority; 
and ſays he mixes many poetical phraſes in his 
ſtyle, and inſinuates this may be one. Or elſe 
he rather ſuppoſes, that that ſcoffing buffoon uſes 
it here by way of contempt and ridicule of the 
ſacred phraſe. Though I think there is ”- 
ground for theſe ſuppoſitions, let em paſs. 
prove the expreſſion claſſical by authority _ 
rior, and ſuch as muſt intirely ſilence all cavils. 
Eęec ey AtyorTes, and bn Aiyor in Herodotus, {8}, 
v6 Spore in Thucydides [oh and gd av .drer3ov 

@xeTo in Plato [1], are the ſame * ex- 
preſſed | in the ſame manner. 

But tg 4Axnv dAxiua and Hei peydAcs [ 2] 
are repetitions more harſh and licentious than 
any I. have obſeryed in the divine writers. 


[7] Ads vii. 34. Exod, iii. 7. Gat. de ſtyl. N. T. 98. 

[3] Her. Gr. 9. 509, I. pen. 3. 219. 1. 44. 

[9] 5. 297. I. 11. 

[:] Plat Phæd. p. 164. 1, go, 31. in Divin. Dial. Cant. 

[2] Her. Gale 3. p. 205. Her, Gr, 1. 19. J. 11. 
| Hesei us 
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TlespiTns is inſtanced by Gataker, as ridicuPFd 
by Lucian, as if it was not a claſſical word; 
and he ſays not a word to vindicate it [3]: but 
Herodotus often uſes it, and ſure the authority of 
ſuch a noble writer is enough to ſupport it [4]. 
AAA for & pn is objected againſt, and thought 
not to be pure and claſſical; but Herodotus puts 
it beyond all exception [5]. The children or 
ſons of Iſrael for Tſraelites, and ſons of men for 


men, will not be allow'd by this writer to be an 


idiomiſm of the Greek language, nor juſtify'd bY 
-Homer's ſons of the Greeks ; becauſe, ſays mY 


author, Homer is a poet, and the poetical lan- 


guage will not eſtabliſh any idiom. And he fur- 


ther fays, that no Greek author uſes ſons of men 


for men. But Herodotus, whom moſt of the 
Critics allow to be a tolerable good Greek au- 
thor, ſpeaks commonly in this manner ; the ſong 


or children of the Lydians, Ethiopians, Tonians, 
ſtand barely for Lydians, Ethigpians, and Jo- 
nians #6}. 
The learned man ſeems to reject v POR 
zog ue T [7] in St. Mark as a form very rarely» 
if ever, usd by the approv'd claſſics: but ex- 
preſſions exactly parallel are very commonly us d 
by the beſt authors of Greek; uiyps woppe 7 


[3] Gat. p. 80. 


[4] "ETrerra inepurev de pers To airiv TH 
N uaxg Her. Gr. 9. 543. _ So does Plato, 
Alcibia 


[5] Gat. de ſtyl. N. T. 204. St. Mar. ix. 8. Herod. Gr. 7. 
420. I. 38. 

[5] Her. Gr. 1. 10. 1, 33. 3. 167. l. 46. 5. 303. I. 11. 

. St, Mar. xv. 38. 


ne 
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nutens eis 77 le. — om EAMG « eig Tore, 
till that time [ 8]. 

Though it could not be allow'd that Pfo- 
chenius had proy'd from Euripides, that eG. 
for a family or lineage was claſſical Greek, yet 
the authority of Herodotus and Demoſthenes muſt 
carry it. AtvTsp@- 87G» © oming rau, be was 
the ſecond of this family. vuzdaw, to obſerve 
laws, rites and cuſtoms, is deny'd to be us'd by 
the antient Greeks, but againſt the reſiſtleſs autho- 
rity of the two fore-mention'd noble authors. 

Herodotus having ſpoken of ſeveral, both re- 
ligious and civil, rites and cuſtoms prevailing 
among the Perſians, concludes, Tadre e vv v7w 
ouadatTai theſe things are thus obſervd and 
practiſed. Demoſthenes tells the Athenians, that 
they ought to conſider and weigh well what laws 
they enact, but, when they have made laws, to 
keep and obſerve them [ 9]. 

Xoęreg is ſaid to be usd only of the feeding 
of brutes, and never of men, in the Claſlics. 
Lambert Bos brings ſeveral inſtances to the con- 
trary. Plato uſes it of human creatures: Booxoy- 
Tai XO EE - 3. oxtvorres [1]. Though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the men there de- 
ſcribed acted below the dignity of their nature, 
and the dictates of their reaſon, and were totally 
degenerated, and deeply ſunk into a ſtate of 


[8] Xen. Hel, 7 p. 469. ZEſchin, adv. Ctef. p. 63. 1. 2. 
Oxon, Her. Gr. 1. 40. I. 16, Plat. Alcid. 2. p. 151. Ed. 
Hen Steph. 


1 £91 Her. Gr. 1. p. 56. I. 6. 88 adv. Mid. p. 290. 
150 Plat. Reſp. 9. p. 266. 1, 25. Ed. Maſſey. 


brutality 
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brutality and ſottiſnneſs. Tis in my thoughts a 
perverſe and unreaſonable adherence to an hy- 
potheſis once laid down, to object againſt a word 
or phraſe in the New Teſtament being pure and 
claſſical, becauſe it is more us d in the Hebrew or 
Syriac than the Greek. When a word or con- 
ſtruction is found in any good and authentic 


writer of old Greece, nothing but obſtinacy can 


hinder any man from allowing it to be pure and 
proper. Gatałer has fix d upon an inſtance very 
foreign to the purpoſe he deſign'd it for: Xapey 
ue d , £xdpnoas [2], where he ſays there 
is a double Hebraiſm; he rejoic'd a joy, and then 


= exceeding great: and whatever can be ſaid to the 


contrary, he determines em to be Hebraiſins or 
Syriaſms rather than Greciſms. 

They were originally in the Hebrew; but tis 
certain they are equally proper in Greek. Con- 
ſtruction parallel to xapey £xapnoar may, I be- 
lieve, be found in above two hundred places 
in four or five of the chief authors of Greece. 

SvpBragvousr@- oureCeatugey euiTols T4 ds [3], 
Javinue Ne ga [4], Ce. VUuay wiTelav 
Jinouv [5], op peydan is not worſe Greek 
than 91G» wiye iguges and iu igupat Tu- 
ela in Herodotus [6]. Grotius, Piſcator, and 
Caſtalio tell us, that the uſe of a participle for a 
ſubſtantive is a Hebraiſm, without taking any 


[z] St. Mat. ii. 10. Gat. de ſtylo, p. 258. 
[3] Xen. Cyr. Exp. 2. 1. 12. p. 61. 
[4] Plat. de Leg. 10. p. 220. Camb. 
[5] Rcchin. adv. Cteſ. 47. 1, 13, 14. add. 
| e r. p. 280. Il, 16. 172. I, 39. Her, Gr. I, 20. I, 39. 
notice 
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notice that tis common in the beſt Greek and 
Roman authors. O aepi{ar in St. Matthew is 
the Tempter ; ſo Tis Atyorras and o*% agyorrar 
are the Orators in Demoſthenes, and 5% Tvegs- 
yevirT@? are Kings and Governors in Iſocrates [7]: 
A reverend commentator on Acts vii. 2. with 
agrave air informs his reader, that 'tis cuſtomary 
with the Hebrews to add the word man, when 
it imports no more than the word to which it is 
annex'd. But the nicety of the obſervation had 
been ſpoil'd, if he had added, And tis cuſtomary 
likewiſe in the Greek writers of the beſt age and 
merit. "ArvSewre B, in St. Matthew is as 
good Greek as gaga du in Homer; did pa 
eparrydv in Thucydides, d yd pes dung in De- 
moſthenes, Otbgaꝭ & dvip Tlegons in Herodotus and 
Xenophon [8]; Tully has Homo Gladiator [ 9]. 
Ming Y E,] in Acts xxvi. 22. is a Hebra- 
iſm, ſays the learned Grotius: but the ſame form 
of ſpeech in Thucydides ſhews it to be Greek ; 
be, Y Hines, Y weydaas [1]. No form of 
expreſſion has been cavill'd at more by the de- 
famers of the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, than 
the uſe of the particle e; and particularly put 


- [7] St. Mat. iv. 3. Herod. Gr. 3. 172. I. 29, Dem. 1. 
FL: by I. ult. adv. Mid, 414. l. 38. 7 P "I 

[3] St. Mat. xxii. 2. Hom. *Ia. y*. 170. Thuc. 1. 41. I. 18. 
Her. Gr. 9. 551. I. 41. Xen. Cyr. Exp. 1. 6. 1. Ken I, - 
Io Tullii Ep. ad Fam. 12. 22. I. 1. 


00 Thucyd, 4+ p. 277. Ariſtoph. Aves, v. 1071, 1 Theſſ. 

iv. 18. Hom. IA. a“. Xen. 8. 7. 1. 329. Wells. St. Mat. vi. 

2. Ten. Cyrop. 1. 3. 14. p. 16. Oxon, Grec. 25 Zo a · St. 

Mark xiv. 1. gun &v Tixy. unjuſtly, Plat. Euthyphron. p. 6. 

J. 1. Plato has Ev eyuQypordroIS; bouncy 6vordterv, to call 

— 5 moſt favourable names: 2 Aleibiad. p. 140. Edit. Hen. 
ph. 4.96 <0 
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before the inſtrument with which any thing is 
done. Ey c. payaiens and © Hανeα are 
affirm'd by almoſt all commentators to be a 
pure Hebraiſm. 

But as this particle i is ud ame with the Gme 
variety in other ſignifieations, ſo peculiarly in this 
we find it in the pureſt claſſic authors. So 
quaę del egvTai ey Tas yeeow ewrar in Thucydides, 
& govats 2AAvTar in Ariſtophanes. So that the 
obſervation of the excellent Grotius on 1 Thefſ. 
iv. 18. „ Tots Avyots TeTos* By or with theſe 
words comfort one another, is vain : , ſays he 


upon the place, is added after the Hebrew man- 


ner: the purer Greeks expreſs the inſtrumental ' 
cauſe by the dative alone. Homer has & 099 aA. 
[ala hir. w Segviois onus, b by ſigns from 
heaven, is in Xenophon. Ev BOAVACYIE, for their 
much ſpeaking, in Saint Matthew, is exactly pa- 
rallell'd by that paſſage in Xenophon, e TeTp ws 
tratger 6 dud cin, for this my maſter ſtruck 
me. Saint Mark has e Joaw, deceitfully or by 


treachery : Plato's e diny, juſtly, exactly parallels 


it. Piſcator, on Re vel. xviii. 2. affirms that & 
ui is put for Ixvpas by a Hebraiſm ; but ei 
14) TapigorTar & rde in Thucydides proves it 
pure Greek [2]. 

The excellent Grotius, on St. Mat. v. 21. aſſures 
his reader, that the dative caſe there cannot be 
ſaid of the perſons who ſpoke, but muſt mean 
the perſons ſpoken to. However that place may 
be tranſlated, *tis certain from Thuc aides that. his 
aſſertion is wrong, ws 4 Tos TRAGUIIS, aomTUs 


[z] Thucyd, 4+ p. 277. | . 
Sebi 
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Jedixra“, as it bas bows * 106 ehe antient 
mou l 

The great ca auler, who bad a gobd wes 
of the purity and propriety of the New Teſta. | 
ment Greek, and has illuſtrated many paſſages by 
parallel claſſical expreſſions, ſometimes too un- 
adviſedly pronounces thoſe to be mere Hebraiſms |: 
which are found Greciſins, and prov'd ſo by the 
beſt authors. Meꝙ de, ſays this learned critic, on | 
St. John ii. 10. according to the uſage of the 
Hebrew, does not ſignify here ro be drunł, but 
only chearful drinking within the bounds of temper- | 
ance, It ſignifies the fame in the Grecian claſſics. 
Herodotus of the Perſians ſays, that when they 
have drank chearfully and freely, then they de- 
bate about the moſt ſerious and important affairs. 
The word is peIvoxipere, which often expreſſes 
the debauchery and crime of drunkenneſs, but muſt 
here be limited to an allowable indulgence [4] 
The fame judicious ſcholar is miſtaken, when he 
charges St. Luke with want of purity in chap. iv. 3. 
of the As, He will not allow Thenors to be 
a claſſical Greek word for a priſon ; and unwarily | 
| ſays, thoſe who ſpeak Greek with more purity 
would have usd guaaxir. If Thucydides be an 
author of pure Greek, this cenſure is wrong; if 
not, this controverſy is at an end. He has 
aoparcodThHv Thpioiy, the ſecureſt hold, or Place of 
confinement for priſoners [5]. 


[3] Thueyd. 1 5. 
Ia Her. Gr. x. 56. J. 7. 
[5] Thuc. 7. 467. 1, 14. 
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Twas becauſe that univerſal and judicious 
ſcholar Dr. Hickes run in with the prejudicate 
opinion of ſeveral eminent men upon this ſubject, 
and had not himſelf compar'd the foreign and 

ſacred writers together, that he affirms avis to 
be Helleniſtical or Hebraixing Greek, when it ſig- 
nifies to perform divine rites, to celebrate a feſti- 
wal, or offer ſacrifice. Which muſt in his opi- 
nion imply that it is not pure and claſſical Greek, 


inſignificant; becauſe every body knows tis fre. 
& quently ſo usd by the Greet tranſlators of the 
Old Teſtament, and the divine authors of the 
s. New; who often uſe their words and phraſe- 
ology [6]. 
_ But the moſt app rovd and noble writers of 
Greece commonly uſe the very ſame expreſſion. 
es We have auncarres ipt in Herodotus [7], nated 
ſt YA + Tongs E, he celebrated myſterious rites, 
J. in Xenophon [8], vugiay tmaiiod]e Th Apriguds, 
Ye offered Sacrifice to Diana, in Thucydides [9]; 
to which add that of Herodotus, aveu » 9 ways 
& 091 e £5 58 Ivoias aut dai] 1 |, *tis not lau- 
ul for them to Mer Jacrifice WIPE one of the 


142i. 


it 

0 Theſe inſtances may ſerve to give young 
ic | {ſcholars caution not to take things upon truſt; 

nag for to be too much influenced by the plauſible 

| of [6] Dr. Hickes's collection of 8 letters, preface, 


77. St. Mat. xxvi. 18. Deut. xvi. 
[7] Her. Gr. g. 516. 1, 18, 

[8] Hellen. 1. p. 30. 

[9] Thuc. 8. 529. 1. pen. 

[1] Her. Gr. 1. 55. I. 37. 


| 


| or elſe the aſſertion would be intirely yain 421 A 
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conjectures and confident affirmations of gram- 
| matians and critics. 


? 4 4. 1 now proceed to ſhew. in different in- 
ſtances that great miſtakes have been made by 
antient and modern writers, when they have ma- 
giſterially determined what is not Aztic Greek 
or good Greek in general. And think that ſome 
captious critics never ſo. remarkably blunder, as 

when they attack the propriety and purity of the 
Greek Teſtament, and preſumptuouſly charge the 
Amanuenſes of the divine ſpirit with ſoleciſms, 
and breaches of the reaſon and analogy of 
grammar [2]. 

Phrynichus, a native Greek, and profeſſor 
of criticiſm, declares x 9vezy to be barbarous 
Greek, and, with a dictatorian air, requires x47] 
gde to be put in place of it: which would 
fall hard upon. St. Matthew, St. Luke, and 
St. Jobn, who all uſe this phraſe: but they are 
as fafe as the pure and polite Xenophon himſelt, 
who has it in his banquet, Six. Ss 6 yEAw|o- 
maids npeoas Thi Year A Ty UTRKETANTE [ 3}, 
The emperor Julian ridicules #Aenyeourn, as us d 
by our divine authors for alms and fruits of 
charity to the poor; when Callimachus, a very 
Elegant and polite author of his own religion, 
ules it for mercy and goodneſs. And is it either 
an unuſual or faint trope to put a noble cauſe for 
its genuine effect | 4] ? | 

[2] Faceſſant illi, qui ſtylum Novi Teſtamenti non ſatis 


Græcum eſſe (etiam qui fibi aliifque maxime vigilare videban- 
tur) ſomniabant. Paſor. Græc. Gram. Sac. p. 659. a 


þ a} Lucian. Solæciſt. p. 758. n. 1. 


11 Callim, Dei. not. Spanhemii, 
The 
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The Greet ſophiſts often contradict themſelves 
in their own remarks and critical obſervations. 
Eſpecially Lucian, one of the moſt learned and 
ſharp of em, tranſgreſſes his own rules; ſeriouſly 
uſes thoſe expreſſions which he condemns and 
ſcoffs at in better authors, and runs into that 
abſurdity in one place, which he expoſes in an- 
other. He affirms that ovſreivouar T, to be 
compar'd to any one, is barbarous, which would 
fall upon St. Paul [5]; but the drolling critic 
ſeriouſly uſes it in his Paraſite [6]. He ſatiri- 
cally reflects on jy and id” &, us d by authors 
far ſuperior to him both in the adyantage of a 
better age, and far more elevated genius. Mav 
is often us'd by Plato and Ariſtophanes [7]. 
"Hd" % is almoſt in every page in the divine 
Plato. I ſhall only refer to one place, becauſe 
I propoſe to prove every thing that I advance [8]. 
The ſame ſarcaſtical writer advances a nice di- 
ſtinction between upeiCo Tu and ue eig TIA. 
The firſt he will have to ſignify the injuring a 
man in his own perſon; the laſt injuring and 
abuſing any perſon or thing in which he has an 
intereſt or property, or that is dear to him, and 
infülts and laughs at thoſe who neglect his di- 
ſtinction: but the ridicule returns upon the 
ſcoffer, and the critic confounds his own di- 
ſtinction. Plutus complains of Timon, d ge eig 

— 


[5] 2 Cor. x. 12. 
[6] Luc. Solœciſt. 743. n. 2. 


[7] Plat. de Log. 10. p. 204. l. 2. Camb. Select. Dial. 
[8] Plat. Apol. Soc. 6. 1. ult. Camb. 


{9] Lucian, Solœciſt. 759, n. 1. Timon. $1. n. 4. 
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£148, Y £Eepiper, he abusd me, and threw me out 
of doors [9]. 

There is no diſtinction he: theſe two 
ways of expreſſion in the true claſſic writers, 
Os {rover eis e, % T5 hide Sele q dcelde, 
GANG eis rds QuaiTaAEs If £1444 [1]. 

Julius Pollux, the famous author of the Ono- 
maſticon, boldly pronounces, that A/ Mso1x%5 
is not pure Attic Greet; it muſt be Ay 
Meo:zxns. But this flight obſervation is over- 
turn'd by the uſage of two excellent Attic wri- 
ters, greater judges and maſters of the purity and 
graces of the Greek tongue, than all the tribe of 
ſcholiaſts and grammarians; @o&v 4y@vas pointes 
3, Yyupvines in Ariſtophanes [2]. Thucydides has 
both ways of expreſſion in the compaſs of a few 
lines: Ay erugdTo avro, Y Yupurinds, X) 
Auroixès Mx dyor i C z . | 

St. Zerom, a learned and uſeful commentator, 
but too bold a cenſurer of the ſacred writers, 
ſtrikes St. Luke through the Greek tranſlators of 
the Old Teſtament, when he reflects on them 
for ſaying of Abraham x, namov drwwars [4]; 
and adds this remarkable reaſon, becauſe a good 
man never fails. Yes, with reſpe& to this 
world, he fails and ſinks, when his ſoul leaves the 
mortal and decay'd body. Which is the ſame 
expreſſion with that of the great Cyrus on his 


[9] Lucian. Solœciſt. 759. n. 1. Timon. 8 1. n. 4. 
[1] Demoſt. in Mid. 396. 1.8. ante fin. Ibid. 403. 1. 10. 
& 388. J. 5. 
2] Plut. 1164. XF 
35 Thucyd. 3. 207. I. 12. 21. 
[4] St. Luke xvi. 9. Gen. xxv. 8. 
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death-bed, who firmly believed a future ſtate, 
and the eternal duration ot human ſouls. A 
d in carey wet paive]as nun, Now my ſou] 
begins to fail me, that is, is juſt leaving this 
ruinous body, and going into the ſtate of in- 
mortality | 5.] 

Oecumenius brings a raſh and weak charge 
againſt St. John for the inaccuracy of his Greek; 
and ſupports it with a reaſon becoming ſuch a 
Criticiſm; becauſe it adds ſtrength to ſtrength, 
and amplification to amplification; that is, be- 
cauſe peoreexy is a more expreſſive and vehe- 
ment word than HC, and more ſtrongly re- 
preſents to the reader the intenſeneſs of the Apo- 
ſtle's zeal, and Chriſtian charity [6]. The pro- 
priety of the word is juſtify'd by the uſage of 
the beſt authors. Thucydides forms xaAnmMoTipa, 


from vier, as St. FJobn does ltend brepꝰ. from 


bels av ei d T1 vp Ar KANIGTSEW, dr ν,bu reer 
Terov d eavar [7]. 

When Homer has a mind to brand the moſt 
profligate and worthleſs of mortals with the 
deepeſt mark of ignominy, and the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity of contempt, he uſes this form, 


O 35 2% go Gnwi Xepeiirepor gerd d [8]. 


St. Paul very happily expreſſes his tranſcendent” 
humility and penitent ſorrow, for his miſtaken 


[s] Xen. Cyrop. 8. c. 7. p. 334. antepenult, 
[6] St. John Ep. 3. ver. 4. 


- [7] Thucyd, 4. 280. J. ult. 


[5] Hom. IA. “. 248. 


B 3 Zeal 
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_ Zeal and rage againſt the name and goſpel of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, by forming a noble comparative 
from a ſuperlative ; #4407 Te NM, t , TOY 
4 yior, excellently render d in our Exgliſb tranſla- 
tion, to me aubo am leſs than the leaſt of all Saints. 
Grotius on the place names ſome words com- 
pounded much after the ſame manner; but it 
ſeems to me a beauty not to be paralleled in 
the Claſſics. Such a comprehenſive word in 
Plato or Thucydides would have been pointed out 
and admir'd by interpreters and ſcholiaſts; as the 
propriety and ſublimity of this is juſtly admired 
and eloquently celebrated by St. Chryſoſtom. 

I ſhall only here beg leave to put in two or 
three obſervations which were omitted in their 
proper place, and then go on to another matter. 

Grotins, on Rom. v. 2. dew TeuTwW oy © Lc 
za, remarks, that the preterperfect tenſe is 
put for the preſent after the Hebrew. He might 
have ſaid, and after the Greek manner too. De- 
moſthenes has ts nus vuri oiwnar, be now ſtands 


filent [o]. And Homer: 


— , K pure eds &; 
"Esn (17. 


Lucian, Suidas, Pollux, and others affirm, that 


tis falſe Greek to join a future tenſe of a verb 
to the particles voy, . But the uſage of Homer, 


Plato, Thucydides, and Xenophon at once over- 
throws the groundleſs fancies and arbitrary de- 


[9] Demoſt. adv. Mid. 398. I. 44. 
[x] Hom. Ta y Ve 231. 


terminatioas 


N 
n 
n 


c 
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terminations of a thouſand ſophiſts and compilers 
of lexicons [2]. | 


Nev 0 bY Ts TaATESS heed, views Ae [3], 


rare Ji o werrepaer vov of Ariel [4] 
Quotations from the other noble authors above- 
mentioned the Reader may find in Gr@vius upon 
Lucian's Soleciſt 5 ]. | | 

To conclude this, after Grevizs has taken 2 
great deal of pains in producing and exatnining 
the claſhing and contradictory opinions and de- 
terminations of the critics, he makes this juſt re- 
mark; that no rule or determination of theirs is 
ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd, but that in ſome caſes it fails, 
and admits exceptions [ 6]. | | 
. 5. TaERE are, it is confeſß d, ſeveral words 
and expreſſions in the New Teſtament not to be 


found in any claſſic author of Greece: becauſe 


Chriſtianity, though it agreed in the main with 


the pure Fewiſh religion, yet in many reſpects it 


was a new inſtitution, much different from and 
fuperior to all former inſtitutions and religions. 
Therefore *twas neceſlary to frame new terms in 


the Greek to reach the propriety and force of 


Lz] Lucian. Sophiſt. p. 753. n. 2. 
[3] Hom. Ia. A, v. 142. IX. v. 30. 

n [4] Plat. Phad. in Divin. Dial. Select. Cantabs. p. 76. 
75 8. | 7 


[5] P. 759. 
[6] Grev. in Luc, Saleciſt. n. 2. p. 759. Here Ladd an ob- 
ſervation made by Dr. Whithy, that Suidas and Pbavorinus ſay 
5 —• 1 is yn, to excoriate, 1. 2 te beat, Whereas Zigm is ta 
tor ſmite in N. T. St. xviii. 23. and Ariſtoph. Veſp. 

di peo das Ka? Jip. ; 
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the Hebrew; and expreſs the maſt auguſt myſte- 
ries and refin'd morals of Chriſtianity, ſo far 
exalted above the morals of Paganiſm ; its no- 
tions of God, and its religious rites. New names 
muſt be given to new things, as Tully apologizes 
for his own practice [7]. That conſummate 
Orator and Philoſopher, though as careful of the 
purity of his language as any man, freely makes 
uſe of- Greek words and phraſes to adorn his noble 
body of Latin Philoſophy. The words judici- 
ouſly - choſen, however before unuſual, muſt 
needs be proper and ſatisfactory, that fully ex- 
preſs ſuch admirable ſenſe. And who can blame 
the language, that is capable to underſtand the 
philoſophy ? Plato, the admir'd moraliſt and di- 
vine of the pagan world, in his Theology, uſes 
metaphorical expreſſions, harſher than any in 
the New Teſtament, and yet not ſo expreſſive and 
appoſite to his purpoſe. n 
The molting of the feathers of the ſoul, and 
raiſing upward the eye of the mind that was deep 
plung'd into the dirt and wire of barbariſm, 
ſound as harſh, and are as diſtaſteful as any one 
can pretend that mortifying the members of the 
body, and crucifying the fleſh with its luſts and 
affections do in the Chriſtian Inſtitution [8]. 
Indeed there never was any religion, but one 


[7] Tul. de Nat. Deor. I. 17. p. 41. Ed. Davis. All writers 
of great genius have made ſome new words, which have been 
applauded and received into general uſe. And ſhall the New 
"Teſtament writers, ſo well qualified, be deny'd that privilege, 
when neceflity requir'd it, and the words and phraſes ſound ſo 
well, and are fo agreeable to the analogy of grammar? JV. Hor. 
Art. Poet. v. 46. &c. | 
[8] Plat. de Rep. 7. p. 132. Ed, Maſley, | 
| Pr branch 


a 
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branch of it was abſtinence from bodily indul- 
gences, and a refuſing to gratify the lower and 
meaner appetites of our nature, on account of 
decency and purer pleaſure; of contemplarion 
and a freer addreſs to God, the fountain of all 
happineſs in acts of devotion. 
Plato is juſtly prais d for the ſound account be 
gives of this refin d and improving doctrine | g.] 
But the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory account of 
it will by a diligent and ſober inquirer be found 
in the Chriſtian philoſophy. 

To crucify the fleſh carries greater force and 
propriety, than all the beſt things ſaid upon that 
ſubject in the pagan theology. Tis a very en- 
gaging alluſion and accommodation to our Lord's 
exquiſite pains and ignominious ſufferings on the 
croſs. for our ſake; and repreſents to us the 
immenſe obligations he has laid upon us to be 
humble and thankful, to be pure and cautious of 
all thoughts which may tend to withdraw our 
allegiance from our Saviour, to defile our nature 
which he took vpon him; and unqualify us for 
the falvation he has purchaſed ; and enjoying the 

full effects of his moſt precious paſſions. 
The remembrance of our Saviour's agonies, 
and the ſpilling his moſt meritorious and precious 
blood for us men, and for our ſalvation, makes 
_ every Chriſtian's penitent ſorrow for his fins bleed 
| afreſh; powerfully touches all the ſprings of hu 
man nature; works up all its tenderneſs, its 
hopes and fears; and, in a word, is an argument 


e 9] Plat. Phxdo, p. 89, 90. Select. Divin Dial, Camb. 
* 
* and 
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and motive to every duty of Chriſtianity, which 
none but monſters of men and ſons of perdition 


Can reſiſt. 


§. 6. In common morals, and matters of con- 


verſe and hiſtorical relation, the ſacred writers 


uſe the fame words and expreſſions with Herodo- 
zus, Thucydides, Nenophon, &c. and have a pro- 
per and agreeable method, a beautiful plainneſs 
and gracefulneſs of ſtyle, which equal the moſt 
celebrated authors in that language. So that the 
ground and main ſubſtance of the language, the 
words and phraſeology i in general, are the ſame in 
the ſacred and foreign Claſſics. But then there 
are ſeveral words and phraſes (beſides thoſe which 
are new for the reaſons above- mentioned) which 
are not all, or not in the ſame ſenſe, in the old 
Claſſics of Greece. Beſides that in theſe ſeeming 
irregularities in the New Teſtament there is no 
violation of ſyntax, and the general analogy of 
language; we are to conſider, that there is not 
one good author extant, but has peculiar ways 
with him, and difficulties which diſtinguiſh him 
from all others of the ſame denomination. 
The Patavinity of Livy (which moſt proba- 
bly relates to his ſtyle) and the obſolete con- 
ſtructions of the Attic dialect, renew'd by Thu- 
cydides, don't prejudice the reputation of thoſe 
noble, and very entertaining and improving au- 
thore, in the opinion of capable readers; nor 


binder the authors from being great maſters of 


noble ſenſe and language. 


Some peculiar forms and idioms in ſuch au- 


thors do not diminiſh their Character, but increaſe 
the 


3 Wa MEE a. mats 
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the pleafure of the reader, and gratify his curio- 
ſity ; they don't extinguiſh, bur rather enliven the 
beauty and graces of his ſtyle. 

f Kega halbe, to wound in the Dead [1]; g 
| f N Aud, to give thanks [2]; & 5 A Todi, 7 hey 
SIS efteen's John [3]; vropide [4], amorpivouel, to he. 
281 a diſcourſe [y]; dh. and ve oppos d; 
euvi- Tae quxalas for e dm un [6], are, as far 
as I have obſerved, peculiar to the ſacred writers. 
And there are a great many more peculiarities 
which I have collected; but they are ſo obvious 
to gentlemen converſant. in theſe ſtudies, chat it is 
unneceſſary here to produce em. 


I beg my reader's leave humbly to propoſe 


%F 
3 « 


; one conjecture by putting down dy fee“ as & 
peculiarity in St. John, ſenify ing to defire awith- 
wehemence [7] And this ſenſe affix d to it, 
5 which is not ſtrain d or unnatural, will ſolve what 
; ſeems to me a groſs tautology in our tranſlation. 
4 "Tis this, he rejoic d to ſee my day, and ſaw it, and 
l was glad; that is, he was glad to ſet n.yday, and ſaw 
2 it; and ſo ua glad. Let the deſpiſers of the ſtyle 
, of the facred writers delight in ſuch elegancies ! 
But in this ſignification it runs eaſy and clean, he 
2 earneſtly us or def d to ſee my 475 and ſow 
— 
— [1] St. Mark xi. 4. 
2 Lz] St. Luke ii. 38. 
| | Ls] St. Mat. xiv. 5. . 
5 [4] Philipp. i. 22. | 
r | £5] St. Mark x. 24. & paſſin in 88. Literizs/ 
f [6] 1 Cor. xv. 34. 
3 | St. John , 1 find that ro rgorce 
| | eo Fania 2 in old . zi io li — 
* | not in our preſent way of expreſſion. 
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it, and rejoic d. The Perſian, Syriac and Arabic 


verſions all give it this ſenſe; and the particle ive 
in the original ſeems to require it [8 J. The 
word ſignifies 20 rejoice both in the Claſſics and 
Greek tranſlators of the Bible : and in the latter 
it ſignifies to give thanks or Joyfully to praiſe [9]: 
here only zo deſire earneſtly, which is a very na- 
| tural metonymy, whereby antecedents and conſe- 
quents are put for each other; more natural 
than the uſing 4oTaipw, to ſignify ro contend or 
_ earneſtly ſtrive : which properly ſignifies to pant 
or breathe hard [1]. Give me leave to name a 
few peculiarities in the claſſic authors of Greece, 
and then we ſhall paſs on to another matter. 
Tepico, to bray like an Aſs [1]; dude car 


Savjad ore, like people admiring [3], #Aauot- 


Mus, 4 mixture of joy and ſorrow LA]; THAIKE= 
208. ſo ſmall [y]; dJiacracyio,' 10 di iſperſe or 
ſquander away [o]; rde, a dead body in Thu- 
cydides, in other authors à ſepulchre [7]; 1419715, 


in Plato, is a proſe writer in oppoſition to 


arotnTig* 8]; ders ods, the length of the 
gy [9] ; def a n naturaliz'd [1]; 


ff; 3) Grevii Annot. in Perſic. Evangel. Verfionem, p. 96. 
2. Co 2 


II] Pal, xlix. 16. f 
[1] Her, Gr. 8.461. *Adoluavro; gerate uses · 
[2] Herod. Gr. 263. 1. 5. , 

{3] Xen. Cyr. Exp. 3. p. 182. 

[4] Xen. Hel. 7. 464. 

[5] Demoſ. Philip. 1. p. 17. 1, 10. 

{6] Iſoc. Areop. ip. 194. | 

[7] Thucyd. 1. 74- I. ult. 

[8] E. N p, d; ro. 3 drev firm &5 

Plat. Phæd. 258. I. 1. before E. 

[9] Xen. Cyr. Exp. 2. 2. 3. . 95. L. 5. 
[1] Her. Gr. 9.5 22. |. 36. 
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aegonaranrcine, to loſe [2] ; mrad for 
iH, accuſing [3] ; d + 1190 KaTAKGTE, 
hen the temple was burnt [4]. A great number 
of peculiarities beſide thefe might be produced out 
of the Greek writers, if there was any neceſlity. 
Theſe may ſuffice to excuſe the facred authors on 
this head, who don't more diſagree from the 
Claſſics in their deviations from the common 
and more uſual forms of ſpeaking, - than any 
one of the authentic Claſſics does from the 
reſt. 

For inſtance, examine Herodotus with this view, 


and you will find ſo many words and turns of 
expreſſion peculiar to himſelf, that upon this 


conſideration you may as well call his language a 
new ſpecies of Greek, and a language different 
from Xenophon, Plato, and Thucydides, as call the 
facred language of the New Teſtament Hebrai- 
zing or Helleniſticat Greek, or give it any other 
hard name, which the arbitrary critics ſhall pleaſe 


to impoſe. We plainly ſee by comparing the 


peculiarities and leſs uſual ways of expreſſion in 
the ſacred and foreign claſſics, that theſe latter 
have taken larger liberties, and have made nearer 
approaches to ſoleciſm and violation of gram- 
mar, than the former.“ Ey 7@ u HαEẽE— o). 
dgueToTLEN EovTaAL, becauſe they auill not prattiſe 


and exerciſe themſelves, they will be the more un- 
Skilful ; emgipew ipyas Twi, to gratify and oblige 


any one [5]. Al % i Bapxaior yuraikes 


[2] Thuc. 4. 249. I. antepenult. 
[2] Thucyd. 1. 78. I. 4. 

[4] Her. Gr. 1. 19. J. 15. 

[5] Thuc. 1. 81. 
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ze vav wegs Thor Brod yiuwrai, the Barcean 
women will neither raſte the fleſh of hogs or 
cows [6]. Tevry Y anew Th wit wnic@ 
epi, I rather incline to this opinion [7]. Ke) 
eve Fparer arr d Saxpuierr” e pipe, they 
| there was no man that return'd without 
Fears[8]."AxAd 71 ir as ire THY A ela The d- 
Suns q do TaVTa Frets; did you affirm otherwiſe, 
than that theſe two, courage and FT wane 
different [9]? 


$. 7. Tis further objected againſt the New 
Teftament writers, that their language is rough, 
by adopting barbarous and foreign words and 
expreſſions. There are not many of this ſort» 
but are equally to be defended with the old Greek 
writers, who have many foreign words as well as 
the ſacred Claſſics. In the times when the moſt 
Eminent Greek writers flouriſhed, the Perſian em- 
pire was of vaſt extent, and had a mighty influ- | 
ence upon all Greece, and therefore by their wars, 
commerce, and travels, many of their words be- 
came familiar in the Grecian language. So, in 
the time of our bleſſed Saviour's Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts, the writers of theſe ineſtimable vo- 
lumes we humbly endeavour to vindicate, the 
Roman empire had extended its conqueſts over 
the greateſt part of the world where Greek was 
| fpoken; and therefore there are ſeveral reaſons 


[5] Her. Gr. 4. 281. 1. 25. 

[7] Herod. Gr. 7. p- 453. J. 1, ; 
[8] Xen. Cyrop. 4. 25. P. 46. 

[9] Plato. 
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why they ſhould take into their writings ſome of 
the Roman words and phraſes. 

Thoſe terms put into Greeł characters were 
very well underſtood by the perſons to whom 
they were addreſſed; and upon ſeveral conſidera- 
tions might be more pleaſing and emphatical than 


the original words of the language. 


Shall it be allow'd to Xenopbon, Herodotus, 
and Thwcydides freely to uſe Perſian, Egyptian, 
and other oriental words; and can it be an un- 
pardonable fault for St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Paul, St. Lake, upon occaſion, to uſe Rowan? 
Or do "Agv, xard\s, lde, des, xdexwve-, 
dm ,,], wezgoty ſms, ſound ſtronger or are 
purer Greet than Nets, «nvo@, aus od ia, oe dee, 
re NAH T, vu, H ẽ,v? 

The inſpired writers of the New Teſtament 
having all the dialects of the old Greet language 
agreeably intermix d, the main ſubſtance of the 
ſacred book being inconteſtably the ſame, both 
in words and phraſes, with thoſe of the pureſt 
Claſſics, and their peculiarities in the fignification 
of ſome words, and turn of ſome phraſes, as al- 
lowable as the ſame liberties taken by them, it 
may wich modeſty and reaſon be affirmed, that 


the vigorous Hebraiſms found in the Greek Teſta- 
ment (their conſtruction being perfectiy agree- 


able to good grammar) give great advantage to 
the divine writings; enrich the tongue with the 
treaſures of a new and noble dialect, and give 
additional variety and beauty to the heavenly 
book. Becauſe there are many Hebrew or Syriac 
forms of ſpeech in the New Teſtament, in 
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expreſſing the rites and ceremonies of the Fewi/F 


religion, and the relation which the Chriſtian 
inſtitution bears to that; therefore to affirm in 


general that the language is intirely different from 


the claſſical Greek, is great raſhneſs, and an error 
which many people have run into, who have 
very indecently and unadviſedly attacked the ſtyle 
of the holy writers: I with Mr. Locke had not 


_  faid of all the Epiſtles of St. Paul without guard 


or limitation: - The terms, fays he, are Greek, 
« but rhe idiom, or turn of phraſes, may be 


'<« truly faid to be Hebrew or Syriac [1].” 


What! is there nothing of the idiom or turn 
of the old Greek in St. Paul? Had he learn'd no- 
thing from the pure Claflics which he had read, 
and ſo pertinently cites ? may not a large col- 
lection be made our of his Epiſtles of paſſages 
which have the true purity and propriety of that 
noble language? This learned and ſagacious man 
here implicitly followed tradition, and the au- 
thority of writers, which he would have utterly 
diavowed and fcorned in other caſes. I ſhall 
cloſe this chapter with a paſſage or two of Beza, 
who fpeaks, in my opinion, with great decency 
and judgment: The reaſon why the Evange- 


cc liſts and Apoſtles mingled Hebraiſms with their 
cc Greek, was not becauſe they were Hebrews, 
cc but becauſe they diſcourſed of many things 
cc delivered in the Hebrew learning and law ; 


cc therefore it was neceſſary to retain many things 


'« of thar nature, leſt they might be thought to 
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1 « introduce ſome new doctrine. And 1 cannot 


« wonder that they retain d ſo many Hebraiſms, 
ce when many of them are ſuch, that they can- 
ie not be ſo ppl expreſſed in any other lan- 
ce guage; or rather cannot be expreſſed at all: 
cc ſo that unleſs they had retain'd thoſe forms of 
« expreſſion, they muſt ſometimes have invented 
& new words and phraſes, which would not 
& have been underſtood. In a word, ſince 
cc they were the only perſons whom God was 
cc pleaſed to employ to write all things neceſlary 
« for our ſalvation, we muſt alfo conclude that 
« God ſo guided their tongues and pens, that 
& nothing fell raſhly from them; but that 
« they expreſſed all things fo plainly, properly, 
« and pertinently, that *rwas impoſſible for any 
« one to ſpeak of theſe things with greater 

ce plainneſs and force. [a].“ | 


Ja) Beza on Acts X, 46. p. 4554 
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CHAP. II. 

Wherein the ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament are fully vindicated againſt the 
raſh and ee, Ns of Alain. 


1 


and that is, that there are 
blecifins and abſurdities in the ſtyle of the New 
Teſtament. The Greek of the holy Goſpels and 
Epiſtles has been repreſented to be almoſt as 
- unpolite and horrid as the Latin of the ſchool- 
men. Only fome of the cenſurers of theſe in- 
ſpired authors have allowed St. Luke to write up 
to the propriety and purity of the language ; and 
| have (I think) very partially, and with want of 
Judgment, heap'd excluſive praiſes: upon him. 
Tis plain this Evangeliſt has as many Hebrew 
forms of ſpeech (which theſe gentlemen do not 
allow to be conſiſtent with the purity of the 
Greek) as any writer of the New Teſtament. 
Scholars of great note ſay he has more [3]. 
St. Luke is indeed admirable for the natural elo- 


[3] Ego contenderim Sanctum Lucam plus Hebraiſmorum 
uſurpaſſe, quam ullum cæterorum N. T. ſcriptorum. Joh, Vorſt. 
Philol, ſacra, in Simon's Text of N. T. Co 28. P+ 331. 0 


quence 
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quence and eaſineſs of his language. And don't 
the reſt write with a wonderful perſpicuity, and a 
very beautiful and inſtructive plainneſs > We 
hope to ſhew their excellencies in a proper 
place. 

No wonder if theſe ſacred volumes have been 
attack'd on one hand by lewd libertines, and on 
the other by conceited critics, ſince they contain 
ſuch pure and ſpiritual doctrines, and preach ſuch 
profound humility, that at once lay ſtrict reſtraints 
upon the luſts and exorbitant appetites, and 
beat down the vanity and pride of ſhort-ſighted 
and preſuming mortals. Homer had his Zoilus; 
Thucydides was ungratefully carp'd at by a cde- 
brated author, whoſe chief glory it was to imitate 
him, even in thoſe forms of expreſſion which he 
calFd faults; who could not diſparage him as a 
eritic, nor come near him as an hiftorian [4] 
The incomparable Tully, one of the moſt un- 
exceptionable of all the Claſſics for the ſoundneſs 
of his ſenſe, and purity of his ſtyle, has been ri- 
diculouſly charged with foleciſms by critics of 
note, fome of which have paid the very ſame 
civilities to the inſpired authors. 

"Tis very pleaſant to obſerve the eos 
and pedanrry of the old ſcholiaſts and gramma- 
rians, Donatus, Servius, Acron, and Porphyrio, 
when they charge Virgil, Terence, and Horace, with 
ſoleciſm and falſe Latin, and pronounce ſentence 
againſt thoſe ſupreme judges and authors of the 


correcteſt language, and moſt admirable ſenſe [5]: 


[4] vid. Hobbes's preface to tranſlation of Thucydides. 
Ls] Vid. D. Prat, Gram, Part, II. p. 291. 4. 
The 
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The ſacred writers have been uſed with the ſame 
freedom. 


&. 2. BETORE we proceed, it may = ne- 
ceffary to eſtabliſh the notion of a ſoleciſm, and 
lay the foundation of our diſcourſe upon a clear 


and ſound definition. 


A ſoleciſm, then, as I define it, is a vicious 
and barbarous way of writing, contrary to the 
eſſential reaſon and rules of grammar, to the con- 
cord and government of words in conſtruction 3 
which conſtruction is eſtabliſh'd and authoriz'd by 
the moſt approv'd and beſt authors in a language. 

St. Auguſtin, a ſound judge of purity and elo- 
quence, and a juſt admirer of the genuine and 
fovereign beauties of the New Teſtament, has, 
in better and fewer words, defined it to the ſame 
ſenſe. A ſoleciſm is when words are not apply'd 
and adapted to one another in that regular and natu- 
ral proportion, in which they are applied and adapt- 
ed by the antients, whoſe authority is deciſive [6]. 

He adds afterwards, What then is purity of 
language, but the preſervation of the uſage of 
it recommended and eſtabliſhed 7 the authority 
of the antients? 

Eraſinus ſpeaks in the ſame manner: What is 
it, ſays he, to be guilty of a ſoleciſm but to 
ſpeak contrary to the cuſtom of thoſe who ſpeak 
properly [7]? 

Tiberius, the Rhetorician, put out with Deme- 
zrius Phalereus and others, by the learned Dr. Gale, 


6 De doctrina Chriſtiana. | 
J Eraſ. Ep. I. 13. 1. p. 188, Quid enim eſt ſoleciſſare, quam 
preter conſuetudinem rect rectè loquentium loqui : 
defines 


. 123. 
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defines a ſoleciim to be a change of the com- 
mon and cuſtomary way of ſpeech, which is 
made without either neceſſity or ornament [8.] 
Chariſius (quoted by the reverend and learned 
Dr. Prat [5]) ſays, a foleciſm has words that 
either diſagree with each other, or that are in- 
conſequent; that is, a ſoleciſm is either a breach 
of concord and government in grammar, or 
want of conſequence in reaſoning. My bulineſs 
will be to ſhew that thoſe paſlages in the New 
Teſtament, which many eminent commentators 
and critics have charg'd as ſoleciſms, that is, 
falſe and vicious Greek, are not ſo; but pure and 
proper, by the ready and only way; that is, 
by parallel expreſſions and forms of ſpeech in 
Homer, Anacreon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xene- 
phon, Plato, Tſocrates, Demoſthenes, and a few 
other authors, which are without diſpute ac- 
knowledged by all ſcholars to be the genuine 
Claſſics of the Greek tongue. I likewiſe ſhall 
endeavour, by the ſame inconteſted authority, to 
clear ſeveral paſſages which I have not met with 
in books, but heard in converſation; or that 1 
could not be fartisfy'd about, when I found em in 
the ſacred books, before I compar'd em with the 


foreign Claſſics, which carry as much the appear- 


ance of ſoleciſm as any place attack d by Origen, 
Ferom, Caſtalio, Piſcator, Mill, or any others 


that have implicitly reſigned themſelves to the 


determination of people that went before ws 


[8] L0A 01010120; Zaxntyd TE fv Tet folv GAA" gra 
x. Evence, Br7s $908 To) 09. 
[9] Grammat, Lat. P. I. 213. viye' a Lemet. Phal. 214. 


And 
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And ſurely no man of ſound and polite letters 


can be ſo diſingenuous; no Chriſtian, no man 


of common juſtice and honeſty ſo prejudic'd 
againſt the divine writers of our Saviour's life 
and doctrines, as to condemn in them the ſame 
thing he juſtifies in the old Greek authors ; and 
_ cenſure an expreſſion in St. Paul, &c. as a blemiſh, 
which in Herodotus, &c. he marks out and admires 
as a beauty. | | 
Indeed the Spirit of divine wiſdom directed 
the writers inſpired by him to uſe the ſame noble 
liberties that are taken by the foreign authors, 
who beſt underſtood mankind ; and in the moſt 
forcible manner apply'd to their reaſon and 
affections. Schmidius, on Ads xv. 22. ſays to this 
purpoſe, - << We ought to be religiouſly cautious 
cc not to pretend ſoleciſms or barbariſms in the 
New Teſtament. We don't ſo much asallow 
cc that there is any appearance of ſoleciſm. *Tis 
c certainly great boldneſs not only to examine, 
ce but to correct in grammar, the Sacred Spirit 
cc the author of languages.” As to ſolecifms I 
intirely approve and defend the aſſertion of this 
learned man, and the reaſon he ſupports it 
with [1]; but as to his denying that there is any 
appearance of ſoleciſm, I muſt think he was too 
zealous, and ſcrupulous without occaſion. Tis 
reſiſtleſtly plain, that the div:ne writers do not 
always confine themſelves to plain and common 
grammar, but often expreſs their vigorous ſenti- 


[7] Apoſtoli eum —— ſtylum —— edocti fuerunt ab ipſo 
Spiritu, Sancto, quo doctore & magiſtro, quis, quæſo, unquam 
diſertius aut magis proprie dicere potuit ? Pal. Gram, Græc. 
Sac. P- 659. v ; 


ments 
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ments in the language of the figurative con- 
ſtruction; as all authors do, who have ſtrong and 
bright notions of things; who have a fulneſs of 
ſenſe, and fervour of ſpirit; who are ſincerely 
concern'd and intirely fatisfied of the truth and 
importance of the matters of fact affirm'd, and 
the doctrines recommended and preſsd. *Tis a 
juſt obſervation of that true critic Longinus, that 
writers of a low ſize, and languiſhing genius, 
ſeldom depart from the rules of vuigar grammar. 
They want that quickneſs of apprehenſion, thoſe 
ſprightly images, and that generous warmth and 
emotion of ſpirit, which are neceſſary to pro- 
duce the ſublime. But authors of rich ſenſe, and 
elevated notion, write wich the unconſtraint and 
noble freedom of the figurative conſtruction [2]- 
Apollonius Rhodius, as the ſame Longinus obſerves, 
is ſcrupulouſly exact in keeping up to the pre- 
cepts of plain grammar, ſeldom. makes an excur- 
ſion out of the beaten road, or a ſeeming falſe 
Nep : Homer has a vehemence and fire in his 
genius that cannot be confin d. Therefore in 
him, as in all ſublime authors, you find bold 
breaks, and ſurprizing turns; you are perpetually 
entertain d with a rational vehemence, and a 
ſucceſſion of ſprightly thoughts, and a delightful 
variation of the order and contexture of his 
words. In his free and maſterly ſtyle there are 
daring liberties and ſparkling metaphors, which 
men of clear diſcernment and ſteady judgment 
admire and are charm'd with; but their ſplendor 
and majeſty quite dazzle and confound weak-ey'd 


[2] Dionyſ. Long. §. 35. p · 192. & OP 36. pP · 195 
| | am- 
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grammarians and ſcholiafts. Now wou'd the 

moſt bigotted and plodding editor of this 
cautious and formal poet, ſo grammatically accu- 
rate, preſume to compare him with Homer, who 
diſregards ſeveral little niceties in vulgar grammar, 
and difdains to be confin'd to an anxious and 
ſpiritleſs regularity [ 3]? 

+ T cannot here omit a paſſage out of an excel- 
lent writer and critic of our own, equal to the 
antients : * The moſt exquiſite words and fineſt 

dc ſtrokes of an author are thoſe which very often 
cc appear the moſt doubtful and exceptionable 
re to a man who wants a reliſh for polite learn- 
ce ing; and they are theſe which a ſour un- 
ec diſtinguiſhing critic generally attacks with the 
ce greateſt violence. Tull obſerves, That *tis 
cc very eaſy to brand or fix a mark upon what 
c he calls verbum ardens, or, as it may be 
« render d into Engliſh, a glowing bold expreſſion, 
ce and to turn it into ridicule by a cold ill- 
cc natur d criticiſm [4]. ” 

I am highly pleas'd with the account the 

learned Beza gives of the pretended ſoleciſms in 
the N. T. in anſwer to the intolerable liberties 
which Eraſmus often takes with the ſacred writers. 

According to which account this great man 
does not eſteem 'em to be any blemiſhes of 
ſpeech, or violations of rational grammar, bur 
really does juſtice to the inſpired authors; makes 


| ſhort work, and gives up the cauſe we are 
attacking. | 


[3] Long. ubi ſupra, : 
[4] Mr q Addiſon, | 


cc 1 


a 8 — N * 


ce 1 
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ce J allow there i; the greateſt ſimplicity in the 
« Apoſtolical writings, neither do I deny thar 
cc there are tranſpoſitions, inconſequences, and 
« alſo ſome ſoleciſms. But this I call an excel - 
cc lence, not a fault; and from theſe 
cc tranſpoſitions, — ſoleciſms who 
« can vindicate either Demoſtheues or Homer 
ce himſelf [5]? * | 
If theſe ſeeming improprieties be real excel- 
lencies and beauties, they have no occaſion to be 
clear'd of them; and we only make this very 
reaſonable demand, that the ſacred writers in 
Greek may have the ſame juſtice with the foreign 
caſſical authors. 

This learned critic and ſcholar ſeems in ſome 
places to have forgot this conceſſion. We excuſe 
human infirmities, and wiſh that ſome other 
great ſcholars and divines had any-where ſpoke 
with the ſame temper and reſpect to the Evan- 
gelical and Apoſtolical ſtyle. | 

That there are any real ſoleciſms in the writers 
of the New Teſtament, 1 abſolutely deny: the 
appearances of ſoleciſm are the ſame in them with 
the authentic writers of old Greece : and this Sole- 
cophanes, or appearance of ſoleciſm, always pro- 
ceeds from ſome one of theſe four cauſes: 

I. Ellipſis, or a want of a word or words, to 
make up the complement of the ſenſe, or a 


7 gramtnarical period. 

1 2. Pleonaſmus, or the uſing more words than 
are ſtrictly neceſſary barely to underſtand the 
meaning of an affirmation or propoſition. 


[5] Beza on Acts x. 46. p. 454. 
| 3. Exe» 
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3. Exchanging the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, and 
their accidents one for another, which, to 

of weak capacities, renders the diſcourſe 
perplex'd and difficult; but to thoſe, who have 
heads rightly turn'd to polite literature, gives high 
pleaſure by the charming variety of ideas, and 


beautiful alluſions, and new relations which ariſe ] 


from ſuch exchanges properly and judiciouſly 
made. 5 

4. From Hyperbaton or Tranſpoſition (under 
the conduct of judgment, and a true genius, 
which we ſuppoſe of the reſt) which puts words 
out of that order, which, according to the rules 
of vulgar grammar, is moſt fafe; and the report 
of heavy and injudicious ears ſounds with the 
eaſieſt ſmoothneſs and harmony. 


. 3. ELL1esis or defect in the firſt-rate au- 
thors often makes the language ſtrong and cloſe, | 
and pleaſes an intelligent reader, by leaving ſome- 
thing for him to fill up, and giving him room 


fo exerciſe his own thought and ſagacity. 


Becauſe the verb is an eſſential part of a ſen- 
tence, when. that cannot be ſupply'd by the 
common ways of filling up the Ellipſis, it ſeers | 
to be as formidable an objection as any the ad- 
0 Moog 00 7», &% | 
EEny aye iuds — dux old eie 7h yiyers ate) [6]. | 
Though this may be made out another eaſy way, 
by ſuppoſing 4T1a9s, 4parr@- 27 or drivavs | 


verſaries have rais'd 


underſtood. The people being in a ſuſpenſe — 


This Moſes zs gone, vaniſbed away, or we know 


not what is become of him. 


[6] Ad vii 40, from Exod, xxx, 1. Vid. Plal ci. 15. 


Yet 
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Yet if none of thoſe words, or any others of 
the ſame importance could be underſtood ; we 
defend it, and all of the ſame nature in the di- 
vine writings by the uſage of the antients, which 
commands language, #%AAJ 3d 80% e. 
s dons ras montws Vardifagdai, the army be- 
ing large, every city or ſtate will not be able to 
quarter it [75]. The Hebrew, Septuagint, and 
eccleſiaſtical writers, frequently uſe the fame way 
ot expreſſion. St. Clement has it particularly, 
1 Ep. to Cor. p. 49. not. 2. where the very 
learned editor of that venerable father might with 
equal truth have call'd it claſſical as Helleniſtical 
Greek, So the admirable Grotius might as well 
have call'd it, on Ads vii. 40. afore- 
mentioned, a Greek as a Hebrew form of 
ſpeech [8]. 
Sometimes a verb is omitted that is neceſſary 
to the ſenſe, but 'tis very eaſy and obvious to 
ſupply it: 4 4 yurn, ive goCnTas + ardes, i. e. 
zer or PAeTeTa, let the woman ſee or take cars 
that ſhe reverence her husband [9]. The com- 
mentators puzzle themſelves and their readers 
about far-fetch'd ways of ſolving it, making irs 
ſuperfluous, & c. But this is plain, and ſo far 
from being a fault, that it is an Attic elegance: 
Y deus u d4N@0y YT IA 0) a4 9uliuer», take 


[7] Thucyd. 6. 3 52. I. 17. Her. Gr. 4. I. 6, 7. 
of p. 12. I. 22, 23. Oxon. Greek. * r 


[$8] Deut. iv. 3. Pſal. xviii. 30. | 

[9] Epheſ. v. 33. Joa, which we ſuppoſe here underſtood, is 
expreis'd in Plat. Gorgias, p. 512. 1. 3. before E. AA & 
waxtkpe, Goo wi GAG Ti Td yevvalov, nal T2 dae T Ts 


Cate Tex ua} oukerd ate 


GC 2 heed 
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heed left you be ſurprix d or caught thri? your 
modeſty [1]. | 
There is an appearance of impropriety in nu- 
merous places in the ſacred book, which is 
clear d by ſupplying a word underſtood, and 
juſtified by inconteſted examples of the nobleſt 
authors. *Agu]% yep nu and then 
eig follows, which muſt agree with 1uas 
© underſtood [2]. IIaęi ene x Toro: AEjꝗQã ͥ - 

paviatos d ie T4 Se [3]. 

That ſeeming want of conſequence in St. 
Luke [4], and if it ſhall bear fruit — but if not, 
cut it down, is an Attic elegance: x) nv u FU 
1 macs — if that attempt happily ſucceed 
but if not, they ſhould command the Mityleneans F 
to deliver their ſhips, and demoliſh their walls [y]. | 
Eu tc underſtood will fill up the ſenſe in both / 
| q 
0 


theſe, and all ſuch caſes. Sometimes in a long 
period in the ſacred writers there is a want of 
confequence, becauſe the laſt member, which 
| was to anſwer the precedent, and complete the ſ 
ſenſe, is ſuppreſs d; but it is immediately ſupply'd # 
by any man who is a capable reader of any good 1 
author. / ſi 
So in St. Peter [6], If God ſpared not the old 7 
world, nor the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, vor 
the angels which fell from their allegiance, and N 
high ſtations in glory. Then he paſles 


[i] Plat. Gorgias, 489. 1. Ariſtoph. Ran, 1028. Theſ- 
moph. 274. | 5 15 
bz] 1 Pet. 4. 12. 5 | / | 
[3] Her. Gr. 9. 530. I. “. 80 
IA] St Luke xiii. 9. | | | 
Is] Thucyd. 3. 149. 1. 13. I. & 135. | 
| [6] 2Pet. i. 4, 5, 6. > 


On 
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on to another thing, without filling up the 
ſenſe. 

Tis very obvious and eaſy, from the deſign 
and argument of the Apoſtle, to ſupply what is 
wanting : Neither will a juſt God ſpare: theſe 
moſt vile and impious heretics, which J have de- 
ſcribed. Such an omiſſion is frequent with the 
moſt polite and correct of Roman as well as Greek 
writers [5]. 

The verb ele or ben is ſometimes underſtood, 
which makes an agreeable change of the perſon, 
and the turn of the diſcourſe quick: And he 
commanded him to tell no man, but go, fſhew. thy- 
ſelf to the prieſt [8]. That paſſage in Xexophon 
is exactly parallel to that in St. Luke : Cyrus bad 
him be of good courage, becauſe he would be with' 
them in a ſhort time; ſo that, if you pleaſe, you 


au have opportunity of ſeeing me [o]. 
The pronoun, for emphaſis and diſtinction, is 


ſometimes omitted in the ſacred writers: ve 


Tiva, . amteuoiusda ; pi, Co awvis Mν⁰νL 1]. 
The beſt claſſic writers have the ſame omiſ- 
fion : d tnptrir, & Tau, Ayer, & M- 
ves [2]. 

Mö is often underſtood in the writers of the 
New Teſtament : sx #44 JSiy£7a41, UM + ame- 


[7] Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 466, 467, 468, 469. Tul. de Orat. 
p. 308. not. edit, a Pearce. Virg. En. I. v. 23, 24. VI. ver. 


119, 120, 121. 


[$] St. Luke v. 14. So Acts xvii, 3. 


[9] Xen. Cyrop. 1. p. 28. 1. 21, 22. Ed. Oxon. Greek, 
Xen. Hellen. 1. p. 9. 


[1] St. John vi. 68. 
[2] Plat. de Repub, 5. 390+ 1. 24. edit. à Maſſey, 


C3 j 
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S6AQITE wes [3]. So in Plato, Thucydides, and 
Sophocles, tis omitted [A]. | 

The verb fubſtantive is frequently underſtood 


in the writings of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles f.5]; 
and a learned commentator tells us, tis an idiom 


of the Helleniſtical language [6]. But eis as 
often omitted in the beſt authors of old Greece, 
and the omiſſion of it might as well have been 
.Calld a Greciſm or Latiniſm as a Helleniſm. 
*Tis elegantly left out in ſhort quick ſayings and 
moral ſentences: #sx ayay woavxuearin [7]. 


Kon 38 i 7Uxn, Y T8 Hue db [8], Ard n 


u To Fae tv Tue [9]. 

The omiſſion of the little words %, or 5 isn, 
and dN, makes that paſlage in St. Paul to 
Timothy ſeem a little harſh and abrupt: A 
Aryouex en, eis dd yenourer, em KaTaspopi THY 
dubyro, not to wrangle and quarrel about words, 
which is to no profit, but to the ſubverting of the 
bearers [1]. But we find the ſame omiſſion in 
authors of the greateſt purity ; and good critics 
Call it a beauty of the Attic dialet : "Eporys 
Jondety of dg dinpapriiver aict TETE Ts 
Yes q vel ass, Y poli da: avwrev, uh dtor, Men 
ſeem to miſtale about the power of this God 


Iz] St. Mark ix. 37. 

[4] Plat. Crito. 66. 1. 26. Dial. Sel. Camb. Ypyw, ua} u 
dvs D. Thuc. 8. 516, 1. ult. Sophoc. Antigone v. 549. 

[5] 1 Theſſ. ii. 10. 1 Cor. viii. 7, &c. 

[6] Exam, Var. Lec. 86, 

{7] Hom. 'Ia, 8“. 204. 
IS] Iſoc. ad Demon. 9. 

'[9] Plat. Gorgias, 499. 1. 5. after C. 

[7] 2 Tim. i. 14. * 
5 Pluto, 
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Pluto, and to fear him, which is not fit and 
reaſonable [2]. 5 

Sometimes there ſeems to be a defect and 
blemiſh in a diſcourſe, becauſe one verb or 
adjective is applied to two nouns, when the ſenſe 
of it only ſuits with one; fo that either another 
word muſt be underſtood, or the ſingle verb or 
adjective be taken in a double or two contrary 
ſenſes: ydaa vuds ir, ve = Broue [3]. 
The verb cannot with equal propriety be apply'd 
to both the words that ſeem to be govern'd of 
it: ſome add kd, and the Arabic and Syriac 
verſions ſupply it: I have not nouriſbd or fed 
you with meat. Homer has oivoy Staquariuuer 
r bd. That want of a word in St. Paul 
to St. Timothy ſeems as harſh as any inſtance of 
figurative grammar in the New Teſtament : 
KaAverTar Yyapcy, di ð U- Hoy, forbidding 
or commanding not to marry [commanding] to abſtain 
from meats [4]. The negative word is put down 
in the former, and the affirmative underſtood in 
the latter part of the ſentence. The ſame Elljpfes 
is often met with in the greateſt Claſſics. So in 
Tully, when the word deny was expreſ#d in the 
former clauſe, /ay or affirm muſt be underſtood 
in the latter of his ſentence [5]. No man p- 
plauds a perſon for ſpeaking ſo that the hearers 
may underſtand what he ſays; but deſpiſes him 


[2] Plat. Cratylus, 403. I. 13. 
[3] 1 Cor. iii. 2. 

[4] 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

Ls] De Oratore. 
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who cannot do it. Every man muſt be under- 
ſtood before deſpiſes in the laſt Clauſe [6]. 


$. 4. PLEONASMVUs, or uſing more words than 
are ſtrictly neceſſary to make up the gramma- 
tical ſenſe, is frequent in the ſacred writers, and 
in all the antient and valuable writers of Greece 
and Rome. The Pleonaſm, as us d by theſe noble 
authors, is ſo far from obſcuring or flattening the 
diſcourſe, that it makes the ſenſe intelligible and 
Clear, and heightens the emphaſis of the ex- 


preſſion: it impreſſes ideas deep in the mind; 


and is of peculiar uſe to raiſe the value and ma- 
jeſty of great and lofty ſubjects. The repetition 
of the ſame ſenſe varied by different words is 
not only according to the cuſtom of the Hebrew, 
which has great variety and noble beauties ; but 
nature in many inſtances directs and requires 
repcugons ; and they are frequent in all lan- 


Arto is elegantly plronaſtica! in St. Paul [y]; 


which is peculiarly worth notice, becauſe upon 


it d the emendation of an obſcure and 
faulty rendring of that paſſage of the Apoſtle in 
our Emgliſh : if any man ſeems to be contentious : 


it ſhould be either, if any man is diſpos d to be 


[6] Qui fit, Mecznas, ut nemo, quam fibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat; laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 


Where nemo cannot be the nominative to /audet, but omnis home 
muſt be underſtood ; reaſon muſt ſupply and fill up this defici- 
ency, and departure from plain vulgar grammar. Hor. Sat. I. 1. 


1, 2, 3+ 
[7] 1 Cor. xi. 16. 


con- 
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contentious, or, agreeable to the uſe of the phraſe 
in the beſt claſſic authors, if any man is conten- 
tious: So Xenophon, dr wines aalernds j, 
aur Fs becauſe he was their father's friend [8.] 
Ey reis b e Tois monpuurs Soxuoars dv [o. 
So kd og a A νẽ x in Ariſtophanes is rendered, they 
did injuries [1.) O Joxzvies apyei ff i ,q v 
in St. Mark, is xueudν,H du i. e. i , in 
St. Luke [2]. / 

The eloquent and judicious Archbiſhop T:llor- 
ſon obſerves, that it is the manner of the He- 
brews to expreſs a thing both affirmatively and 
negatively, when they would fay it with great 
certainty and emphaſis [3]. And we may further 
add, which vigorous form of ſpeech is common 
in the New Teſtament, and the nobleſt Claſſics, 
whoſe manner it 1s o expreſs a thing both 
ways. 

The fame thing is expreſſed three times in 
St. John, once negatively, and twice affirma- 
tively. He confeſſed, and denied not, and confeſſed. 
He was ſo juſt and modeſt as to confeſs 
and not deny the truth; and what he confeſs d 
was this, that he was not the Meſſias [4]. I ſpeak 
the Truth in Chriſt, I He not [5]; is a ſolemn 
and ſeaſonable repetition, proper to convince 


18] Hellen. 6. p. 410. 

[9] Xen. OEcenom. p. 23. 

[1] Ariſtoph. Aves, v. 1584, 

[2] St. Mark x. 42. St. Luke xxii. 25. 

F3] Ser. Fol. 14. p. 150. on Pal, cxix, 56. | 
[4] St. John i. 20. | 
[5] Beza 1 Tim. ie 7. and Caſaub. on the place. 
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St. Timothy of the pious zeal and authority of ; 


St. Paul. Beza on this place allows it to have 
great emphaſis, and ſays it is an Hebrew Pleonaſm. 
To which Caſaubon replies, And why an Hebrew 
Pleonaſm, (i. e.) ſo as to exclude it from being 
claſſical Greek) when the firſt authors of Greece fre- 
quently uſe it ? 

St. Luke very vigorouſly expreſſes the vindency 
and rage of the Fews againſt the doctrines and 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity in that very apt and 
lively repetition : They were filled with malicious 
zeal, and contradicted the things ſaid by Paul, 
contradicting and blaſpheming [6]. Theſe furious 
zealots contradicted St. Pauls heavenly doctrines, 
and not that only, bur they aggravated their ob- 
ſtinacy by impudence-and outrageous language 3 
they contradicted without reaſon and decency ; 
they added horrid blaſphemy to their groundleſs 
contradiction. Eraſmus has a ſcruple upon him 
whether the repetition be right; but tis found in 
2 great majority of books; and that it is not un- 
claſſical, but pure, I ſhall ſhew by parallel forms 
of expreſſion in the nobleſt claflics ; and that it 
' 15 not flat, but emphatical, we not only prove by 


the frequent uſage of the moſt noble writers in 


the world; but appeal to the judgment of all 
perſons who underſtand human nature. A paſlage 
parallel to that above- mentioned in St. John we 
have in Thucydides : That afterwards you may 
duell in ſafety yourſelves, and have the com- 


mand of all Greece conſenting t0 it, wot by . 


[6] At xiii, 45. 
force, 
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: force, but voluntarily, with their | affecti- 


on [7], | 
Crito, in axvceling his hearty concern for his 


dear friend Socrates, and eagerly preſſing him to 
make his eſcape out of priſon, and ſhun ap- 
proaching death, runs into a repetition very na- 
tural and moving: Al! things muſt be done this 
night but if we delay any longer, it will be 
impoſſible, and not feaſible; therefore by all means 
be perſuaded by me, and take no other reſolu- 
tion [8]. If crxobopiucr oixias in Herodotus [g 
and AuToiTo AuTas in Plato [1], be pure Greek, 
ſure no conſiderate man will carp at oixiav é ele- 
Jony and xa exdpnoar in the Evangeliſt [2], 

Repetition of the ſame word expreſſes increaſe 
and addition with muck force in moſt languages: 
I pray that your charity may more and more 
abound [3]. So in Xenophon there is a repetition 
of oA#@y, multitudes ſtill more and more pour d 
in upon them [4]. Bez's altering the reading 
in St. Luke xix. 4. and preferring -7pooJeguer to 
Sep upon the authority of one manuſcript. 
and one printed book, is intolerable liberty, and 


[7] Thucyd. 6. p. 3. J. 3,4. Ka? Th; 3 
zo, na 's BI, nar Lu,! de Hyyoyole: 

#8] Crito 54. 1. 2. Ed. Camb. 

[9] Herod. Gr. 1. 41. 


4 Plato Soc, Ap. 8. Camb. Plato Theag. 129. Hen. 


[z] St. Mat. ii. 10. vii. 28, 


Iz] Phil. i. g. | 
[4] OA Tac{uv na) TA Fe Xen. Cyrop. 7. 


the 
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the reaſon he gives weak and vain ; becauſe 
Fed e,] iurerdw will make a "Sabo Wis — 
That learned man had read fifty inſtances of 
Pleonaſinus in the moſt accurate and celebrated 
authors. They are ſo common in both Roman 
and Greek authors, that I ſhall only name one out 
of the noble hiſtorian, iv] TEMAGUTAITES 
apeTo Ly. 

In comparatives a repetition invigorates the 
ſentence, and doubles the emphaſis. We have 
KZN aewTie in the New Teſtament, pa- 
rallefd in the Claſſics, ds 4uevey &n rt yd 
pANAGV, i CG mann AANY ACtoTp3- [6]. 
Another ſtrong word ſtill added gives the utmoſt 
advantage and vigour to the expreſſion : amaw 
Mann uf is as ſtrong an emphaſis as any 
language can bear ; but no language can reach 
the glory of the ſubject the Apoſtle there treats 
of, and the exceſſive happineſs which he de- 
| ſcribes [7]. Tſocrates has the very fame bold 

beautiful form of ſpeech apply'd to a ſubject infi- 
nitely inferior [8]. 

Eraſmus, upon this Place of the Apoſtle, well 
obſerves, that he doubles the comparative out of 
vehemence, and to deſcribe exceſſive preference; 
and adds, And that aecarging to the idiom of the 
Hebrew tongue. He ought either to have omit- 
ted the latter claufe, becauſe your critics, that 
find fault with the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, | / 


[5] Herod. Gr. f. F. 289. l J. 
K 12 St. Mark vii. 36. Herod. Gr. 1. p. Iz. l. 22. ibid, Is 
23. 


171 — 23. 
181 Iſoc. Archid, . 416, J. Jo Baſil, Gr, m_ 


always 
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always by it mean that it is not claſſical Greek : 


or elſe he ought to have ſaid, And that according 
to the manner of both the Hebrew and Greek 


tongues. 


Repetition of a principal word in a long period 
is often found in the beſt authors; and fince 
it is excus d in them by their capable readers, it 
would be great injuſtice to reflect upon it as un- 


politeneſs or deformity in the ſacred authors. 
TsTov * Mavonv begins a verſe in St. Luke, and 


towards the middle Ts7oy is repeated, and then 


the Evangeliſt finiſhes his period [9]. 

So in Xenoß bon a ſection begins with zd 
j ade] then after five lines, without complete- 
ing the ſenſe, and with the interpoſition of other 
matters, and a very long parentheſis, that polite 
writer repeats ata n with a change of durò- 
xeNοννπεανα in the beginning, into I xopor Ts 
47s in the latter part of the period [1]. 

When St. Paul, and any of the other ſacred 
writers, have a period any ways interrupted or 
perplex d after this manner, ſad outcries are 
made of the unpoliteneſs of the ſtyle, the breach 
of grammar, of inconſequence and barbariſm. 
In the claſſic writers ſuch liberty is excus d and 
vindicated, when all the favourable allowances 
ſhou' d be made for the ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment that can be made, for reaſons which can- 
not equally be pleaded for the others. No lan- 


[9] Acts vii. 35. 


[1] Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 2. p-. IQ, Grazc, Oxon, Vid. Plat. 


Theag. p. 138. I. 36. 
guage 
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| Luage can ſupply words and expreſſions equiva- 


lent to the vehemence and- impetuouſneſs of the 
facred writers ſpirit, to the heavenly ſublimity of 
the notions, to the auguſt myſteries, and moſt 
bleſſed and important morals contain'd in thoſe 
divine compolitions. 

Sometimes one thing is expreſſed as if it was 
two; for the hope and the reſurrectiou of the 
dead, that is, for the hope of the reſurrection of 
the dead, and in the region and ſhadow of death, 
are inſtances of this form of ſpeech in the New 
Teſtament [2]. *Tis uſual in the Hebrew and 
Greet tranſlators of the Old Teſtament [3]. 

And not uncommon in the noble Claſlics , 
£30470 x) aegtguuit]e, be ſacrificd and was very 
zealous, that is, he very zealouſly ſacriſic d [4]. 

Two relatives are often in Hebrew us'd for 
one [5]; the Septuagint often uſe the ſame re- 
petition; and fo do the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles 
of our Lord[6]. But this manner of expreſſion 
is not 2 mere Hebraiſm, but is usd by the 
moſt approv'd and pure authors of Greece; 


bree 6 Egos elves, s t5iv las [7], S ͥ 


a.; Aules is often ſuperfluous, and put down 


L:] As xxiii.. 6, St. Mat. iv. 16. 

[3] Eis enueta aal nahe i. e. 8:5 eu Tv HEN /. 
Gen. i. 14. 

[4] Herod. Gr, 9. 524. I, 30. Herod. Gr. 8. 493. Ari- 
ſtoph. Pax, v. 238. 

{5] Pal. i. 4. . | 

[6] Exod. iv. 17. St. Mark vii. 25, 1 Pet. ii, 24. in which 
two places urig and æu rd are left out, the tranſcriber vainly 
fancying em to be falſe Greek, and Dr. Mill pronounces it 
Hebraizing Greek.+ | 
[7] Plat. Conviv. 2292, Francofurt. 


when 
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when the principal noun makes a complete ſenſe 
without it; Ted coe. Ti u —— cu. 
paxeav wn [8]. 

The pronoun e is redundant in Herodotus in a 
manner that appears more licentious than any 
thing of this nature in the New Teſtament [o]. 

Plutarch juſtly admires Thucydides for his clear 
and moſt marvellous repreſentation of the fatal 
overthrow of Nicias and all his forces in Sicily. 
In the concluſion of that deſcription that noble 
hiſtorian makes uſe of a ſclect variety of ſynony- 
mous words to expreſs with all poſſible emphaſis 
that univerſal and remedileſs miſchief. 

In all reſpects they were intirely defeated, and 
they ſuffered no ſmall miſchief in any particular : 
but they were cut off with an univerſal de- 
ſtruction, both army and fleet; there was nothing 
but what 'periſh'd [1]. 

Several paſſages will, in the ſecond part, be 
produc'd out of the ſacred writers, which claim 
2 ſuperiority over the nobleſt places in Greek 
and Latin Claſſics. At preſent I cannot but 
think that the variety and emphaſis of thoſe ele- 
gant and ſublime repetitions of St. Paul to the 
Epheſians [2] are at leaſt equal to that celebrated 


_ I Cyr. p. 15. 1. ult. Gr. Oxon. Two pronouns are 
nt in Herod. Gr. p. 248. BVA, Tov B jEjR EH 
= ei diva. T0 A K6AEUSV (4a1v rag. 
(9] Ti 08 70: KAKOv I 1 Ales, 5 8 rav „ Ag | o. A e 
12, 


6 pydecv o/ 1 06, 5 7av Cav Tiva. Herod 
13, 14. The pronoun is often redundant i in Latin : Ng 


am, Thaidi quæ dono data eſt, ſein' cam hinc civem eſſe? 

Ter. Eun. 5. 5. v. 9, 10. 
ſx] Thucyd. 7. P · 468, 
[2] Epheſ. iii. 20, 21. 


paſſage. 
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paſſage. The beſt tranſlation muſt do injury to 
the great original. But that concluſion of the 
Apoſtle, eis adoas Tas Ye, dvare- of dun, 
defies any verſion to come any thing near 1 and 
commands our wonder. 

The facred writers often uſe repetitions for 
reaſons ſuperior to any that can be given for the 
uſe of them in foreign authors. The Word was 
with God, and was in- the beginning with God, 
is a repetition that divines judge was intended 
by the Apoſtle to confute the impudence of 
 Cerinthus, who aſſerted, That the Demiurgus 
or Creator was eſtrang d or ſeparated from 
A 
« Nothing (ſays an excellent divine and cham- 


cc pion of Chriſtianity) can be more directly 


cc levell'd againſt that doctrine than this aſſertion 
cc of St. John's, that the Word, who was the 
« Creator of the world, was from the beginning, 
cc or always with God [3.]” 

Tis ſaid of the Meſſiah by St. John, that he 
made all things, and without him was not made 
any thing that was made ; where the bleſt Apo- 
ſtle lays down this eſſential tru h both ways, firſt 
by way of affirmation, and then by negation, to 
give this fundamental article the utmoſt ſanction, 
and exclude all poſſibility of juſt exception. The 
eternal Word created all worlds, and their inha- 
bitants : we are not to except any part of the 
creation, not the inviſible things above, angels, 
principalities, powers; which the heretics pre- 


[3] Dr. Waterland's {cond ſermon on the divinity of our 
tended 


- — 


Saviour, p. 23, 24. 
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tended to diſtinguiſh from this lower creation : 
for they ſtupidly pretended that the upper and 
lower world had not the ſame author [4.] 


§. 5. HYPERBATON, or the tranſpoſition of 


words and members of periods out of the com- 


mon order and ſituation, may give an uneven and 
rugged ſound to the untun'd ear, and judgment 
of plodding ſcholiaſts and mere drudges in gram- 
mar : but thoſe ſeeming embaraſſments and 
harſhneſſes of language often repreſent the things 
deſcrib'd with a correſpondent. ſound, and full 
effect; and agreeably diverſify the ſtyle ; and 
entertain a judicious ear, that would be offended 
wich a ſtyle over-poliſh'd, and gliding with a 
perpetual ſmoothneſs, and uninterrupted current. 
Flowery meadows, open champains ftretch'd 
out into a large extent, clear gently flowing 
rivers, and regular rows of trees, planted and 
prun'd with art and exactneſs, are very charming 
and delightful. But falls of water, wears and ra- 
pid ſtreams, that murmur loud, that toſs looſe 


4] Dr. Waterland's ſecond ſermon on the divinity of our 


Saviour, p. 46, 47. After the Arian controverſy aroſe, the 


« Catholicks made good uſe of this latter part of this text 
«« eſpecially, which is ſo very expreſſive and emphatical. The 
% Arian principle is, that the Son was the firſt thing that God 
«© had ever made; and that God made him immediately by 
« himſelf, without the intervention of any other perſon. Againſt 
ce this the Catholicks pleaded, that nothing was made without 
ce the intervention of the Son, the Apoſtle having emphatically 
te declared, that ⁊vit bout him was not any thing made that was 
« made, There was therefore nothing made immediately by 
«© the Father without the intervention and concurrence of the 
« Son, Canſequently the Son was not made at all, fince it is 
«© abſurd to imagine that he interven'd or concurr'd to the 
«<< making himſelf z which would be the ſame as to fay, that he 
6 exiftcd before he exiſted, or was prior to himſelf, * 

ſtones, 


— 
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ſtones, and daſh againſt little broken rocks; 
threatning precipices and rugged mountains co- 


vered with trees flouriſhing in their wild waſtes | 


and green buſhes growing out of the clefts of 


the craggs, dreſs up a landſcape in its full beau- | 


ties, and conſummate the charms of the proſpect. 
A ſtyle that imitates the different appearances of 
nature, and, as ſome expreſs it, its beautiful irre- 
gularities, which I would rather call its beautiful 
varieties, entertains the mind and imagination 
with a moſt grateful variety of ſenſations and re- 
flections; and gratifies the curioſity of human 
nature with a perpetual ſucceſſion of new-riſing 
ſcenes and freſh pleaſures. 

That place i in St. Jobn [5], d ua⸗ 75 yplope, 
d bAdGETE dn ave, ty vply wine, is perplex'd and 
put out of the plain order, but cannot be ſaid to 
be more harſh or miſplac'd than that tranſpoſi- 
tion in Herodotus : AN Tt N AcintTas 70 e- 
türe h A 6 Wiyis®- . 

That tranſpoſition in St. Mattheny as I TN, 
V + ve, Y AA x) BAT may ſeem a lit- 
_ tle unuſual and 8 but we have the ſame 
in Homer : Upwyh Th Y WX@M TeAET avdpay 
Ou Te, x; cAAvpuiray [7], where there is no 


room to object that the inverſion of the natural 


Order was occaſioned by the neceſſity of the 
verſe, becauſe either way that is equally ſecur'd. 


[5] 1 John ii. 27. 
[6] Her. Gr. 1. 45. I. 4. Thucyd. 7. 417. I. antepenult. 
[7] St. Mat. xii. 22. Hom, Ia. 3'- 450+» Ard ua Euprr(- 


zu Eyucagvre; 70 avrd dpaprivscv, GTi TITo Jpg, wv TAs 
 TpaywIigmg. Ariſtot. Heinſ. it. ſac. p. 223. 


The 
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The natural poſition of the fifth verſe of St. 
Paul's epiſtle to Philemon ſhould have been thus: 
Hearing of thy love to all ſaints, and the faith 
which thou haſt in our Lord Feſus Chriſt. Our 
tranſlators improperly retain'd the tranſpoſition, 
which will not be endured in Exgliſß, but ſuch 
conſtruction is allowable in Greek, and uſed by 
the nobleſt authors. That of Demoſthenes is en- 
tangled much after the ſame manner, and cannot 
be tranſlated into Exel , preſerving the order 
of the words. Ot wiv ix ego; xd]ayeraom, a 
dS ouupaxu TeWvar: Dir, Tis TousTss d rosb- 
Aug. 

Sometimes the words are not tranſpos d or 
entangled, but an epithet is transfer d by a me- 


tonymy from the moſt proper word to one that 


appears leſs ſo ; but is dependent upon it, and re- 
lated in ſenſe. 

So in St. Luke api aun iv Topevopueren eg 
Ley us for repcucf iv, which is parallef d by 
that in Herodotus, ore brhov S ,ια dpiiioy 
«Jer for agniov[8]. The Latins ſometimes take 
the ſame liberties, eſpecially the poets, Uſus pur- 
purarum ſidere clarior [9]. M&Gov prizes n B 
uu for Bois peiCores wiintos makes the ſentence 
ſtrong and compact, and gives an agreeable 
change to the conſtruction, but is inferior to 
that vigorous inverſion Togwy oTvpidor FANS pee 
74 KAQgTUATOY, for migts oTvpid as TAPES N. 
la ror, which 3 _ ennobles the Expreſ- 


[8] St. Luke ix. 53. 
[9] Hor, Ode III. 1. v. 42. 


ſion. 


— 
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ſion [1]. There is a beautiful paſſage in Plato, 


which reſembles this in the inſpired writer, and 
is turn d after the Hebrew manner, whereby ſub- 
ſtantives are put for adjectives, xvTeetT]or e 
Tois &Ag8o Un x, xdnan Seavudoie [2]. 


The learned Grotius conjectures that ev3vs is 


tranſpos d in St. Matthew [3], den es for 
god de avicn, as ſoon as he had gone up, and 
juſtifies the phraſe by authorities out of Æſchylus 
and Ariſtotle : to which I add a parallel inſtance 
out of a very pure author: re Y pin 74- 
Xisa, as ſoon as ever he was elected [A]. So 
upon this ſuppoſition our tranſlation ſhould run; 
After Feſus was. baptized, as ſoon as he came up 
out of the water, the heavens were opened, &c. 


To fay our Saviour immediately came out of 


the water after he was baptiz d, ſeems to be a 
low circumſtance of ſmall importance or uſe: 


but take it che other way, and it very clearly and 


gratefully introduces the account of the follow- 
ing glorious appearance, and aweful atteſtation 
from heaven of our ' Saviour's intimate relation 
and dearneſs to the Lord of eternity. 


St. Paul makes a noble repetition and interrup- 


tion in his ſtyle, out of a generous eagerneſs and 
impatience to expreſs his fervent charity and gra- 


tirude to good One ſiphorus, for bravely ſtanding . 


up for the croſs of Chriſt, and himſelf, our 


Lord's glorious priſoner and champion; when 


[1] Herodot. St. Mark viii. 20. 
[2] Flat. de Leg. 1, p. 625. Ed. Ser. & Hen. Steph. 
[3] St. Mat. iii, 16. | 


IA] Xen. Cyrop, 1. f. 6. p. 30. lin. pag. 20. 


other 
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other timorous profeſſors meanly deſerted him 
in the time of his diſtreſs and danger. 
The Apoſtle begins with a prayer for the 


good man's family : The Lord grant mercy to the 


houſe of Oneſiphorus; for he often refreſhed me, 
and was not aſhamed of my chain: but being in 
Rome, wery carefully ſought me, and found me 
out. Then the ſacred writer ſtops his period, 
and ſuſpends his ſentence, to repeat his acknow- 
ledgments and prayer with renew'd fervour and 
gratirade : (The Lord grant that he may find 
mercy from the Lord in that day) and in how 
many inſtances he miniſtred to me in Epheſus, you 
very well know [5]. 

Read over the choiceſt authors of Greece and 
Rome, and among their many parentheſes and 
tranſpoſitions of ſtyle, you will ſcarce ever find 
one brought in a manner ſo pathetic and lively; 


nor, for a reaſon ſo ſubſtantial and unexception- 
able. 


§. 6. THERE is often great appearance of ir- 
regularity in the exchange of nouns and verbs, 
words and their accidents one for another, which 
may ſtartle and contound people of a low taſte 
and genius ; but yield an agreeable variety and 
entertainment to judicious and capable readers of 
the nobleſt authors. By this various changing 
and ſorting of the words which compoſe lan- 
guage, there ariſe infinite numbers of new and 
pleaſing ideas ; the ſtores and riches of — 


[5] 2 Tim. i. 16, 17, 18. 
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are multiply'd ; you ſee things in all their poſtures 
and relations, in all their variety of dreſs and co- 
louring. | 

The principal noun is put for the pronoun 
which uſes to ſtand for it to vary the expreſſion, 
and prevent the too frequent repetition of it. 
When the Lord knew that the Phariſees heard 
that Jeſus made and baptiz'd more diſciples than 
John [6]. The noble orator of Athens ſpeaks in 
the ſame manner of himſelf: No body here makes 
any mention of Demoſthenes, no one charges me 
with any crime. Plato, in one of his dialogues) 
introduces Exthyphro thus ſpeaking of himſelf : 

Euthyphro would not excel vulgar mortals, if I 
did not perfectly underſtand all theſe things [Ly]. 

A ſubſtantive is often us'd by the facred wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament for an adjective, 
which the ſchoolmen call putting the abſtract for 
the concrete ; and it is a compact and vigorous 
way of expreſſion, originally Hebrew : tgovTau yap 
nukeg Exeivar FAinL15 [8], but it is far from be- 
ing a barbariſm or repugnancy to pure Greek : 
v eU tyag T TURLTE and fIoua pogic TY 
rer, theſe things ſeem d to be folly [o]. The 
putting one ſenſe for another ſometimes may 
found harſh to over-nice ears; but it is common 
in the beſt authors, ſ- acred and foreign. To ſee 


[6] John iv. 1. 


[7] Dem. de Cor. 50. l. 7. ad Beatty & Freind 119. 1. 9. 
Plat, Euthyph. $. J. 1. Erxerizero 6 Rporoog sr ο f 


X pi, #5 rA I Tlipons Kporoog: Herod. Gr. 1. 
19. 1, ult. Herod. Gr. 7. p. 432. 1 137. N 


[8] St. Mark iii. 19. 
[9];Thueyd, 6. 357. L. penult. Thueyd. 5. 316. l. 5. 
cor ruption, 
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corruption, and taſte death, in our divine writers, 
will not, by capable judges, be condemn'd as 
improper and unclaſſical, who read and approve 
thoſe liberties in the nobleſt Claſſics : ©aoas, 
ei-, ws Kant de, See, my friend, how fra- 
grant it ſmells | [i] Exaleres oiSnetor, in He- 
rodotus, is feeling of weapons, being vulnerable, 
tho? the original ſignification of the word is zo 
bear [2]. Kogds is put for din the New 
Teſtament [3]: we have xvper! xope in Homer, 
and ſurdo verbere in Fuvenal LA]. 

As fine a writer and ſound critic as any w2 
have, juſtly pronounces the tranſition in the au- 
thor he comments upon, from the ſenſe of hear- 
ing to that of ſeeing, to be an elegancy [5]. 

There is a remarkable exchange of one pro- 


' noun for another of a different perſon in St. Mar- 


thew xxiii. 37. s &uTihv, the ſame as fauriy 
for o:@uv7iy : on Which the learned Grotius ob- 
ſerves, © *Tis an expreſſion of the eaſtern people, 
ce ho join words or pronouns of the third perſon 
« to the firſt and ſecond perſon after a pronoun 
« relative, or à participle, which one may ob- 
« ſerye in many paſſages of the Hebrews, Syri- 
« ans, and Arabians.” The great man ſhould. 
have added, And the ſame form of ſpeech is uſed 


[1] Theoc. 1. v. 149. 

[2] Herod. Gr. 3. 170. I. penult. 

[3] St. Mat. ix. 33. 

[4] Hom. IA. E v. 16. Juv, Sat. 13. v. 194. 
[5] Dr. Potter on Lycophron. v. 253. P. 138. 


by 
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by the old: and pureſt Greciaus; Bade. os 36, 9 
paCnSnvar, x; Xo ates T& £auTs Team [6]. 

The article 5 is ſet for a pronoun relative, 
Tenor, this perſuaſi on, in the ſacred writers: to 
which that place in Thucydides exactly corre- 
ſponds, & Tots Tg@ToY 3 A, among theſe 
the Athenians firſt [7]. 

Lewis Capellus, on St. Mark ix. 23. in vain 
therefore obſerves, that 79 for Ts7o may pals in 
verſe, but in plain * is ſcarce to be en- 
dur'd. . 

Words of compariſon are ſometimes ſo ex- 
changed and boldly expreſſed in ſacred writers, 
that raſh critics have not forborne to charge em 
with unallowable and unparallel'd liberties. How 
juſtly, we ſhall now examine. The ſuperla- 
tive in St. John ſtands for the comparative [8] : 
T0aTE» ws, before me. The politeſt and moſt 


accurate claſſics write in the ſame manner: de- 
rar cavrs Tara i , you outdid your ſelf in 


theſe matters [9]. The comparative is put for the 
ſuperlative in St. Matthew: pIKESTEL®- for SAA- 
xi: fo in Anacreon : Xanmnorien e Tav- 
7 IJ. Plato has the poſitive for the ſuperla- 
tive; dndvTor &FMS- [2]. The divine writers 


I. 28. Tpog Thv Saur uur, to your own mot 
( [7] Galat. v. 8. Thucyd. 1. p. 4. v. 8. 

[8] St. John. i. 15. | 

[9] Xen. Mem. Soc. 1. 2. 46. p. 27. Wells. 


[6] Aſchin. adv. Cteſ. 98. v. 3. Vid. Plat, Aue. 1 143: 


[1] St. Mat. xi. 11, xviii. 1. Anac. Od. 46. v. 737. 


Barnes. 


Lz] Plat. Gorg. 472. I. 4. before 5 end. 


vary 
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vary the comparative, and by addition of ano- 
ther word give it ſtrength and vehemence: ges- 
rpdTEen arte dg ids gròs in St. Luke, which is 
agreeable to the uſage of the Septuagint, u- 
gov 70 EN p Cons [1]. And the moſt ac- 
curate authors among the Greeks and Romans 
have parallel forms of expreſſion: d 1 rν,jœi⅛mͤs 
Tes ineuveeins iv aomaoreew [4] : Virgil has 


hed ſcelere ante alios immanior omnes [5]. 


To expreſs any thing ſuperlatively excellent or 
great, the Hebrews ſay, tis great or excellent to 
or before God: Which noble manner of ſpeech 
the New Teſtament writers imitate. St. Luke 
has dg. 76 vVt@ [6], v&4vov yy oor, prodigiouſ- 


ly; 71 Se, daidarua, 4 rare and exquiſite 


piece. Promi Sauuic Tis T3 utys3&, of a 
wonderful power and force, in the claſſic authors 
ſeem to bear ſome reſemblance to this Hebrew 


beauty [ 7]. 

The Evangeliſts and Apoſtles after the Greek 
tranſlators promiſcuouſly uſe nouns of number; 
they put one for the firſt; uud oabCadroy for f- 


[3] St. Luke xvi. 8. Pal. ii. 4. Grabe Sept. in our tranſ- 
lation, iii. 4. | | 

[4] Herod, Gr. I, 23. L 43» 

[5] En. I. 347. 

[6] Acts vii, 20. Jonah iii. 3. 

[7] Ariſtoph. Ran. 793. Theoc. Id. 1. Plat. Gorg. 456, 
I. 5. Civitas magna Deo, Jone ii. 2. i, e. perguam maxima, 
Hinc & Græci, AuxeSuimova, = ν, & ſimilia infinita : & La- 
tini dicunt, Homo divina fide ; divind mente; diving ing enio Præ- 
ditus Buxtorf's Hebrew Grammar, p. 362, 
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Ty [8], which is called a Hebrew phraſe, but *tis 


claſſical, and good Greek too: drip piyed& eu- 
ans e aus for tyre c ννu [9]. Juvenal 


has 
— ſexts cervice feratur [1]. 


2 appears by this, that the famous Fewi/ 
hiſtorian Joſephus had not read, or not minded, 


thoſe paſſages in Herodotus, and ſeveral others, | 


which might be produced out of other Greek 
authors, when he affirmed that this manner of 
expreſſion was a pure Hebrew idiom, and 
formally promiſed to give peculiar reaſons for 
r 

— great occaſion of raſhly cenſuring and 
improperly tranſlating the New Teſtament, has 
been, not taking notice that a verbal adjective or 
participle is usd for any part of ſpeech or 


ſpecies of word in language, and more particu- | 


larly and frequently for a verb: Kaimep ye HN 
for d or iv RR [3]; for e is oft under- 
ſtood, more rarely put down. Ts7o 38 £54 pura 
otol]es, for this you know C.]: drives ipya ame 
SeZdperat eli [5]. Tis much usd in Hebrew, 
but Piſcator and others call it a Hebraiſm, always 
meaning excluſively, i. e. that the form of ex- 


[8] St. Mat. xxviii. 1. 
- [9] Her. Gr. 2. 126, & 1. 19. J. 9. 
[1] Juvenal. Sat. 1. v. 65, 
[2] Antiquities 1. 
[3] Philip. iii. 4. 
[4] Epheſ. v. 5. 


[s] Her, Gr. 2. 92. 1. 4. 
f preſſion 
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preſſion is not pure and proper in the Greek 
tongue. But *tis a very groſs error, tho delivered 
down by a very long tradition: Tlag#oouar 
xdyd Jaquadooy & eiphrm, I will endeavour to 
keep the peace [6]. 

Our tranſlators, for want of obſerving this, 
have, according to their verſion, ſeveral times 
made unavoidable ſoleciſms in the ſacred origi- 
nal: I beſeech you, brethren, that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation by which you are called, &c. for- 
bearing one another | 7 ]. 

By which conſtruction a4sx6pero muſt neceſſa- 
rily agree with Hd, which would break through 
all rule, and be an irreconcilable foleciſm. Bux 
all is right, if we put a ſtop at the end of the firſt 
verſe; or rather, to make it more eaſy and na- 
tural, after @pa671]D&», with long ſuffering forbear 
one another in love; and tranſlate omeddColes, 
earneſtly endeavour, which conſtruction is juſtify'd 
by the frequent uſe of the beſt authors of Greece. 
And the obſervation of Grotivs on this place. 
that St. Paul regards the ſenſe more than the bare 
words, and their grammatical conſtruction, in 
many paſlages, might have been as well apply'd 
to Homer, Herodotus, or Thucydides. Our tran(- 
lation ſuppoſes a barbariſm in Coloſſians iii. 16. 
But turn it thus, Le? the word of Chriſt dwell in 
you richly in all wiſdom: teach and admoniſh one 
another, &c. and every thing is clear and regular. 
Many other places might be named, but I pro- 


[6] Dem. de Cor. 50. J. 6, 
[7] Epheſ. iv. 1, 2, 3. 
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poſe to conſider the chief of them in the diſſer- 
tation J have under hand upon the wrong di- 
viſion of chapters and verſes in the New Teſta- 
ment, and the faulty tranſlation of thoſe ineſti- 
mable writers, which either tend to pervert the 
Senſe, or tarniſh the beauty of the admirable ori- 
ginals: which, with another diſſertation upon the 
Septuagint, and the advantages of ſtudying it in 
order to have a better notion of the ſenſe, and 
taſte of the beauties of the Greek Teſtament, 
will make up the- third and laſt Part of this 
Work: which I hope to publiſh a little time 
after theſe two Parts have ſeen the world ; and, 
if that can be expected, have been receiv'd with 
favour. | 
From what has been faid, it may appear that 
tube learned and admirable Dr. Hammond is miſ- 
taken, when upon his review of his annotations | 
upon Gel. ii. he declares, that the two places 
above-mention'd are not reconcileable with Syn- 
taxis : *Apſeur xe, for ewe, the Argives 
march'd L8.] That is as bold a conſtruction in 
St. John, as any to be found in the New Teſta- 
ment. Ovdes 5 eroaue of vale Feld 
ewroy, ed bre [9]. It may be folv'd by can 
eichbres, or &Snger, and is exactly parallel'd by 
that paſſage in Thucydides [1], Svezxeolors u) 
Evupdyors K 8% νẽỹN u- 
La es —— which cannot be accounted for or 


ILS] Thueyd. 5. 332. 1. 15, 16. 

[9] St. John xxi. 12, * 

£2] Thucyd. 7. 437. I. 12, 14. 
ſolved 
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ſolved any way but by allowing p@vlss in the 
Greek claſſical language to be tantamount to 
twpwr, or noav opavſes. Thoſe two paſſages in 
Thucydides and Plato are very ſurprizing and un- 
common, em T6) Ti ν⁰ The ixOp3s, I Io 
aue c εο , to puniſh our enemies, and at the 
ſame time preſerve ourſelves [2]. Tia, F & 
aevilov, Y 5 Sheer, ois & M aury de 
emCxazuolas dhanaus. To which [3] let me 
add, out of Ifocrates [4]. Acops Se vp}, avdpes 
Ahnred os, e euvoias drggacoanr oY AEYOUN ws 
— „vd irras where ey Ty Tine 
vu aixevT4s immediately depending on 
S and wupnSs]es, cannot be ſo eaſily re- 
ſolv'd, as the fore-mention'd inſtances, for a very 
obvious reaſon; and carry more appearance of 
difficulty and ſoleciſm than any paſſage in the 
whole New Teſtament. And it theſe phraſes be 
allow'd, the authority of theſe three eloquent and 
flouriſhing authors of old Greece muſt for ever 
ſilence all objections upon this head againſt the 
facred claſſics ; if not, then there is no ſtandard 
of pure Greek at all; and all language, and every 
author is alike. 

Caſtalio makes a very cold and aukward com- 
pliment to the divine writer of the Revelation ; 
and firſt imagines him to be guilty of a ſoleciſm, 
and then formally makes an apology for him. 

In his note on Apocal. i. 4. he thus accoſts 


[2] Thucyd. r. 66. 16, 17. | 

[3] Plat. Ref. 8. p. 551. ed. Ser. & Steph. I. 34, 35, 36. 

[4] Iſoc. Plat. 175. I. 10. near beginning of Orat. 
1 Ris 


— 
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his reader: As to the ſoleciſm ( ſuch as preſently 
follows vm Inas Xews 6 fue) don't be 
concern d, ſuch things are often found in Paul. 
Learn morals from the good, and language from 
the eloquent. All capable readers, who are not 
moved with the appearances of ſoleciſm in the 
noble authors lately produc'd, will not be diſturb'd 
at Sad 9% 6 av, V o ny, Y 64g0u4/®., Which are 
not greater difficulties or deviations from plain 
grammar than thoſe and numerous other paſſages 
in the ſublimeſt authors. Grotius and other 
critics give a further reaſon why theſe nomina- 
tives were not vary'd; they emphatically repreſent 
and expreſs .the everlaſting veracity and invari- 
ableneſs of God, and the unchangeable majeſty of 
Chrift in the teſtimony of his Goſpel, and the 
glory of his kingdom. 

The nominative caſe for the vocative may as 
well give ſome people offence, as ſome things as 
little difficult have done. St. Luke has j wats, 
£yeips [5]; and 'tis not only found in the Septu- 
agint, and writers of the New Teſtament, bur ris 
an Attic elegance: 5 b, Ar ATI 
a 6mvWeas [6]. Both caſe and number are ſome- 
times chang'd, #Ztavs72, Aais ps [7], due, 
ass [8], T6 uk £auTHy was . eres [9]. 

Variation of caſe, and change of conſtruction 


has rais'd ſcruples in ſome over-wiſe critics with 


[5] St. Luke viii. 54. 

Ls] Plat. Conv, Ed. Francofurt, p. 1174. 
[7] Apoc. 

181 Ariſtoph. Achar. 999. 

[9] Thucyd. 2. 136. J. 19. 
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reſpect to the purity of the New Teſtament ſtyle. 
The learned and judicious editor of St. Clement 
has retain'd an old reading of that father againſt 
the correction of Junius and Bois, who were 
offended at a change of conſtrucłkion, which they 
did not eſteem to be conſiſtent with the genuine 
purity of the claſſic Greek, [1]: And he ſays tis 
uſual with the ſacred writers of the Goſpel 
whoſe manner of expreſſion this venerable father 
comes near. *Tis very right, this form of ſpeech 
is common both in the Septuagint and New 
Teſtament writers. Exlel rar Bop Ser 60 nn 

ase 9/10 £7 udeves [21. Kalas ü 7695 
Tv5 aries nuar, md Aegan [1]. But ttis 
equally common in the beſt claſſics ; u h, 
Ts , Y amet, pu- [4]. Whether the 
reading in St. Late [5] be aury Xia, to agree 
with ure, or durn yew before iv underſtood, 
makes no manner of difference in the ſenſe, or 
ſtructure, or ſound of the words, or variation in 
the old manuſcripts written without accents, or 
diſtinction of verſes, in capitals. But if we take 
it the laſt way, as found in ſome very good books, 
it is pure and clear, and parallel'd by the noble 
hiſtorian; Budivor 5 & Ty du]y yaway yerarras x, 
Tex · dd Siaila n du [6]. Thoepires Saptaos, 


[1] Mr. Wotton in St. Clement. e. % p. 135. n. 2. 
[2] Job xxvi. To | 
[3] St. Luke i. 55. 
Thu d. 6. * 1. Vid. hucyd. 1. L 1, 
ME; 2 Plat Reſ. 5. 3 „Tee Mate Herod. 
1. 7. I. 15, 16, Thucyd. 7. 766. I. 14. 
[5] St. Luke vii, 12, 


6 Herod, 6. : ; 
pretens* "tis a SBI 2d vid. St. Loke i, 55. Piſcator 
D 4 and 
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and nal, fie, ſo near in St. Paal, cannot de 


eſteem d more an inaccuracy, than vius aun 
Yyeu:%, and/Apyor yetdarrar, fo cloſe together in 
Plato [7]. To conclude, there is not ſo bold a 
tranſition from vaſe to caſe in all the Greek Teſta- 
ment, and which ſeems ſo contrary to grammar, 
as that in Herodotus, Oòre ar, MAN obes T8 
beer d Ne, vr A AUον eva sf apor [8]. It has 


been the doctrine of the generality of gramma- 


rians, that the genitive is the only caſe that can 
be put abſolute; that is, that implies a conſe- 
quence, or ſomething that has happen'd, or will 
happen upon ſuch a ſuppoſition. But this con- 
ſtruction is often put in the accuſative, and 
ſometimes in the dative, or rather ablative. 
This one obſervation will clear many paſſages 
of the New Teſtament from the charge of irre- 
gularity and violation of grammar; and ac- 
count for ſeveral various readings occaſiond by 
the ignorance and ' preſumption of copyiſts. 
Eire)” ures Ge oixor, 6: A, icon 
ery [9]. AiZaile 5 Tara x aparbis]e, 2 
gegleduaſ drnnl:, when theſe things were de- 
termined and accompliſii d, the armies marchd [II. 
Kuewbhey 5 scher, when nothing was determin'd, 
which is follow'd by a variation of the conſtru- 
ction, vux]ts 7s S,] ns [2]. The excellent 
Grotius himſelf ſeems not throughly to have 


[7] Heb. vi. 4, 5. Pht. Ref. 7. 148. 1. 4, 6. 
[8] Her. Gr. 4. 265. I. 32, 33 
[9] St. Mark ix. 28. 
[1] Xen. Hellen. 3. p. 149. 
[2] Thucyd, 4. 284. 1. 16. 
| con- 
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conſider d this; and therefore he approves of 
Seeber. ane, a variation of reading ſupported 
by little authority, in St. Luke [ 3], only to pre- 
vent the repetition and imaginary ſuperflui 
2 in the ſacred text. KaraCdi|: 5 e Sm 
7 opus is-by ſome eſteemed a Pleonaſmus, but is 
more naturally ſoly'd this way; and that paſſage 
in Herodotus exactly anſwers it, py 69801 9 70¹ ot 
Basin. Sm To q %, n . is 7% 
oi [4]. 

"Tis a rule among grammarians, that aptotes, or 
nouns that admit no variation in their ending, 
except proper names and adjectives, are of the 
neuter gender. Then s wia would fall under 
cenſure [5]; but the old obſervation is over- 
turn'd, and the ſacred writer defended by Heſtod's 
ads dy, dp rt’ 5 xaxh [6]. Nee SLES 
S⁰a‚oiſe [7] may ſeem to violate the reaſon 
of grammar to thoſe who ſuperſtitiouſly adhere 
to that pretended rule. Here Cd may be under. 
ſtood, as it is often in the Septuagint, e 
So xeprCe um xpuoe Togev]d, Sometimes they put 
a maſculine adjective to it, FspuCp Ee voijse 
rd aligvyas [8]. By the ſame word is Sa, Foſt-- 
phus calls the Cherubims. 


[3] Acts vii. 21, 


4] St. Mat. viii. 1, Herod, Gr..6. I, 8. Thucyd.. | 
6 1 17,18, Xen. Hellen. p. 18.0 . 


151 Apoc. ix. 12. 

[6] "Epy@ ua} Om 

[7] Heb. ix. 5, 

[8] Exod, xxv. 18, 19, 20. 
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The neuter gender i is us'd inſtead of the maſ- 
culine in facred writers of the New Teſtament, 
N Iovd, greater than Jonas — of our bleſſed 
Saviour [9]. Tis frequently and elegantly fo 
us d by the beſt claſſic authors, when they ſpeak | 
of perſons, 74 ure curd exe leihe, they kill d the 
reſt of the Perſi ans [1]: eAlyor iv Td gs 


Ephroręs Te x) ot b 79 h ſome few there 
were that believ'd Hermocrates, and fear'd the 


event [2]. TIaidind, neuter, plural, is com- 
mon in Plato for a boy below d. Horace ſpeaks | 
after the ſame manner in his praiſes of Au- 
bfr [3]. 

Haęg Kvels tyivs]o aury is ſaid by ſeveral to | 
be a Hebraiſm, and put for r [4] ; but the 
conſtruction and ſenſe will be equally natural 
and ſound, if we refer it to x«paaj yeries, ag | 

Theophylact, Grotius, and Eraſmus do. Miay 
rue env, one thing have I deſir d is brought as 
2 parallel caſe out of the Greek verſion of the | 
Old Teſtament [5]: But tis vety common for 
the adjective to agree with a ſubſtantive under- | 
ſtood and included in the ſenſe of the verb, | 
Alan ad rn Irn, being the expreſſion at 
length [6]. So in Sagiozrar s in St. Luke 


[9] St. Mat. Xii. 41. | 
[1] Her. Gr. ix. 547. J. 31. 

Iz] Thuecyd. 6. 370. J. antepenult. & penult. 

[2] Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. Hor. Ep. 2, 

2. 17. 

IAI St. Mat. xxi, 42. 

[5] Pfal. xxvi. 7. in the Septuazint. 


[6] *Arryoiv play £yw dur n,; 2 Kings i. 16, 20, as the 
Septuagint diſtinguiſhes it. 
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S, is underſtood, that ariſes out of the 
fignification of the verb [7]. Parallels to which 
are frequent in the nobleſt claſſics: ziel iſo 
xder. e TT) & & ines ſi 
Tv]: os onyas mauigaar ]. 

That change of number in St. Paulto Timothy, 
ozJd2u% in one part of the period, and ed as, 
referr'd to the ſame perſon, in another, may 
ſeem abrupt and unaccountable to people not 
well vers d in the claſſics [9] : But it is much more 
eaſily ſolv d than ſeveral paſſages of this nature in 
the nobleſt authors. 

Helen, in Euripides, ſays of herſelf, Qs s d. 
Keutws, HV Fave, dave [1]. It might very 
well ſtand for ade, according to Grotius, who 
fays, tis frequent with the Hebrews to uſe a par- 
ticiple for a verb of the preſent tenſe, which they 
want: but the preter tenſe is put for it; ſo the 
participle is not us'd for that reaſon; * is 
it a pure Hebraiſin; tis common in all the beſt 
Greek authors; we have undeniable inſtances above. 
As to the change of number; that is as bold in 
Tully as any can be met with in 4 good author : 
Mihi quidem, neque pueris nobis, &c. To me, 
when I was a boy [2]. *Tis eaſy to clear the 
ſenſe of 2 Pet. iii. 1. but not ſo to ſolve the dif- 
ficulty in conſtruction; S emgoνννά’ ] 
ved go, & cs. The emperor Antonine. has a 


[7] Luke xi. 47, 

[8] Ariſtoph, Kub. 968. Xen. Cyr. Exp. p. 315. 

ſg] 1 Tim. i. 8, 9, | 

[1] Troad, 904. 

[2] Tullü Office, 1. p. 37, 38. Ed. Cockman Oxon, 1716. 
B 6 
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lace exactly parallel; but we don't come ſo 
ow for authority [3]. We have a paſſage in 
Plato, that is as bold, and fully comes up to that 
of the Apoſtle : TaauTy puory N oy 
dd pd ois ,, Y iA [4]. 

There is an appearance of violation of gram- 
mar in St. Luke, «yivero 5 Hu Tis Abſus 7b 
dee nue, OTH [5]. | : 
Tiis not impoſſible to produce an inſtance out 
of a noble claſſic, of a verb ſingular put to a 
noun plural, not of the neuter gender: Max- 
eydgvis d vt USigar dex at ,t TAMTHL [6]. 
There is a conſtruction exactly the ſame in He- 
rodotus : ist 5 U , T5 7A ING t wenn 
x; F mis ne 5adva [7]. This way of expreſſion 
in St. Luke may be ſolv'd by underſtanding 
xpov@-, which is frequently ſuppreſt in the no- 
bleft claſſics. Ax tw m0AAat jutpes dg” N. 
und s cui Tos de, [8], as Sidonua may be, in 
the paſſage of Herodotus, quoted. 

In that paſſage of St. Luke, Kai jv Iwong x) 1 
MnTHp duTs Fave res, mv is put for cam by a 
fyncope of the Bœotians. So Heſiod, himſelf a 
Beotian, uſes it: 1 i eg N οοπ , [9]. 

IIavięss is us'd for both parents by St. Paul [1]; 
ſo Bagiatdor, in Euripides, is put for Admetus 


[3] Cap. 4. I. 2. 
[IAI] Plat. Ref. 6. 20. 1. antepen. & pen. 
[5] St. Luke ix. 28. * 
[6] Pindar, Ol. 11. v. 8. 
[7] Herod. Gr. 1. 10. 1. 13, 14. 
[8] Xen. Cyr. Exped. 3. 2. 9. p. 150. Wells, 
191 St. Luke ii. 33. Heſiod. Theog. 321. 
[2] Heb, xi. 23. | 
g and 
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and his queen [2]. And, what is much bolder, 
Antigone, in Sophocles, ſpeaks of herſelf in the 
plural number and maſculine gender: ſo does 
Medea in Euripides [3]. We have in Herodotus 
vo 3885 peydars Tags % Avaſzunv [4]. Now 
who can doubt but ,, in Acts ix. 37. may 
ftand for 4 woman or women, if any one think 
that decency would not allow men to perform 
the office there mentioned ? 

A quick tranſition from one number to an- 
other has been eſteem'd an impropriety, to people 
who have not conſider'd the pathos and emphaſis 
of it ; nor been acquainted with the authors of 
the ſublimeſt ſentiments, and pureſt language 
amongſt the ancients. The word yur} in St. Paul 
to Timothy [5] includes the whole ſex; and the 
change of the number in Auei rom is natural: 
gobct ja. agrees with yury by plain grammar, 
and welvwny by figurative grammar with d 
yuraixes, which is included in yuv)}, and tanta- 
mount to that word in ſenſe. Xenophon delights 
in this tranſition; i ds Ti T&F T3 aba 
Cnpias duTos i,, [6]. Inoaveyrots «vip, 86 
Sh Y E 7) Anda» [7]. 

Tranſition from plural to ſingular adds ſtrength 
to the diſcourſe, and applies cloſe to every parti- 
cular What is of general concern. Tis common 


[2] Eurip. Alceſt. 130. 

Iz Sophoc. Antig . v. 338. Eurip. Alceſtis 38 3. Med. 1241. 
[4] Herod. G.8. 45. 1. 33. 
[5] 1 Tim, ii, 15. 
[6] Xen. Cyrop. p. 4. I. 14. Oxon. all Greek. 


8 N Plat. Ref. 8. 182. |, 16, 1 Theog. v. 4 
See Sept. Job xxxvi. 7. * * #395 9 


in 
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in the inſpir'd Hebrew writers, and their Greek 
tranſlators [8]. 

So in the divine writers of the New Teſta. 
ment this ſudden change of number is frequently 

us d, and always for a ſtrong reaſon. St. Ferom 
is highly offended at St. Paul for paſſing from 
Up Is oi @veupud]ixe) xd]aplite]s to oxorav g2e[3v» 
u x 07 Hr, , [9]. Ie that are ſpiritual, 
reſtore a brother overtaken in a fault, conſider- 
ing thyſelf, leſt thou alſo be tempted. And gathers 
from this place, that St. Paul, when he ſaid that 
he was rude and unskilful in ſpeech, could mean 
it in no other ſenſe, than that he was a ſoleciſt, 
and ignorant of the Greek language. But that 
this paſſage is pure Greet, may be gather'd from 
what we have already ſaid; and ſhall preſently 
be proved by parallel changes and tranſitions in 


the moſt Vigorous and eloquent authors of Greece. 


In the mean time we may conſider, what Eraſmus 
and other critics have ſaid upon this paſſage: 

That this change in the nature of the thing, is 
here more judicious, more preſſing, and pertinent to 
St. Paul's purpoſe. Had he faid, conſidering your- 
ſelves, leſt ye alſo be tempted, it would have been 
more harſh and offenſive to that body of Chri- 
ſtians : and this great preacher uſes all gentle and 
healing expreſſions to thoſe weaker Chriſtians, 
whom he endeavours to correct and improve. 

By this abruptneſs and tranſition the Apoſtle more 
effectually addreſſes himſelf to every man's con- 
ſcience, he preſſes it cloſe and home; awakens 


£8] Deuter. vi. 1, 2. 
[9] Gal. vi. 1. 


his 
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his reader, and gives every indiyidual Chriſtian 


an intereſt and concern in the danger and duty PET. 


We have the like tranſition in Xenophon, Ab As 
mpuhns Tails b,, iris derov SpdTevus 
e. [2]. 

A collective noun, tho* in grammar of the 
ſingular number, and-neuter or feminine gender, 
may have adjectives join'd to it of that number 
and gender of which the perſons are, which are 
included in the ſenſe ; 5 IN r 6 u u- 
r % viuer emudld elo ei [3] ; which i is not 
more difficult than Ox ndevicdn es rds vans 
Savudes ours [4]. In St. Luke we have aaid@- 
Spelſids 8 al vbiſoy 7 Jed, where dy ſtaws or 
ſme equivalent word muſt be contain'd in 
gpelſids sgi [5]. So in Thucydides we have 
u Wipe Ti gpeſſids cu ieMN IN [6], 
x,] $0peryioutra, which offended the fa- 


mous Laurentius Valla [7], is exactly the fame 


as c hae, aduriar alles in a noble claſſic C8. 
Texvie ps, ss v odive, where the relative re- 


[2] ] Flaccius marie de ſty lo SS, Literarum, Tract. 5. p. 467, 
46 Eraſm. in loc 


AE! Xen. Helen. p. 205. Plutarch. Conſolat. ad Apol. p. 62. 
il. 1574. Greek. Galat. iv. 55 6, 7, 8. 

[3] St. John vii. 49. 

[4] Xen. Hel, 1. 27. 

[5] St. Luke ii. 13. 


—— — Pars arduus altis 
Pulverulentus equis furit— 


in Virgil, is a greater liberty than ever I ſaw in any other au- 
thor. Virg. En. VII. v. 624. 
[6] Thucyd. 7. 463. 1. 17, 18. Ibid. 6. 395. I. 7. 
[7] Dr. Prat's Gram. part II. 164. 
[8] Xen. Mem, of Socr, 2, 3. p. 83. 
fers 
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fers to a tantamount word included in Tzxvia, is 
parallel'd by that paſſage in Thucydides, d iy 
xd] ac d is 70 Fpdlimedor [9]. There is in 
Thuc ydides a harſher change, and more exceſlive 
liberty upon this head than any in the ſacred 
writers [1], where xe. depends only upon 
yaoy Sanramuuviay in the text; which muſt have 
relation to ab the men, or paſſengers ſup- 
poſed to be on board the ſhip, That in Plato is 
bold, but what is frequent in all the beſt authors 
of Greece; dr g uhu, re i i cg 
meidind dvitela [2], 74 d⁰ν x, £T 0! 
uicic uc, Where dre muſt have relation to Paoiad; 
prefigur d and underſtood in xi ela. This change 
is anſwer d for before in numerous inſtances : 1 
ſhall only add one out of the pure and polite 
Xenophon: Tracy vd dd, aTt TogsTiy £51 Ws dud 
vd op / — at TaTY MPA Iu 
arte where 2795 muſt agree with the equiva- 
tent word dess included and contain'd in the 
word v=o [3]. Ignorance of figurative gram- 
mar, and the allowable liberties taken by the 
ſublimeſt authors, has occaſion'd weak people to 
run into erroneous and heretical opinions. We 
have this paſſage in St. John: Alec Ne Y 
Telip 47s; that is, 7 Je dus included and fully 
compris d in the ſenſe of Ius. The devil was 
a lyar, and the father or author of lying [4]. 


(9] Gal. iv. 19. Thucyd. 4. 223. I. 12. Vid. Deuteron. 
XXVUI. 37 

[1] Thucyd. 6. 379. 1. 6, 7. 

[2] Plat. Phæd. p. 239. Ed. Steph. 

[3] Apocal. xvii. 16. Xen, Mem, Soc. p. 50. 


4] St. John viü. 44- 
Epipha- 
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Epiphanius in his Panerium has five or ſix times 
this groundlefs and ridiculous addition, xj 5 [vp 
40 Leu, i whence ſome unſtable and weak 
Chriſtians imbibed that ſtupid error, that the 
devil had a father, who was a lyar. Nonnus, 
the poetical paraphraſt of St. John, follows this 
abſurd reading [5]. In Thucydides there are ſe- 
veral parallels; I ſhall name one that fully and 
unavoidably reaches the point: Y ptAncvſes e 
Ac Huge, N & ave) ndn Ges, that is, wontwe in- 
cluded in the ſignification of @oacunoar [6]. 
The ſame reference to a word underſtood, and 
collected out of the ſenſe of ſome word expreſs d, 


and going before, is often found in the ſacred 


authors of the Old and New Teſtament, and in 
all the nobleſt claſſics. O moagas wire in 
St. Paul [/] cannot agree with any word before 
expreſs d, but has reference to Y[dAud]e 7 y 
or ſome equivalent word included in the ſenſe. 
So in Thucydides, naYignow four ts xelem Tois 
Brnoghyors aft} awry , [8], where, as the 
ſcholiaſt obſerves, x4/nyomnudror muſt be under. 


ſtood. So in Ariſtophanes, a0\nol w——— TASTE 


woynesd ddinas ure ovantteuern [9], Ag, u 
is underſtood. In all theſe caſes ſome word mult 


be underſtood, which is gathered out of the deſign 


[5] Fevghs euro 6v heuThmoves tx ev pos · 
[6] Thucyd. 1. 13. J. 5. 
[7] Rom. x, v. 
[8] Thueyd. 1. 72. ). ult. 
Abe Ariſtoph, Plut. 501, 502, Vid. Pfal. zxxviii. Sept · 
1g. XXXX» 7. Onecaupidben, Kal & yivaguer = Y ouvayet 
. | | | 


of 
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of the diſcourſe, and the nature of the ſubject the 
author is treating. 

In St. Matthew 95 is underſtood in 74a 
"Teexiavue, So in Virgil, urbe in that place Præ- 
eſte ſub ipſa. Some critics are offended with 
av agreeing with ar:vpa in St. Mark [1], but 
without reaſon: J4eijper the fame with ar: ua 
here, may be ſuppos d to agree with it, accord- 
ing to the elegance of figurative conſtruction. 
Bpzo2@» giegvra f [2], is the lame in the polite 
and clear Anacreon, 620 Fa ayaF) 2 g xLvyi, 
I, d emmareov iu, [3]. So in the noble 
Prator, uutaęg Y dvd's HEQAAT sg 

's [4]. | 

There is a ſhew of confuſion and difficulty i in 
the facred writers, by reaſon of the various 
alterations and tranſpoſitions of the antecedent 
and relative: But that is no more an objection 
againſt the purity and pleaſantneſs of their lan- 


guage, than the ſame ſeeming irregularities are 


_ againſt the ſtyle of the moſt valuable authors of 
Greece and 1 taly. 


this head is that in the Acts [5], &yolles wn 
Senda leer Myvdoovt for 470. Mydowre, Mb © 
My4oov, &c. which repetitions are ſometimes 
found in the cleareſt and pureſt authors, more 
Particularly in Ceſar. In St. Paul uTniod]e eic 
or mapeibyre rd didexis is for 2d dude 


. [i] 20 Mat. ii. Jo Virg. Zn. VII, 7. 561. St. Mark 


pf + Frany Od. 3. v. 41, 42. p. 8. Barneg. 
[3] Xen. Cyrop. J. 34. p. 423. Welle. 

[4] Demoſth. in Mid, 401. I. 13, 14. after C. 
Ls] Ads xxi. 16 


* 
Xx 7 


- 
* 


The greateſt difficulty upon 
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de, eis dy 7 vaptqh d e [6]. So in St. Paul's 


epiſtle to Philemon, . TiKvs wm oy un 
— Ovio1yay wou'd be at length #ps Tir 
'Omoiue, ov *Ovieoor #7], There are innu- 
merable parallel places in the claſſic writers. 
We ſhall, to vouch our aſſeveration, produce a 
few deciſive and certain. In Herodotus ein is 
ſuppreſs in that paſſage e og} tr: tupive 7 
Tess Ziptea ptAinv Corned ontle [8]. ry: 

So laren in the divine Plato, nv vov d A 
uh lareuai, wept N naprimror mag ur llds ava 
verwan t, Aryan [9]. 

The putting verbs of different ſpecies, and 
their circumſtances and manners of ſignifying 
one for another, is ſo common in the New 
Teſtament, that it would be endleſs to produce 
inſtances of them all. 1 have ſelected ſome of 
theſe changes, which ſeem moſt difficult and 
ſurprizing to people not throughly vers d in theſe 
ſtudies, out of the ſacred writers, and parallel'd 
them out of the moſt valuable claſſics of Greece. 

By a metonymy any one ſpecies of a verb may 


be put for another, as to ſpeak in general for zo 


adviſe, command, diſſuade, &c. 

So, in St. Matthew, drs [1] is command; ſo, 
in Thucydides, eicbyres, commanding to anno) the 
enemy, &c. [2]. On which the judicious editor 
has this remark very pertinent to our purpoſe: 


[6] Rom. vi. 17. 

[7] Philemon ver. 10. 

[8] Her. Gr. 7. p. 429. 1. 30. 
[9] Plat. Gorgias, p. 449, 450, 
Lr] St. Mat. iv. 3. 

124 Thucyd, 7. 429. I. 2. not. a. 
| &« Amongſt 
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c Amongſt other words and farms of ſpeech 
cc which are falſly thought utterly abhorrent to 
cc the genius of the Greek language, we meet 
cc with exe, ſignifying to command. The uſe of 
cc which is common with Thucydides, who had 
& no acquaintance with the Hebrew, from which 
c this is imagin'd to be deriv'd. ” 

What a man endeavours to do, or commands 
to be done by this ſtrong and comprehenſive 
way of expreſſion, he is ſaid to do; what he 
diſſuades or adviſes againſt, he is ſaid not to 
ſuffer to be done: what he offers, to give, 
and what he promiſes, to perform. In this 
ſenſe Herod ſays, I beheaded John [3]. So in 
Xenophon, 6 Baoinzvs ameTipules aunry F wigany, 
the King cut off his head [4], & u &wv vawuayin 
ap lied, they diſſuaded em from the thought of, 
and preparation of a ſea-fight [y J. Things pro- 
miſed and offer'd are ſaid to be actually given in 
Herodotus : ds fue dns Te i Sixex, that 
you may learn to accept of things offered to 
Jou [ 6). 

To hear, in the ſacred claſſics, is te obey I 7]: ſo 
tis frequently in the old Greek claſſics: x e@oaxs07o! 
5 M Miluamaiov, when the Mityleneans would 
not obey [8]; Aaxedaruoris 5 ures nie, the 


[3] St. Mark vi. 16. 
[4] Xen. Hellen, 3. 175, Dem. adv. Mid, 410, I. 2, 
after B. 


[5] Her. Gr. 4. 426. I. 7. 


9 Her. Gr. 9. 551. I. 1. Vid. etiam Her, Gr. 9. 550, 
& Demoſth, ady. Mid. 410. I. 2. after B Þ 


15 Acts iv. 19, 
[8] Thucyd, 3. 150. I. 1. 
Lace- 
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Lacedemonians did not comply with their de- 
mands | 9 ]. 

The retaining the beurative way too cloſely, 
has render'd our tranſlation of the Bible in ſome 
places a little perplex'd. Tow ſhall be ſold, and 
none ſhall buy you, in Deuteronomy, had been 
better tranſlated, to prevent the offence of or- 
dinary people, you ſhall be ſet to ſale, and none 
ſhall buy you [1]. To which form of expreſſion 
that in Herodotus is exactly conformable, .- 
unge & NN, x; auTiIv οννẽ,’n aviero, be 
had a great fancy for the cloak, and came and 
bought it, that is, asked the price, and offered 
money for it [2}. 

St. John, in his firſt Epiſtle, chap. ii. v. 26. 
commends the Chriſtians he addreſſes, for their 
knowledge and ſtrength in Chriſtianity ; tells em, 
they had a holy unction, whereby they had over- 
come the evil one; and aſſures them, that he 
writes to them to caution em againſt the artifices- 
of antichriſtian and lewd heretics, wickedly in- 
duſtrious to propagate their pernicious opinions. 
Yet in ver. 26. according to our verſion, he ſup- 
poſes em to be already deceived and drawn 
aſide by thoſe impious impoſtors : Theſe things 
have I written to you concerning thoſe that de- 
ceive you; Which, in my humble opinion, is 
harſh and ſevere, and ſomething repugnant to 
the commendations beſtowed upon them ; there- 
fore I ſubmit to better judgment, whether the 


[9] Herod, 1. 62. I. 9. vid. Thucyd, 3. 162. 1. 6, 
[1] Deuteron, xxviii. 68. : 
[2] Her, Gr. 3. 214. I. 8. 


paſſage 
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paſſage might not better be render'd, according 
to the figurative forms mention d above; I have 
vuritten theſe things to you, concerning thoſe who 
endeavour to deceive you. 

Verbs neuter, or intranſitive often acquire 3 
new ſignification, and become tranſitive ; and 
ſo introduce a new and different conſtruction. 
A vaſt number of critics and commentators 
have agreed to call this an Hebraiſin; and, con- 
trary to the genius and purity of the old Greek 
language, Gatater and Grotius make it a He- 
| braiſm, and inſtance dean, which, in its 
firſt ſignification, is to triumph over a defeated 
enemy, but in ſacred writers is zo cauſe another 
perſon to triumph [3]. 

Mr. Locke too raſhly advances a notion on this 
head, which cannot at all be defended : « The 

« cuſtom or familiarity of which —— the 


« Hebrew and Syriac tongues === do ſometimes 


« ſo far influence the expreſſion in theſe epiſtles, 
cc that one may obſerve the force of the Hebrew 
« conjugations, particularly that of Hiphil, given 
« to Greek verbs, in a way unknown to the 
« Erecians themſelves ” [4]. | 

But though Mr. Locke, as a philoſopher, pre- 
tends to be a Free-IThinter, and ſcorns the ſlavery 


of following any guide, or being addicted to any 


| ſet or party; yet it will preſently appear, that 
as a critic he implicitly embrac'd the vulgarly 
receiv'd notion, and walk'd in the old beaten 


[3] 2 Cor. ii. 14. Vid. 1 Sam. viii. 22, 


[4] Mr. Locke's Preface to Commen, on St. Paul's 
Epiſtle, p. 4. | 


path. 
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path. The Hebrews uſe the pretertenſe of what 
we Call the indicative mood for all other tenſes 
except the future and imperative, and infinitive 
moods, and have no potential mood at all; 
therefore there is a perpetual change of moods 
and tenſes one for another : And the Greeks, 
though they have all the tenſes and moods want- 
ing in the Hebrew, and the addition of ſome 
tenſes which even the Romans have not; yet for 
variety they change their moods and tenſes in a 
manner as bold and ſurprizing to people, that 
have not compar'd the ſacred and foreign claſſics, 
as the Hebrew writers themſelves. Vain is the 
obſervation of Hententius : We muſt, ſays he, 


obſerve that the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles being 


native Hebrews, in this matter, as well as many 
others, follow'd the Hebrew idiom; whereby they 
frequently expreſs the preſent tenſe, which they 
have not of their own, or the future, by the preter 
zenſe [5]. I now proceed to prove what I ad- 
vance upon this head. *Ava]iano in St. Matthew 
ſignifies to ariſe in one place, and zo cauſe to ariſe 
in another [G.] | * 
The general ſignification of dvisnut in both 
ſacred and foreign claſſics is fo riſe; but tis 
ſometimes in both to cauſe to riſe, or raiſe. 


Kal 2% avasiow avTw, So in Homer, sd wiv 


[5] In Pere Sim, ----- Hiſtoire Critique du Text du N. T. 
c. 26. p. 311. 

6] St. Mat. iv. 16. and v. 45. One might, (ſays the great 
Caſaubon on this latter place) produce a great many ſuch inſtances 
in the ſacred Greek books, The noble critic ought to have given 
us all the truth, and have added, as well as in the pureſt Claſſics 
of od Greece, 


$4 
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aus ice [7]. Fs IWWopnr dricng;, they revolted, 
or went off to Ithome ; and trazo £5 Miaiſoy os 
amegioorTes, they ſaild to Miletus in order to 
ſolicit them to a revolt #8]. Endo moſtly is 
to be in hafte, but amiga F yapuo! in Herg- 
dotus, is to haſte» or put forward the mar. 
riage [9]. i | 

Verbs active reciprocal are usd for paſſive, 
zl ue, be was ſtrengtben d. So in Plato, eis 
carryapyiney , ge is chang d into an ariſto- 
cracy ; Ts xpivs ourrdpraT@», the time being ac- 
compliſb d, in Herodotus, and *£196Tavrss vis 
xaos for tEiowdSivTes ; in Thucydides [1]. As 
to the change of verbs from intranſitive to 
tranſitive, tis common in Latis as well as Greek : 


Aſſiduo reſonat — ——＋⏑ mmm — 


Virg. En. vii. V. IT, I2, 


| m— reſonat plangoribus ether. 


En. iv. v. 668. 


In precepts of morality, commands, and ſome- 


times in plain narrations, the Hebrews uſe the in- 


finitive for the imperative mood; and ſo do the 
divine authors of the New Teſtament, ales 


e X' [2] : and 'tis as common in Thu- 


[7] St. John vi. 54. Hom. Ia: G. 551. 


[8] Acts ix. 19. Thucyd. 1. 56. 9. 8. 477. v. 11. Vid. 
Deuteron. vii. 4. | 


{9] Her. Gr. 3. 213. I. 22. Eſther vi. ver. 14. 


Ii] ARs xiv. 49. Plat. Ref, 8. 180. 1, 9. Her. Gr. 5. 
300. |. penult. Thucyd, 6, 400. 1. 6, 
{2] Rom, xii. 15. 


cydides, 
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eydides, Herodotus, &c. Ev J's pu om F EAA 
geiles [3]. U re ioux@ Aννέ xdſeryoy 
is F 04wu7s [4]. Theſe authorities, ſo full and 
plain, are ſufficient to vindicate this form of 


ſpeech upon any occaſion from the unneceſfary 


ſcruple of Grævius; who tells us, that the infini- 
tive put for the imperatiye is uſual with 

and lawgivers ; but he doubts whether it be not 
barbarous in common plain proſe [5]. 

There is in St. Luke a variation of mood in 
the ſame clauſe, and upon the ſame ſubject, with- 
out any viſible neceſſity, which may to ſome 
people be a little ſurpriſing : unden al mn 
ure ave Ivo xiraves ixeav [6]. There are many 
changes as bold and ſurpriſing in claſſic authors: 
AAA) dr. Hαανẽỹme e, Y via of 
{T Thavoeriio [7]. 

The indicative mood in moſt of its tenſes is 
ſo commonly put for the potential mood in the 
beſt authors of Greece, that I ſhou'd not have 
produc'd one inſtance, had not I found ſome 
people to be offended with the exchange, and 
Grotius himſelf to call it a Hebraiſm [8]. El 


= 7, au av N K del & oEng ig cad pe [9]. 


v7” £510, bre parole ucvgas yeun), in Plato, is, as 


to the expreſſion, exactly parallel with St. Mark, 


[ 3] Her. Gr. 3. 211. I. 44. 

[4] Her. Gr. 4. 274. ad fin. Her. Gr. 7. 449. I. 44. 

[5] Ad Solœciſt. Luciani, p. 735. not. i. ad fin. 

{6] St. Luke ix. 3. AS 

[7] Her. Gr. 9. 535. l. 4. 

[8] Grot. on Epheſ. v. 15. * a 
[$9] 7 Cor, ü. 8. St. John iv. 10. of narwpdurnv, dvIpder 


ua &v Ta , Tpacideoav, Thucyd, 7. 454+ I. 15. 


E. 3 


| 
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z Yaſers, Y & pan yan) [1]. aut. , 
ei u Nins er. wnves, que av, they had 
tilld them, if Nicoſtratus had not reſtrain d 
em [2]: 6. H, r dH %,, ü dy (or aps. 
Sara evToy [3], we would not have deliver'd 
him to thee. The indicative future is put for 
the imperative mood, or rather ſubjunctive that 
expreſſes the imperative, TsTo5 dfxidnovus. 
Ya [4], let us be content. Vain is that various 
reading dpxe noo ẽe, ſince the other is pure, 
and amounts to the ſame ſenſe. "Tuds Is N 
d difdonanu tree, Be you inſtruttors of 
the reſt. [5]. For & en To cacedr Feegmivows 
whether he would heal on the ſabbath, in St. 
Luke [6], v*&x7*00y is found in ſome books; 
which alteration was made by ſome little pert 
tranſcriber, who was jealous that the true read- 
ing was not pure Greek: ei Jiddts wry 5 
Topyias [7], whether Gorgias would teach him, 
in Plato, is. parallel: So & ud .aurh) qi me), 
unleſs ſhe herſelf would take care, in Xeno- 
phon [8]. 3 
The firſt aoriſt for the preſent tenſe is common 
in the ſacred Gree# writers: but a cenſure paſt 


Iii Plat, Phædrus 260. 1. ult, St. Mark xiii. 9. Both 
moods are. join'd together in the ſame fignification in that 
place: re S οh,ẽƷÜ dy, B78 a&Tavgpa: Y dena, Demoſt. 
Mid 411. 1. C. 

[z], Thuc. 3. 197, I. 17, | 
[3] St, John Xxvili. 30. 

[5] Plat. Conviv. p. 1190. Francof, 
* [6] St. Luke vi. 7. | 

N 7] Pag. 482. I, D. 

J Xen. Occon, p. 70. 


upon 
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upon this form of ſpeaking would betray want 
of reading and obſervation in the critic ; this 
uſage is ſo. common in the beſt claſſics of 
Greece, and here, as in other caſes, of Rome 
too. | | 

This change of tenſe ſeryes generally to expreſs 


a cuſtom or frequency of acting, ſometimes that 


a thing is ſhort-liv'd, and ſoon (paſſes away. 
E © Mots id pc endif, they fit or uſe to 
ſit on Moſes's ſeat [o]: avirane 5d 6 HA, for as 
ſoon as the ſun riſes [1]. Plato, ſpeaking of 
wickedneſs, ſays, S., Y wu 6 aezasyintle, 
x) reννEj]²;a⅛‚ dA Siaugs % dw, it does pre- 
judice to whatever it adheres, and at laſt totally 
diſſolves and deſtroys it [2]. So dine why; 
7 opupes immediately remands her to priſon [2]. 
The firſt aoriſt is likewiſe us'd for the preterpluper- 
fect tenſe ; irs e74Azcey 0 Inoue Dee Ayes 
TiTvs [4], ime w Hers, when he bad heard 
many reproachful ſayings, he drew his ſword upon 
Maſiſtes [5]. In St. John xi. 2. it ſeems 
moſt natural to take a in this ſenſe, 
Mary which had formerly anointed our bleſſed 
Saviour, and to conclude it to have relation to 
a noted ſtory which is deliver'd by St. Luke [6]: 


[9] St. Mat. xxli. 2. 

[2] St. James 1. 11, 

[2] Plat. Reſp. 10. 322. I. antepenult. * 

[3] Plat. Gorgias 525. I. 8. Vid. Iſoc. ad Demon. p. 1. 
1. 8, 9. Baſil. Græc. Plutarch. nup. Prac. 66. 1. 3, after B. 
Hom. IA. E. 280. Virg. Georg. 1. v. 330, 331, | 

[4] St. Mat. xxvi. 1. N 

[5] Her. Gr. 549. I. 1. 

[6] St. Luke vii. 37. 
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'Tis not probable that the Evangeliſt ſhould re- 
late a ſtory by way of prevention, which was 
in a ſhort time to be repeated with ſuch various 
and lively circumſtances [7]. Such a ſhort hint 
could neither give light to the hiſtory, nor ſatiſ- 
faction to the reader; who was ſo ſpeedily to be 
entertain'd with an admirable account of that 
office of piety in this good woman. Let the 
aoriſt have its full force and meaning, as aboye, 
and the reaſon plainly appears why Bethany is 
call'd the town of Mary and Martha, and not of 
Lazarus; why they gave our Saviour notice of 
their Brother's ſickneſs with ſo much freedom 
and familiarity ; and why our Saviour honours 
the devout and generous family with ſuch pe- 
culiar tenderneſs, and diſtinction of friend- 
ſhip [8]. 

The preſent tenſe is put for the future, and 
join'd with it, when both refer to the ſame time; 
and this change in the ſacred writers expreſſes 
ſpeed and ſuddenneſs, and aſſurance of the cer- 
tainty of the thing; of which the very expreſſion 
itſelf gives you a repreſentation and image: 
EP 0jp.c4 Gol TAXU, Y Know [9]. th udss dgnow 


abr , s, dre [1]. Maplup and rxixpaſey in 


the ſame clauſe is cenſur'd by Eraſmus as an 


innovation in St. John [2], but is in the oldeſt 


[7] St. John xii. 3. Vid. Dr. Lightfoot on St. John xi. 2. 
p. 580. Eng. Works 1684, 

_ [8] Vid. Lightfoot ut ſupra. 

[I! Revel. ii. 5, 

[1] Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 25. I. 2g. Camb. In Demoſthenes 
we have both mood and tenſe chang'd : dre Quyoiu' dv, 878 
a xa pripa, adv. Mid. 411, l. C. a 

[2] St. John i. 15. 


and 
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and beſt authors: STaſepp þ mefdnke, x) I's 
Je, he invades Stagirus, but took it not [z]. 
'AvaCaive in St. John, is for draCnoouar, I ſhall 
in a few Weeks aſcend [4]. did aps is for ago, 
in Herodotus : dy av Tot ypudev t apyver did ops, 
for which civilities I will give you an immenſe 
ſum of gold and ſilver [5]. 

The preterimperfect tenſe for the preſent tenſe 
is rare, but claſſical : r. iy oy GLO this is he 
of whom I ſpoke [6]. id, imo Tavv o7eyioo 
iv, "tis rare to ſee a horſe in Perſia [75]. Oa 
the contrary, ſometimes the preſent tenſe ſtands 
for the preterimperfect: So in Galatians apyored\uo7 
for apo [8], ſeeing that they did not walk 
wprightly. Ei avTiwv ⁰ẽðd Ny r$AnGs & TidAKNS 
peTEN 07 [9], if he had a mind to r 'em whe- 
ther they bad any courage. KoaaTt dvs, in St. 
Peter, is for x0aaZyoopires [1], db, in The. 
cydides, is for Swow]as [2]: So in Herodotus we 
have O40 I un bvotaag bb war epi [3], 
a God not to be nam d, or which ſhall not be 
named, by me on this occaſion. 

That exchange in Revelation iv. 9, 10. ſeems 
as harſh as any in the New Teſtament ; 3ray 


[3] Thucyd. g. 293. |. penult. 
[4] St. John xx. 17. 
Is] Her. Gr. 3. 214. I. 40. 
[6] St. John i. x5. 
[7] Xen. Cyr, p. 11. Oxon, Græc. 
[8] Gal. ii. 14. 
4 [9] Her. Gr. 9. 516. l. 3. Vid. Xen. Cyr. Exped. 2. I. 18. 
[1] = Pet. ii. 3. Vid. Gal. ii. 11. Acts xxi, 3. 
[2] Thucyd. 3. 185. I. antepenult. 
[3] Her. Gr. 2. 139. 1.8. 
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Serum Tt Con gar, when the living creatures 
give glory, and honour, and thanks to him that 


ſat on the throne, who liveth for ever and ever 


4]. Grozius calls it an Hebraiſm, whereby the 
future is put for all other tenſes. But tis pure 
Gyeek according to the uſage of the beſt authors: 
to av ug wu Tipper parancs, on which the 
Perſians ſit or uſe to fit eaſily [5]. 

There is a quick tranſition from one perſon 
to another in the ſeventh chapter to the Romans, 
wer. 4. where the Apoſtle addreſſes to the Ro- 
man Chriſtians, and then conſidering all the di- 
ſciples of our Lord as one body and ſociety of 
true believers, he joins himſelf to em, and ſpeaks 
in common : My brethren, ye alſo are berome dead 
to the law, that ye ſhould be married to another, 
ro him who is raiſed from the dead, that wwe ſhould 
bring forth fruit unto God. 

Upon which place Mr. Locke has this obſer. 


vation: © St. Paul having all along from the be- 


ce ginning of the chapter, and even in this very 
c ſentence, ſaid Ie, here, with neglect of gram- 


© mar, on a ſudden changes it into Ve. — I 


I took the liberty to render this word ⁊ d livin 

[4] 18 3 and I with I could 12. og 
Dr. Hickes, I ſee, dered it by a better word. I think our 
was offended at the - tranſlation is very improper, Tis al- 
harſhneſs and indecen- ways in it render d Beaſts, which dev 
cy of dur tranſlation, does not primarily fignity ; and tis cer - 
and renders the word tain that now it conveys a low idea, 
living creatures. | 
the ſaints and dignitaries of heaven. 

In Plato xd is a rational creature: "ABdvarov T. Uaov 


TX W pv PCM Eg 33 ogpa. In Phædr. p. 246. "Tis 


N to God himſelf Plat. Tim. p. 77. Epin. p. 984. 
; C1 Xen. Hel. 4. p · 198. 1 ; 


cc ſup- 


and is intolerably harſh to be apply d to 
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« ſuppoſe to preſs the argument ſtronger, by 
« ſhewing himſelf to be in the ſame circumſtances 


« and concern with them, he being a Jeu as 
« well as thoſe he ſpoke to.” 

This neglect of grammar (as this ingenious 
gentleman calls it) expreſſes the prudence and 
dextrous addreſs of the Apoſtle with great ad- 
vantage; by familiarly uniting himſelf to em, he 
gains their affections, and engages their attention; 
and ſuch changes as this enforce an exhortation, 
and give an agreeable variety to the ſtyle. 

Upon that exhortation of St. Paul, Let us 
walk decently as in the day, not in revellings and 
drunken meetings, & c. but put ye on the Lord 
Feſus Chriſt [6]; St. Chryſoſtom obſerves, that St. 
Paul did not ſay, wall ye, but let us walk, that he 
might prevent offence; that he might make his 
reproof more eaſy, and his exhortation more per- 


ſyaſive and effectual: which beauty in ſtyle, and 


prudent manner of application and addreſs, this 


faithful interpreter and happy follower of the 


facred writers imitates in his addreſs to his own 


audience: Let us therefore ſhake off this miſa- 
chievous ſleep —— For if that day ſurpriſe us. 
ſleeping, eternal death will ſucceed. Does it 


nom ſeem to be bright day ? don't we all imagine 
that we are awake and ſober? yet we are all 
like perſons ſleeping and ſnoring in dead of 
night. 

If this tranſition from one perſon to another, 
for ſuch weighty cauſes, and ſtrong reaſons, be a 


[6] Rom. xiii, 13. Vid, Dr. Bull, Har. Apoſ. 2. p. 62. F. 12. 
E 4 /- neglect 
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neglect of grammar, the critics muſt at leaſt 
excuſe it, becauſe tis frequent, and admir'd ag 
emphatical and a beauty in Homer and Virgil, in 
Xenophon and Plato, and all the ſublimeſt writers 
in both the languages. Agamemnon makes an 
abrupt change of the perſon in his eager ſpeech 
to the Greeks : 


II #Car WY wes, ore d paper eva ace, 
"As 6@iT" oy Anpuro xiveauxtes nyrenadt [7]. 


Xenophon, in his ſpeech to the angry ſoldiers 


about to plunder Byzantium, uſes great addreſs, 


firſt ſpeaking to them about their juſt reſentment, 
which he approv'd; and then, when he ſuppoſes 
things harſh, and ſuch as he could not approve, 


ſpeaking of himſelf as one of their number, ſo 


taking. the propereſt method to allay their rage, 
and divert em from their fatal reſolutions : That 
you are angry, Gentlemen Soldiers, and judge that 
you have very unjuſt and barbarous uſage in that 
you are deluded, I do not wonder: But if we 
ſhould gratify our paſſion, and puniſh the Lacede- 


monians, for that cheat, and plunder a city which 


has committed no fault, conſider ſeriouſly what 
will be the conſequences [8]. 


[7] Hom, IA. 6“, v. 229, 220. Vid. Plat. Gorg. 503. I. 3. 
before D. Vid. Dr. Whitby on Titus iii. 3. 


[8] Xen. Cyr. Exp. 7. 1. 16. p. 383. By theſe and ſeveral 


more inſtances it appears, that Dr. Ligbtfoot's obſervation is not 


juſt . That change of perſons in grammatical conſtruction is 


uſual in the Hebrews eloquence and rhetorick, Dr. Lightfoot | 


Har, on four Evang. p. 451. 
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F. 7. CHANGE of the particles, or the leſſer 
invary'd words, that add to the ſignification of 
nouns and verbs, and ſerve to make conſtruction 
eaſy and plain, and the connexion of the ſeveral 
parts natural and graceful ; and the variety of 
their ſignifications, with their omiſſion and ſeem- 
ing ſuperfluity in ſome places in the New Teſta- 
ment, has by many ſcrupulous and formal inter- 
preters been thought to perplex and depreciate 
the ſacred ſtyle. But theſe changes and varieties 
are by more able judges pronounc'd to be -the 


beauties and graces of the language; and they - 


are juſtify'd in their opinion by the uſage of the 
chief maſters of noble ſtyle and compoſition ; 
who take the ſame liberties, and often greater 
than the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts of our 
Lord. 

The particle 38 generally ſerves to draw an 
inference, or give a reaſon of ſomething before 
advanc'd : But in eagerneſs and vehemence of 
concern "tis us'd abruptly by the ſpeaker in the 
very entrance of his diſcourfe ; which very na- 
turally paints his ſurpriſe and confuſion. So the 
Town-clerk of Epheſus coming with diſturbance 
and eager haſte, begins —— Adee "Egiorer, Tis 
vp i510 arlpor?- el; ; Denys of Phocis, in Hero- 
dotus, begins his ſpeech in the ſame abrupt man- 

ner, proceeding from a like diſturbance and ſur- 


priſe, Ex S ups 14 dup tx8) nuiv Te . 


uara, did pes "Ioves [1]. 


001 Acts xix. 35. 3 in | 
[1] Her, Gr. 6. 335. I. 11. Plat. Conv, 1188, Francof. - 
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This particle in Acts viii. 39. is only an exple- 
tive, and us d as 5 or di often are. Our ExglI 
tranſlation is right, and the notion of Grotius 


ſeems a little forc'd : He ſaw him no more, be- 


ranſe he went on his road, aud Philip was car- 
ried another way, Tis frequently ſuperfluous in 
the old Greek writers: «AGouws 5 7% Td ye, 
nis 8 of Tis Tlegoiwr, upon the taking of the 
wall, a Perſian, not knowing Crœſus, advanc'd 
zo kill him [2]. 

The ſame particle in the ſacred writers loſs 
a ſentence with a firm cloſeneſs, and a grateful 
ſound to the ear; x) sd, dd & ry, cps dn 
p 3]. So the old Claſſics ; CY hs ]eivas Thr 
Se£1ev, Aids, ton, à Kops, Sixoper yp [4] 

Aa has a variety of ſignifications in the ſacred 
writers parallel to thoſe in the claſſics, which 
being confider'd and compar'd, may be of uſe to 
interpret and illuſtrate ſeveral paſlages in the New 
Teſtament. 

Aid with an accuſative inſtead of a genitive 
fignifies by .or through; Kdyo Codd F adjieg — 
I live through the Father, he eſſentially commu- 
nicates life and divinity {5]. Plato, in his tenth 
book of laws, has the ſame conſtruction ; qu 
u, by art [6]: did Ts Xpns'ss ye Tia?) 

x4 Her. Gr; 1. 35. 1. 4. Vid. AÆcchin. in Cteſ, 142, 
J. 8. Oxon, 


703g St. Mark-xvi. 8. St, John xiji 13. 
14] Cyrop. 8. 51). Wells, Iſocrates ad Demon. p. ro. 


2 * St. John vi. 57. | 
[6] Plat. de Leg, 10. 196. l. 16, 17. 197. J. 14, 15. 
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ubyus, they are only honour d by good men [7]. 
a rarely ſignifies in, quad dbEns, in glory, glo- 
rious [8]; q ud pits, in fear [o]. It ſignifies the 
ſpace of time, du reid nuspoy oĩ uod of, in 
three days time I will build it up [I]; eywen 5 
oupConn Sf nutens [(J. 

Grotius affirms that & for #71 is an impropriety 
in the Greet language [z]; I with that very 


learned man had not affirm'd fo rafhly: Then 


that ſaying of divine inſpiration will be ſoleci- 
ſtical : Ti &T1isoy xeive?) Sh du, 41 6 Oed veupss 
ryipe; why is it juag d incredible by you, that 
God raiſes the dead ? But tis juſtify'd againſt all 


objection by authority, that, when produc'd, muſt 


be inconteſtable and decifive. Æſchines ſays of 
his adverſary Demoſthenes, «x dyans © un i 


Sed oxev, he that is author of ſo many miſchiefs is 


not content that he is come off unpuniſb d [A]. 

EI 715 is put for 35:5 [5], and implies no man- 
ner of doubt; te Iyer 4d N T3 %% na, 
whatſoever I have given to any perſon, let him 
have it [G.] The ignorance of this causd a 


triding copyiſt to put in 3 ey for , 7: in St. 


[7] Ariſtoph. Plut. 93. Eccleſ. 599. 

[8] 2 Cor. xi. 4 af 2 7 

[9] Thucyd. 6. 369. |. 2. | 

[1] St. Mark xiv. 53, 

[2] Her. Gr. 7. 450. |. 9. 

[z] On Acts xxvi. 8. | 

[4] Adv. Cteſ. 88. l. 11. Vid. etiam p. 129. I. 9. & 
Demoſt, de Cor. 140. l. 1 | 


[5] Epheſ. iv. 29. 
Le Xen, Cyrop. 4. 26, p. 46. Wells, 
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Fohn [7]. Eis is elegantly ſuperfluous in n 
Matthew : Erunlo &s # nxeganiv aunt [8]. 


tis in the noble hiſtorian : 7v7o]z5. 2 ig 5 
Sopnxe [9]. It is peculiarly put for , in Acts, 
Angi N tis euro [1]. So in Æſchines, 


Xenouey vis Anpodives wei a prophecy upon 


or concerning the adminiſtration of Demoſthenes. 
So in Thucydides, eis Ts burn Y aaidas, 
eds wegus pe, things uſually ſaid upon 
wives and children, and the religion of the coun- 
try [2]. i 

Kr is peculiarly usd in St. Peter, nate 4 
xanioarrae vuas d ey, in imitation of that holy 
One who called you [3], which is mark'd down 
by Vatablus for a Hebraiſm. Xenophon has exactly 
the ſame form of ſpeech: Twwwuwa. vas Siu 
xe N welten "Ayvera, honoured by the people 
as his father was [A]. 

This little particle in the firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians is render'd of or concerning, which is 
agreeable to the Syriac and Arabic verſions. 
Grotius would have it againſ# God, to his diſ- 
honour : There is no- occaſion, the other way ir 
amounts to the ſame. Xenophon ſays, Tei7a i 


[7] St. John viii. 51. Robert Steph. MSS. 2. 
[8] xxvii. 30. 
[9] Herod, Gr. 9. 517. L 18, Ibid. 1. 91. I. 3. 
[1] Afi, 25. ZEſchin. adv, Cteſ. 83. l. 5. 
II Thucyd. 7. 455. I. 11. 
131 1 Pet. i. 18. | 
[4] Xen. Hellen. 2. 92. Wells. 
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MN xard aye txoul Ayer, theſe things we can 
ſay of all the Perſians [5]. . 

Kare ij uE e , in the day of tempta- 
tion [G / is anſwer d by that in a foreign claſſic, 
rd + nard Kegigo Xeovor, in the time of 
Croeſus [7]. That is a fignification a little un- 
uſual in the Epiſtle to the Galatians : dis nar” 
db aauss aegryer en [8], before whoſe eyes Jeſus 
Chriſt has been evidently ſet forth. Ariſtophanes 
has it in the ſame ſenſe and conſtruction : ire c 
rr d Ayn [9] | 

„Ori is us'd by way of queſtion in St. Mark [1], 
which Grotius ſays ought ro be number'd among 
the Hebraiſms of that Evangeliſt. But I think it 
may be prov'd true Greek by the authority of 
two elegant and authentic Grecians, O TeoCeuns 
dęeho vr & $89) TH xeet, Gobryas asted him why 
be did not uſe his hand [2]. 

Or. is often pleonaſtical in the ſacred writers, 
as d tay xd]ayivoory nuarn rapdia, rt uit oy 
6 Oebs [3]. Some manuſcripts and verſions 
leave the laſt #7: out, and Harry Stephers would 
have #71 inſtead of it: But the nobleſt claſſics 
uſe this particle pleonaſtically, when it ſeems as 


0¹ A1 XV. 15. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 16. p. 10. J. 4. 


[6] Heb. iii. 8. 
[7] Herod. Gr. . 26. I. 6. 
[$8] Gal. iii. T. 
[9] Ran. 639. vid. Sept. Deuter. i. 30. 
[IJ Mark ix. 1. 28. 
[2] Her. Gr. 3. 191. J. 40. So Ariflophanes Plut. v. 19. 
Ls] 2 Joha ili. 20. 


harſh 
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harſh and unneceſſary as here: Ouy 37. by. z 
Kei ro & iu ig Iv, Q Ut flaw [4]. 

| Among the numerous lignifications of the par. 


ticle @ggs, I will name two our of the facreq 


reſpect ro the obſtinacy of Jour temper, and hard. 


meſs of your heart [5]. Hege, &v f by Tv, 


with reſpect to this Viſion, &c. [6], Hess 5 
J Heri corel as ard PX# [7], this tends 20 Your 
health. "Eye 3 4 To Ai gd Beg ud e, 
| 4 fee well enough that moſe things are with 
ws [$8]. 

Na is not only a particle of aſſent and affirma. 
tion, but of intreating and Praying : val ed, o*/ 
dev, I jntreat Jou by our Gods, is both in Eu- 
ripides and Ariſtop hanes | 9]. Tis ſo usd in the 
Epiſtle to Philemon. yes ovaiuny Ts, d I]; 
- Which ſenſe, methinks, is moſt ſuitable to that 
paſſage in St. Mark, where the 5 Yrophenician 


T beſeech thee, © Lord, have mercy upon me ! for 


-Fho" the bread does Properly belong to the children; 


4 Xen. Mem. Soc. Ze C. I, 8. P · 127. vid. Plat. Gorg. 
2. hx Sw 


[5] Mark x. 5. 
. [6] Her. Gr. 1. 15. J. 35. 
[7] Acts xxvii. 34. 


187% Thucyd. 4. 220. l. 2. So g po g Tic d 81zpas dens 


T&3, theſe things don't tent ro Jour repuraticn, 
J. 16, 
9] Medea 1277+ Atiſtoph, Nub. 782. 


171 Ver. 20. 


hucyd 3. 182. 
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yet even the dogs have ſome of the crumbs that 
fall upon the ground [2]. 

Ovras ſometimes ſignifies for this reaſon or 
cauſe, as in St. John, Jeſus being weary'd with 
I bis journey, drs ixaviGem [3], he came to the 

J well, and ſat down, as he was thirſly and 

of {atigued, without curiouſly choofing a place. The 

J Achenians having a mind to bring Alcibiades upon 

J his trial, and put him to death, ſo ſend a Salami- 

I nian ſhip into Sicily 70 fetch him [4]. 

Ovy, in St. Matthew vii. 12. ſeems to be ple- 

1 onaſtical (though a great man endeavours to 

make a dependence betwixt this verſe and thoſe 

1 immediately preceding) and to be no note of in- 

J ference drawn from the foregoing words, only a 

1 tranſition to a new precept of morality. 

| The parallel place is St. Luke vi. 31. Oc 7 

iTt x) of 61k), &c. you know that ſervants often 

| whiſper ſuch things into the ears of children [5]. 

| The Syriac, Arabic, and Perſian verſions of the 

New Teſtament leave out the particle of in- 
| ference. | 

The particle 5 is pleonaſtical in Ack xi. 17. 
and we may believe, for that reaſon, is not 

found in ſeveral manuſcripts and verſions ; but 

being in the major part it ought to be retain'd 
in the text, eſpecially ſince tis pleonaſtical in the 
moſt authentic and noble writers: i 5 h by ap; 
ro 5 To) pdyw Ewvipdi, but if he have not 


[2] Mark vii. 28. 
[3] John iv. 6. 8 
[4] Thucyd. 6. 384. I. 11. xfyrgov gr Vid. Hered. 
Gr. 1. 5. 1. 23. Sub hac pinu jacentes fic temerè, Hor. Od. 2. 
11. V. 13, 14. 
[5] Plat. Ref, 8. 172. J. 3. See Her, Gr. 9. 546. I. 5. 
cars 
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ears — ſuppoſe that you ſleep with Smerdis 

the Magus [6]. F 
Wy GAAGY 3 
z is by St. Paul us d by way of inference or Thi 
drawing a conclufion from what went before: MA if the 
For ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify WY jou Es 
God with your body, and with your ſpirit, which Ibo 
are God's [7]. Jin Th 
Some ignorant ſcribe eſteeming it diſagreeable al 85 
to the humour of the Greek language, ſtruck I” ** 
out J and put de in the room, others im- Very! 
proved upon the blunder, and made that degre. I tior 
This particle has the ſame uſe in Plato's apology-- = | 

an 


I will endeavour to ſhew you what has brought 
me into this name and ſcandal, dxzire di, there. 
fore hear me [8]. fair 
The obſervation of ſome of the particular #1 nate 
uſes of Y will ſerve to rectify many paſſages in | 0 
the ſacred writers ; to clear their ſenſe, and diſ- N 2 Pe 
cover their beauties. In the Epiſtle to the Ephe- 
ſiaus it ſignifies eſpecially or particularly, For al! ule 
ſaints, and for me [9]. So in Demoſthenes, Ion | — 


ought to be zealous and vigorous in carrying on the | be 4 
war, if ever, now eſpecially chearfully ſupplying, ; 
money [1]. | | 16 
Kai is ſuperfluous or pleonaſtical in many | 5. 7: 
places: Kat 97s en jut pes: 9 Þ| = 
n T8 woe aurs [2]. *Tis fo often in Plato, | An 
, or 
[6] Her. Gr. 3. 187. I. 47. See alſo Xen, Hel. 3. p. 210, [ 
Wells. | [ 
[7] 1 Cor. vi. 20. | [ 
[8] Plat. Apol. Soc. 7, 1. 28. Camb. | 
[9] Epheſ. vi. 19. 4 D. 


Fi] Dem. Olyn. 1. p. 2. I. 5, Vid, Plat, Euthyphr, 8. I. 2. 
* 0 Thucyd. 1. 59. I. 16. a yphr, 8. I. 2 

[2] Luke ii. 21. 
| and. 
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is nd Xenophon, and Demoſthenes : Tlagd Ts mo 


I, Y % Y wdaice rat abs} dd vouobers [3]. 
This particle is adverſative in ſacred writers 


Dr 


of the New Teſtament. This is wonderful, that 


fy y know not whence he is, and yet he has, or 
„bo he has, opened my eyes [4]. So tis us d 

Jin Thucydides and Plato: Tra ſei p aeyCanna, 
e BY tai 8% G, he invaded Stagirus, but, or yet, did 
| BJ wt take it [5]. Kat is often interrogative, and 
very aptly expreſſes a vehement concern, admi- 
nation, or ſurprize. Kai Tis Suva) g 
who then can be ſaved [6]? So in Demoſthenes 
and Plato; nai Ti gicere, & did pes dung] 


5 
| fair and plauſible excuſe will you be able to 
nate [7] ? 

"Ore, ſignifying when or whereas, is found in 
| 2 Per. ii. 11. but I think ſcarce in any other 
place of the New Teſtament. The beſt claſſics 
1 uſe it in the ſame ſenſe; drr 38 rest & ds 


be an opportunity to engage, &c. [8]. 


e P : 


955 Plat. de Leg. To. p. 195. I. antepenult. Camb. Ted 
Y' re rar iu, ua} fag Ur, Ken. Cyr. Ex. 1. I. 10. 
p- 73. Wells —— Xen. Hellen. 53. p. 276. Acts i. 10. And in 


the Hebrew often is disjunctive, and muſt be render d or, as 
Gen. xxvi. 11. ¶pboſoever ſhall touch this man and bis wife 
And Plato himſelf ſo uſes it; ere sy «a Topyiag, whether 
Jer Corgias, Plat. Gorg. 461. 


[4] John ix. 30. 


[5] Thucyd. 5 293. J. penult. N. 
[6] Mark x. 26. See 2 Cor. ii. 2. 


[7] Demel. Mid. 390. 1. 2. See Plat. Theztet. 188. after 


D. Vid. Hen. Steph. Preface to his Greek Teftament, p. 21. 
[8] Thucyd, 8. 482. 1. 18, Nen. Cyrop. p. 519. 


| * §. 8. 


What will ye ſay, O ye judges * What 


n= OV 1.0 tX for when hereafter there might 
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« ' 

F. 8. Tuz obſervations already made, if pro- X 
perly apply d, will almoſt ſolve all thoſe objections .. un 
which Dr. Mill, and others of his ſentiment have ,, gre 
made againſt the ſtyle of the divine writers of Whe 
the New Teſtament. But becauſe that learned near 


and laborious ſcholar is very poſitive and con- 
ñdent, that the New Teſtament is in many places 1 25 
defil'd with ſoleciſms, and falſe Greek, I ſhall mo- *P* 
deftly, and with deference 'to the memory of ciſtr 
that worthy gentleman, examine the inſtances he Nat 
produces in the twenty-firſt page of his Prolego- wn 
mena. The objections are principally taken our (28 
of St. John's Goſpel, which yer is allow'd les J © 
liable to exceptions than the other ſacred writers. ch. 
But before I enter upon this examination, I pre- ſy 
ſent my reader with a paſſage very much to our * 
purpoſe, out of the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, who 8 
ſeems to be a Chriſtian, and as capable a judge 1 
both of the ſacred and foreign claſſics, of the fe 
beauty and propriety of their ſtyle, as Dionyſius 2 
Alerandrinus, whoſe judgment the doctor fol- c 
lows, when he falls foul upon the ſtyle of the 7 
facred books; but regards it as little as any man c 
in other matters; and eſpecially when he ſpeaks 

favourably of the divine language of the New 
Teſtament. c Thycydides ought here (ſays the 
“ ſcholiaſt) to have ſaid ſo and fo, according to 

c“ the plain and common way; but being an 

ec inventor of new conſtruction, and skilful 

e in . Aue didect, he did not do 


cc it. 


cc Many 
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« Many ſuch conſtructions you will find in 
the Divine, which thoſe people who do not 
J « underſtand reflect upon, and imagine that 

« great man to be guilty of ſoleciſms [8]”. 
Where by the Divine I am ſatisfy d the ſcholiaſt 
meant St. Fohn the Apoſtle, who had that title 


by way of eminence [oh and whoſe writings, 
eſpecially the Apocalypſe, are charg'd with ſole- 
of i ciſms by ancient and modern critics. St. Gregory 
he Nazianzen was indeed in latter times calld the 
Divine in a lower fenſe [1] ; but was never, 
that I can learn, accus'd of barbarous Greek and 
5 ſoleciſms. A ſound and able critic gives this 
character of this Father: © St. Gregory of Na- 
« zjanzum is a great maſter in the art of per- 
« ſuaſion; he explains himſelf in few words, and 
« with force in reſpect to the ſenſe; and with 
« great delicacy in regard to his expreſſions [2]. 
The doctor begins to introduce his inſtances of 
falſe Greek and ſoleciſms with an air of afſure- 
ance, in my humble opinion, not becoming. 
« That the writer of the Revelation ſometimes 
« writes bad Greek, and is guilty of ſoleciſms, is 
« too plain to be deny d. 

« But are not moſt of the other writers of the 
c New Teſtament ſo too? and even he, who for 
cc the clegancy and purity of his language is here 


[8] Thucyd, 3. p. 166. n. 18. 

[9] Origen. in S. Johan. i. 2. Suidas in voce. 

[1] Dr. Cave Hiftor. Liter, in Gregorio Nazianzeno, 
p. 199. | | 

[2] Pere Simon Hift. Crit, des principaux Comment. de 
Nouveau Teſt. chap. 8. p. 219, Vid. Nouvelle Methode 
Grecque Preface, p. 42. 


ſo 


What expreſſions are thoſe, I pray you? 5 4, 
eis + xoaTor q v p, and g tore & Th 
eil ad r [3].This learned gentleman might be 


led into this firſt miſtake by the authority of Il; 


Grotius, who on Acts vii. 45. ſays tis frequent 
with the Helleniſts to exchange & and eis; be- 
cauſe the Hebrews for both theſe particles put 
the prefix Beth. But *tis very common with the 
old Greeks, who knew nothing of Hebraiſms, or 
Helleniſtical language, to put eis for es, and & for 
eis. In Herodotus we have Hp &. is 
F Pamaiiior dev, Smerdis ſitting on a royal 
throne [4]: and in Thucydides, . i xaviCiumau 
&s 70 Hpator, ſupplicants fitting in the Temple o 

Juno [5]. So on the contrary, «mcea3vres .- 
Tas ey Ti Srl, about to ſend heavy-armd men 
into Sicily ; upon which place of Thucydides the 
judicious and learned Dr. Hudſon truly ſays, *tis 
a way of expreſſion frequently us'd by this au- 
thor [6}. Xenophon uſes it too, % 488 airy e 
TY aoJapy treo, ſome of them fell into the 
river [J. That paſſage in St. John's Goſpel, 
6 Ne xexomiduars, is next marked out: The 


Is] John viii. 3, 18. 
[4] Herod. Gr. 184. 1. antepenult. 
Is] Thucyd. 1. 18. 1. 6. 
[5] Thucyd. 7. 42 f. 1. 9. not. b. 


[7] Xen. Hellen. 3. p. 174. Wells. Sept. Pſal. Grabe yh. 
Aſchin. adv. Cteſ. 37. Ts; 3. Oxon, Eurip. Oreſtes, 1313. 


The Latin authors imitate this manner of expreſſion, Videt me eſſe 


in tantum bonorem, Ter. Eunuch. 2. 2. circa med. Scen. 


firſt 
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0 ſignification of the word is to labour or be 
| forigued, and the objection muſt be, that the 
I nſe is alter'd, and that it becomes tranſitive, 
Ind fignifies to labour about, or work upon. But 
ach changes of the ſignification of verbs is per- 
e pctual in the beſt authors; and this little quibble 
f if; fully confuted above [3]. 
* KariCaivey ey Ty xonvuCntpe, for es rorvuChlens, 
© Fs an uſeleſs repetition, being the ſame with és 
epd above. The next paſſage impeach'd is that 
ere She yiſeras ; when came you hither ? There 
can be no objection here but againſt yeſoras 
f bgnitying to come. But we have it in that ſigni- 
R fication in ſeveral of the beſt authors; & Ar- 
1 lind e, to come into Attica [o]. Zevias 
refer els ⁊aſch es, Kenias came to Sardis {1 ]. 
Thv agXiv , Ti X) A&A® upiv is attack'd as an im- 
propriety, where the objection can only be 
levell'd at F apxv, ſignifying at the firſt, or from 
the beginning. But the ſame word in the ſame 
ſignification is found in the moſt authentic Greek 
writers: Or dpyiv taJov[e; EA,, the Greeks 
that came firſt [2]. If the article be requird, 
Iſocr ates will ſupply it: 67: F N cp tis + 
@bA&puor xaTeonq, [3], in the beginning * were 
engag d in the war. 


[8] Pag. 91. 

[9] Her. Gr. 5. 317. I. 3. 

[x] Xen. Cyr. Exp. I, 2, 3. Pp. 7- Wells. 

[2] Her. Or. p. 520. I. 22. 

[3] Ifoc. Panegyr. p. 152. I. 21. Bafil, Greek 
Vid. Plat, Be 478. inter C. & D. 
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"Ev Trp. Favuasſw [4] is rank'd among the 
number of vicious phraſes; which, I think, can 
for no other reaſon be charged as faulty Greek, 
but as $evuar is put for di,, which is 
anſwer d above:[5]. But I ſhall throw in another 

paſſage or two, which abundantly clear it. T2 
auc TA nouTades, and in the ſame author we 
have Tel #446 dampers]. + 'Oxvuriae Serweias, my 
ſplendid appearance at the Olympic games [G]. 
Alpe tis + xoopor, I ſay to the world; is rank d 
amongſt ſoleciſms; which is clear'd by Herodo- 
tus [7]; ei Yronporu dmiryſernor is + Sper, the 
augurs reported. theſe things to the people: And by i} to b 
Xenopbon, TH Ao hy av Tis Jet france ei 79 KaT: 
SpdTevud [3]. 47 

| "Eos aors Y L ⁊ aipeis; how long do | pro 
you keep our mind in doubt or ſuſpenſe ? is ſaid to be Gre 


falſe Greek. If we could not find dip in exactly } - pu 
the ſame ſenſe in a claſſic, that would only be a ſac 


peculiarity, and could not be falſe Greek or ſole- ſte 


ciſm. But we have a parallel place in an admi- re 
rable Greek author, who is indeed much lower ge 
in time, but little inferior in merit to the noble {h 


authors which we. chiefly make uſe of: £71 uns al 


F EA [9]. Greece being in ſu #ſpenſe aud c) 
doubtful expectation of the iſſue. . 


I] John ix. 20. 
[5] P. 70, &c. 
[6] Thucyd. 5. 331. I. 14. Thueyd. 8. 357. I. 18. 
[7] Herod. Gale 7. 428. 1. 35. John viii. 26. 
181 Xen. Cyr. Exp. 7. 1. 9. p. 380. | 


[9] Plutarch. Demoſth. p. 853. paulo ante fin, Francof. 1599- | 
apud Elzred, Wechelii, John x 24. ” 


S7 7 
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le Sve ps 5 dude,,Hau au is charg d with im- 
| propriety. The difficulty might be reſolvd by 
aying that + SiSdoxan@ is put for à d,, 
of which variation we have produc'd inſtances. 
Bur common grammar would have inform'd this 
gentleman, that words put sI, or for them- 
e {lves, are neuter, and invariable. We have a 
„parallel place in Demetrius Phalereus, a judicious 
]. author; « ys a T3 r piyay [1]. 

d if - "Iva ddr © d, aum, Secy eavTols why 
arte [2] is charg d as falſe Greek by the Doctor; 
0 ſuppoſe becauſe Grotivs had pronounc'd S 
y to be a Hebraiſm for mevri. Tay is govern'd of 
3 ard, and includes mankind ; and therefore 

ab Tes completely anſwers it in ſenſe. A copyiſt 
7 produc'd by Robert Stephens. was fearful the 
> Greek was not. true, and therefore officiouſly 
| 


puts in aur. But the ſacred books need no 
ſuch remedies. Kere is very frequently under- 
ſtood in the pureſt claſſics, 74; 78. 4AAa, as in other 
reſpes [3]. How common ſuch changes of 
gender and. number are, we have ſufficiently 
ſhewn upon the head of collective nouns ; 
and ſhall only add another inſtance out of Thu- 
cydides, becauſe tis ſo fully pertinent: To @Aa500 


[1] C. 29. p. 22. St. Chryſeſtom, an elegant pure writer, has 
nad Td Euaov Afyw, xa? 6. xaprog, I Thel. 4. Ethic. p. 200. 
But I do not produce him as authority, only believe he would 
| 5 us'd it, if it had not been pure. The Latis uſe 
it ſo; 


— Stat cui feeims aurea namen 


N 5 ohn xvii. 2. 
3] Herod, Gr. 9. 818. I. 11, 


dc ia 


——_ — c — —— 
* 
* 
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ieriaſun ic oi. i cioperet H TAS det 

TV o, ava [Al. 
Hassel Naber, they came in a ſmall veſſel [5], 

is put down in the black liſt of ſoleciſms. J 
cannot gueſs how this objection is grounded, 
unleſs the pretended fault be that & is under- 
ſtood. But Herodotus uſes it ſo in the ſame caſe : 
Lord a, , τν,j i 4TWAST,, ſailing 
to them in ſhips deſtrey'd them [6.] 

In the firſt Epiſtle of St. John there is a 
change of gender, which is eſteem*d to be a vio- 
lation of grammar, and the purity of the Greek 
6 relates to Xpipe underſtood, and nothing is 
more common in the beſt authors than ſuch 
variations. Ter deg iv 1 ionſoeta, © lei- 70056 
krone rt [8]. Aae Y io eshiias, d eee 
ax ny [o]. 

The ſame heinous charge is brought againſt 

another paſſage in the ſame epiſtle : airyoe, x 
Soares wp Conv, Tos dpapldayim [1]. If we take 
arp and d Hi to relate to the ſame ſubject, 
it is a very natural tranſition from ſingular to 


plural. Then the divine writer firſt ſays, that 


God will give pardon and life to one ſinner ; after 
he enlarges the expreſſion and extends the par- 


[4] Thucyd. 2. 86. 1. 13, 14, 15. 

[5] John xxi. 8. 

[6] Her. Gr. 8. 501. I. 23. 

[7] 2 John ii. 8. 

#8] Xen. Cyrop. I. 3. 9. p. 14. I. 5. 

9] Thucyd. 3, 208. 1. 10. On Thucyd. i. 67. I. 6. His 
ſcholiaſt „1 * he delights in this variation, Vid. Plat. 


- Gorgias, p. 462. 1. 


[1] 1 Ep. v. 48 


don 


language, by Dr. Mill. *EvToaiv 6 #51 dh, [7], 
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don to all ſinners in the ſame condition, and 
equally objects of mercy. If we take the words 
in the ſenſe that our tranſlation gives them, and 
Dr. Mill approves, it is this, God will grant to 
the charitable petitioner life and pardon for his 
fallen brethren, if they have not ſinned to death. 
And epaprdyzn will very well bear this con- 
ſtruction both in divinity and grammar. So the 
dative is us'd in Demoſthenes, Ligioue dA 
yeagev wor, the whole decree that was written for 
me, for my ſake and advantage | 2]. 

Dr. Mill was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſsd with the 
notion of falſe Greek and ſoleciſms in the New 
Teſtament, that he was willing to admit a various 
reading into the text, and contended for its being 
authentic, purely becauſe, as he thought, it made 
the language ſoleciſtical and abſurd. 

I ſhall only here give one inſtance where this 
learned man, upon a very ſlender authority, puts 
up a various reading as the undoubted original, 
which, in my humble opinion, ſpoils both the 
ſenſe and grammar of the ſacred writer. *Tis in 
the Revelation of St. John, c. ii. v. 24. where he 
ſtrikes out x and reads vwuiv 9 Atſw Aurols, 
If aoimTols agrees with dh, as here it unavoida- 
bly muſt, *rwill make a ſoleciſm, and be ſuch a 
violation of grammar, as is no where elſe to be 
found in the ſacred or foreign claſſics. It will 
then be u u dog * 2 5 The Doctor ys, 
bu cannot have reſpect to the Biſhop of T. 
tira, and the followers of his falle e (be 


[4 Demoſth. de Coron. p. 755 I. 2. Ox. | 
'F w 
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had: addre(ſs'd them before); but to the reſt, who 
in the apoſtaſy of others had preſery'd themſelves 
upright and faithful [3]. 137) | 
But the Doctor, I. believe, equally injures the 
Biſhop by charging him with falſe doctrine, and 
the ſacred text by charging it with falſe Greet 
The Biſhop is blam'd for his indulgence and 
connivance (it cannot amount to a toleration) at 
the woman Jezebel, or, as ſome read it, his wife 
Jexebel. That may be want of chriſtian care 
and courage, but cannot come up to. falſe do- 
ctrine. He is above commended by his great 
maſter for his works, his love, his miniftry, his 
faith, patience, G c. [4]. So that you and the 
reſt ſeems to be addreſt to the Biſhop, 
Prieſts, and other private Chriſtians of the dioceſe; 
who, in a regular communion with their Biſhop, 
had in a great apoſtaſy adher'd- to the orthodox 
faith, and ſound principles. 

Ey Teppnoig 44 [5], which this Tr man 
cavils at, is neither barbariſm, nor ſoleciſm ; only 
a word us'd in due conſtruction of grammar, but 
in a different ſenſe from what it is in other Greek 
authors. Such liberties are often taken by the 
moſt noble writers, and we have given account 
already of ſuch peculiarities: & A5 , & zue 8 
Yopg ow dh [6], my word does not take place 
in you, is anſwer'd in the ſame manner. There is 


[3]. Dr. Mill Proleg. p. 110, 111. 
T4] Rev. ii. 2. ” 
T5] Pha vii. 4. 

[5] John viii, 37. 
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an objection againſt i o\4Ts [7], but the caſe 
is right, 6 78 Baginini youuveis [8], and the 
word ſounds as well as x, only the con- 
jugation is chang'd according to the cuſtom of 
old Greece. 

"Tis common with the beft claſſics to uſe a 
verb in two conjugations of the contracts; 
ſometimes they do in all. Æſebines has dTiuio, 
the more common word is 47:udo [9]. Thucy- 
aides uſes Sd, the more common word 
is S, [1]. Xenophon in the ſame paragraph 
has xd]zsoximoey and oxmwary [2]. And ſhall a 
noble writer, and an inſpir d noble writer, be 
calld a ſoleciſt and barbarian, for giving a new 
turn to a word ſo agreeable to the analogy 
and genius of the Greek tongue? Indeed in that 
paſſage of St. Fohn, & TirTo id g d narhs 
ur, ive xagniy morvy pigiſs [3], Iva has a pecu- 
liar and ſtrange fignification : But it can but be 
eſteem'd a peculiarity ; and neither treſpaſſes 
. againſt the government or concord of grammar. 
And 'tis eaſy to produce a hundred inſtances out 
of the firſt-rate authors of Greece, who take liber= 
ties in altering the ſignification of words, and 
the common conſtruction, as great as the uſe of - 
ivz in this ſenſe amounts to. Homer uſes this 
particle in a great variety of ſenſes ; that in the 


[7] John vii. 23. 
[$] Hom. Ia. &. 
[9] Eſchin. adv. Cteſ. 135. 1, ult. 
[2] Thucyd, 6. 364, L 12. 
[2] Cyr. Exp. 7. 4. 8. p. 417: 
[3] John xv. 8. * 


F 2 ſeventh 
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ſeventh Iliad, v. 353. is an uſe of this little 
word which is, I believe, very peculiar ; ive 
tu peCoper ods, ky we oy ad after this 
Masern. 5 


6. 9. Our of a great 3 of places in the 
New Teſtament which I have heard or read 
objected againſt, or which myſelf thought as great 
difficulties as any have been produc d, I preſent 
the reader with a few. | 

 PATvx&, tis ſufficient, is but found once in al 
the New Teſtament. Several critics give it a 
different ſenſe from our tranſlation. Anacreon 
has it in the ſame : arty: BN ) dur, 
®tis enough; for J already ſee her [4]. Ex yas 
Ex@, 10 be with child, ſeem'd to me peculiar to 
the Greek tranſlators of the Old. Teſtament, and 
the ſacred writers of the New, till I found it in 
one of the nobleſt authors of Greece: *wT1S1gar 
aur e yaspt iN [5]. Or before an infinitive 
mood in St. Luke, ſeems a little bold :  Ieaps 6 57. 
pe1e de pes u led F axzv [6]. I 
think there is a parallel place i in Euripides : that 
in Plato i is certain and full: «Tov 371 prov i 
Kfer werd va. xar ar [7]. In that 
paſſage p x} Binooy in the New Teſtament, 


and the Septuagint [8], fn ſignifies the breaking 
deut of the voice with eager joy and wehemence, 


IAI Anac. Od. 28. v. 423. Ed. Barn. Mark xiv. 41. 
Is] Mac. I. 18. Exod. xxi. 22, n 1. 37. 
161 Acts xxvii. 10. 


; [3] Galat. * 37+ Eſaias liv. 1. 


Ne 
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and exactly expreſſes the Hebrew word in Eſaias, 
and 9wvi)v muſt be underſtood. 

Þorny is expreſs d after the verb in Job, in 
Philo, and in Herodotus : amads Tis d e Qavnv 
zökat vd Jus 76 9 x tppnte pi, Her. Gr. 

1 p. 35. J. 10. [9 . 

" ArvporT@ in St. Matthew [1] is the fame wh 
dyip, and oppos d to yuvy ; whereas tis generally 
in the beſt writers usd to include both ſexes, all 
human race: Herodotus uſes it for yur [2.] 
Some pert tranſcriber, jealous that it-was not 
pure Greek, or fearing that leſs learned readers 
might miſtake, very officiouſly put arpos into 
the text. The word is ſo us'd in one of the 
nobleſt claſſics : Tov Ts arvypwnraur dypecjarys S U 
eyuvart} Y aν AH [3], they carry d out all 
the men that were unſerviceable for war, with the 
women and children. In St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to 
the Theſſalonians [4] that conſtruction c 6s 
nude ſeems a breach of a common grammar 
rule both in Greek and Latin: but it is juſtify'd 
by the ſame conſtruction in the beſt claſſics : 
Wee y 6is vas to deliver over this man 
to you, is in Demoſthenes [5]; P werf ' «rdp 
erd\Jouion, is in Xenophos [6]. 


[9] Herod. Gale. p. 325. I. 37. 

[1] Mat. xix. 10. 

[2] IIpoosiyovr6 Ts Thv avdpwrey ua? 2Isxovro tho 
TI6:o;5pzTov, Her. Gr. 1. 23. 1.1 

[3] Thucyd. 2. 88. I. 8. So Sallef Homines adſeiviſſe 
11 mulieres etiam aliquot. Bel. Cat. p. 16. Ed. Elz. 
1634. 8 | 

[4] 1 Theſſ. iv. 8. 

[$] Demoſt. adv. Midam 385, 1, 4. poſt C. 

(6] Cyr, Exped. p· 192. Wells. 
"RF E. 3 Ex- 
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*Emigdreay © dns, in St. Paul, ſhould not 

offend any critic, becauſe tis a more nervous 

and noble way of ſpeaking than 67pdy«ay sd o- 


Te7yv [ 7], and is claſſical, ſince Ariſtotle him- 


ſelf in his third book of politics has à K del A 
Surduees, for ue d, du %, as a noble Critic 
and found divine obſerves to us in his note upon 
a parallel expreſſion in Lycophron [8], where that 
great man ſays, . Hence are thoſe perſons con- 
ce futed, who call theſe and the like expreſſions 
cc of the New Teſtament Hebraiſms, that is ex- 
cc cluſively, ſo as not at the ſame time to allow 
& them to be pure Greek.” | 
Kabiod]e Er Sb ſeem'd to me peculiar to 
St. Lutte [9], before I. read the Greek claſſics 
with a view of comparing them with the ſacred 
writers of our Lord's Goſpel. I have found it in 


ſeveral good authors. We have in Demoſthenes 
ptec eic S rot nafiivro & Maxsdν,ꝶi Tpeis dA 


pivas [1], Th Sd /d iQyAnay F Taoviny, 
hi dm , reſiding or ſettling their abode in Sa- 


mos, they kept Ionia from revolting [2], 


Xeew avri ]., in St. John, perplex'd all the 


commentators, till it was obſerv'd that the par- 


ticle a did not retain its uſual: Ggnification in 


this place. 


[7] Titus ü. 13. | 
8] Bp. Potter on v. 318. p. 139. 


9] Luke xxiv. 49. 


9 170 Demoſt. de Cor. xxiv. 1. 10. 


[2] Her. Gr. 50 r. 1. 5. ante fin. See alſo Herod. Gr. 7. 292. 
I. 33- Tully has the ſame expreſſion : Nos Cercyræ . 2. 
remus. Epiſt, ad Fam. 16. 6. p. 512. Ed. Grævii. 


Grace 


1 
* 
: 
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Grace for grace, ſounds very harſhly; and, as 
I bumbly conceive, will ſcarce be made ſenſe. 
But tis natural and eaſy, if taken in the ſenſe in 


which it is us'd by Theognis, a very pure and 
Attic writer : === eins ꝙ av anioy avies [3], 


aud thou ſendeſt me calamities upon calamities. 


So in the Goſpel of his Son, God Almighty 
vouchſafed mankind variety of bleſſings, abun- 
dant grace, and multiply'd mercies. 

That in St. Jude, mezignriuos TU [4], ac- 
cording to our tranſlation, he propheſy d of theſe 
men, would be for ate 757@v, which, I believe, 
would be an unexampled conſtruction. But if 
we render it, he propheſy'd againſt theſe men, 
that is, he denounc'd the vengeance of God 
againſt. ſuch profane notions, as thoſe profligate 
re embrac'd, and ſuch lewd and debauch'd 
ives as they led, the ſenſe will run clear, and the 
conſtruction be regular. This caſe is us'd in the 


beſt claſſics to expreſs oppoſition and confu- 


tation. Thucydides, for example, has it in this 
ſenſe : £41570 mmm 1 N Tap Tad ao a3 
Ts Spas Tols Suvarois [5], the commons of Samos 
made an inſurrection againſt the great men. 
St. Luke uſes yprue inſtead of the common 
word xpipedle for money [6], which is rarely 
found in any Greek author. I think there is a 
paſſage in Herodotus that comes very near it: 


[3] Theog. v. 344. 
[4] Ver. 14. 

[5} Thucyd. 8. p. 478. 1. 2 $o tis us d in St. Mat. 
al 31. and in bt. James v. 3. where sig waplyprov vurv 
is render'd well by our tranſlators for @ teſtimony againſt you, 
agreeably to all the Oriental verfions, 

[6] Acts iv. 37. 
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Ey Teauruw & munio 3 pier, I will 
ot ſell this cloak. for an) money or price [7]. 
"EvTeodey Y irev0ey in the laſt chapter of St. 
John's Revelation, and ſecond: verſe, is, I doubt 
not, the genuine reading, though we find ey7zvbcy 
* bey in ſome MSS. We have the fame 
phraſe in St. Johns Goſpel, where there is no va- 
rious reading at all [8]. But I muſt deny that 
it is a pure Hebraiſm, becauſe exactly the ſame 
repetition in this caſe is us'd by the pureſt au- 
thors of Greece, as well as the Septuagint : "Ey3s 
bd is allow'd equivalent to tv7e00ey x} irrtũber, 
and to be as much a Hebraiſm ; and Homer uſes 
that repetition frequently [o]. So Xenophon has 
Lys Nl lybey a tantamount phraſe: e r 58 
opn iv vazgunad, Her 5 worapis [1]. This 
manner of expreſſion is not only pure Greek, but 
good Latin: Virgil and Ovid have it [2]. 

The particles Z and 5 anſwer one another ge- 
nerally in the New Teſtament writers, as they 
do in the old claſſics of Greece. But ſometimes, 


[7] Her. Gr. 3. 214. I. Ir, 
[$] John xix. 18, | 


[9] "Evda xa? Lu Tolavier ayRrAafpover Fleuyercrs 
| _ 8˙ v. 462. 


So v. 476. 
— 000 Tu N Tv. 


[1] Xen. Cyr. Exp. p. 19. Wells. So in Cyrop. 7. P. 267. 
I. 3. Græc. Oxon. wy BdAwoiv Zvbev ua} Lv 


I] Hine atque hinc vaſtæ rupesyͤ | 
En. 1. v. 162, | 

Illic frena jacent, illic temone revulſus | 

4 — b Metam. 2. v. 216. 


= when 


FP rC F 18 _ LAY 


S 2 nw Wwe — 3 * . 


guage, which he does in the third book of his 
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when F is in the firſt member of a period, 5 is 
omitted in the next, which anſwers it; as in 
Acks iii. 21. which Beza obſerves is ſeldom found 


in good Greek authors. But tis found ſo often: 
as to juſtify the purity of it; and clear it from 
either being a ſoleciſm in the opinion of many 


critics, or a Ciliciſm, as Eraſmus tells us St. Ferom 


calls it in St. Paul [3]. We have in Herodotus 
(54x10 486 ot f Z ci , & M error twvrh 10 
ixoyres [4]. As is often omitted in Pindar, par- 
ticularly in that paſſage, zee! wal ale h [> 
respais CT- Immor, Ne, Te ,ẽus aard- 
xots [5]. And ' tis the obſervation of that ſagacious 
critic Demetrius Phalereus, that to be ſcrupulouſly 
exact in always making theſe two particles an- 
{wer one another, is a mark. of a little and trifling 
genius [6}. 
§. 10. I HALL now put an end to this long 
chapter, after J have anſwered a few objections 
againſt the Greeꝶ of St. Jobn in his Revelation. 
The famous Denys, Biſhop of Alexandria, 
tho' he allows the purity of St. Fobr's ſtyle in 
the Goſpel and Epiſtles, is poſitive there is falſe 
Greek and ſoleciſm in the Apocalypſe. Dr. Mill 
cannot come up to him in his firſt opinion, but 
eagerly ſtrikes in with the latter, not being able 
to part with his favourite notion of falſe. Greek, 


[2] Eraſmus on 2 Cor. xi. 6. 11 
[4] Herod. Yrs 1. * l. 16. | 


[6] Dem. hal- e. pry p. 38. J admire chat e e , 
make the omiſſion of 32 to anſwer (1342, breath. of good lan- 
NRhetoric. 
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and abſurd language in che books dictated by rhe 
all-wiſe ſpirit of per fuafion and reaſon [7]. 

Ard F 6 ov, xa s Ny, Kei 0 EN, are the 
attributes of the great God our Saviour put 
6 s, and would loſe much of their grandeur 
and majeſty, if they were in the leaſt alter'd : 
fince - they are deſign'd to deſcribe that ever- 
adorable Perſon, who is the ſame yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever. But if any one ſhould be ſo 
perverſe not to allow this ſolution, we can juſtify 


it another way by parallel places in the nobleſt 


claſſics [87]. After this 478 Ine Reis d, 6 > Haßlos 
6 @1535 cannot be any difficulty; £76» or 55 és. 
may be eaſily underſtood; as it muſt be in many 
places of the nobleſt claſſics. O vixav is 2 no- 
minative caſe without a verb, which is fully ac- 
counted for aboye. | 
_ Aditkeo for Badalo or Avpair_pe!, apply'd to 
thei inanimate creation, is a lively Proſo pop, and 
every man of ſound underſtanding in theſe mat- 
ters will allow both its force and propriety. The 
beſt Greek authors uſe it fo, particularly Thucy- 
dides * yi" T Thadſailhe pn dimer, to do 10 
1 7⁰ HE territory of Platea. 

Xiaiddes NINA OY nr Atyov73; may * ei- 
*. folv'd under the collective noun, or may be 


8 877 C7 


177 7 I think it not improper to produce the opinion of 
the excellent Kuſter, who judiciouſly rejects all thoſe paſſages 
from being various readings, which are . with any con- 
tradiction, produce an abſurd ſenſe, or are ſo corrupted, as to 
produce any monſtrous word or ſoleciſm. Duis enim fanæ mentis 
* iptor contradifionibus, vel ſeitentiis abſurilis, wel e 

monftrofis, &  flectiſmis orationem faedet ? Pref. to Pr. Mills 
" Greek Teſtament, p. 2. 1 


Wo Vid. p. 110. 


put 
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put for lde, which is reſiſtleſly anſwer'd above. 
I ſhall, to what I have produc'd above, add a 
parallel place which I am now reading in the 
father and prince of Greek hiſtory: Aaxsda- 
Aue papiray #) dra dn — los 
atyorres [9]: ö N 

In the next verſe to this T&y x]iopa may na- 
turally be governed of xa7# underſtood, as we 
have fhewed in parallel places above: and fig- 
nifies all the orders of being that are properly 
capable of ptaiſing and adoring the ſovereign 
Lord and Benefactor of all. Andazyorras agrees 
in ſenſe with dſyiavs and arlpores included in 
Vieua, being the two ranks and orders, into 
which we commonly divide the rational cre- 
ation. * | 

The change of caſe in Revelation xviii. 11, 12, 
13. is agreeable to what we have faid upon this 
ſubject in its proper place; the accuſatives are 
govern'd of dyoexGe, and the genitives of 9/4 
and this variation of the ſounds prevents this 


long period from being harſh and diſtaſteful to 
the ear. 


[9] Apoe. i. 4, 5. Hi. 21. M. 6. Thucyd. p. 125. Apoce 
V. 11, 12. Herod, 1. p· 19. k 26, 27. Ed. Gron, a 


F6 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IH. 
Wherein ſeveral paſſages and expreſſions, which 
are look'd upon by ſome as blemiſhes and 
faults in the ſacred writers, are prov'd to 
be proper and agreeable ; and ſhewn to be 
exactly parallel to paſſages in the moſt noble 
and vigorous maſters of ſtyle, 


MOME words in the divine writers 
are thought to be too weak to 
bear that weight, and import- 
ance of ſenſe which they are 
deſigned to expreſs. Every man of ſenſe knows 
that ſometimes leſſening expreſſions convey the 
meaning of the thing to the mind with as much 
advantage, as words of ſtronger ſound and mean- 
ing, as they ſurprize the perſon they are ad- 
dreſſed to, excite his curioſity to conſider of the 
matter, and occaſion variety of reflections. 
When God fays, I will not hold him guiltleſs, 
which taketh my name in vain ; the manner of 
the expreſſion carries no leſs ſolemnity and awe 
with it, than if his eternal Majeſty had faid, I 
will ſeverely puniſh him which taketh my name 
in vain. - This awful phraſe gives riſe to our me- 
ditations upon the attributes; and particularly, 


| 
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the juſtice of the Sovereign Lord and Judge of 
all; puts us upon deeply conſidering the heinouſs 
neſs of the crime for which inſolent ' mortals 
ſhall be found guilty at the bar of God ; and 
what will be the conſequence of the irreverſible 
ſentence. . RS , 

In the Epiſtle to the Hebrews the divine writer 
uſes a word which ſeems not to be ſufficiently 
expreſſive of the danger and horror of the thing 
he is ſpeaking of; for that will be unprofitable to 
you, that is, as the context requires, extremely 
bad and fatal [ 1}. 

A vigorous claſſic uſes 4Zuwupp®-, which pro- 
perly ſignifies unprofitable or inconvenient, to 
expreſs a dreadful misfortune, no leſs than loſing 
a ſea-fight, and the deſtruction which attends 
nas | 

"Axeprs in its firſt and general ſignification is 
unpleaſant, diſagreeable ; but tis us d by as great 
a maſter of language as any in Greece, in the 
deſcription of the deepeſt calamity that can 
happen [3]: TN. 

The great Longinus cenſures Herodotus for 
weakening his noble deſcription by roo ſoft a 
word; but Mr. le Fevre defends the hiſtorian 
againſt the critic by the example ot vigorous 
authors; and eſpecially Homer, who uſes 4a, 
eſteem'd a word of low ſignification, to expreſs 
the outrageous inſolence and barbarity of Achil- 


Ls] *AAavorreArg, Heb. xiii. 17. 
[6] Thucyd. 2. 14. l. 2. 


[3] Ka? 7d Tian; «Þ} {yivero xa Her, Gr. 8. 464* 


II. 
| les 
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les in ignominiouſly dragging the body of the 
brave Hector at his chariot-wheels [4]. And 
who will ſay that Homer was either at a loſs for 
words, or made an ill choice? | 

_ *Apyos in the ſacred writer [5] is tranſlated 
idle. For every idle word men ſpeak, they ſhall 
give an account in the day of judgment. Which 
has  rais'd ſcruples in the minds of ſome Chri- 
ftians, as if our gracious God would with ſeve- 
rity exact an account of every word not carefully 
weigh'd, every little failure or impertinence of 
ſpeech. Idleneſs is the odious parent of ſo many 
and great miſchiefs, that I think it will make up 
a black character, where-ever tis apply'd. St. 
Chryſoftom did not think dpyis a weak word. 
ale, fays he, that is, what is not to the purpoſe, 


void of reaſon, lying, calumny, and back-biting. 


Some critical gentlemen imagining the word not 
to be ſtrong enough, have been ſo complaiſant to 
put in one they vainly imagir'd more expreſſive; 
which is a@onesv [6]. 

Mare, vain or empty, in Sophocles, ſignifies 


wile and lewd; in Herodotus, abuſs ve, injurious. 
he unſruitful works of darineſs, in the noble ſacred 


writer [7], are thoſe lewd and nefarious actions 
whereby men ſhamefully contradict. their own 


reaſon and JA madly "EO againſt Omni- 


Fa] --— "ExTopu SFov demia phSers Spy, Ta. X. v. 395. 
Faber. in not. Longin. 223. Ed. Tollii. 


L Mat. xii. 36. See St. Cbryſeſtom on the place. 
6] Vid. D. Mill in loc. 


| 17. Tois *pporg roi g @naprors Tt CoPLe, Ephel. v. 11. 


potence; 
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the | potence ; and plunge themlcives into. * and 


damnation. 
for In the noble Pindar [8], W . 
neſs, expreſſes that remarkable vengeance and 
ated utter exciſion, with which the offended deity 
ball ſometimes puniſhes incorrigible atheiſts and 


f blaſphemers. 


ich 
ri Eiſeære la, I think, is generally taken for 
ve- facetiouſneſs, and a pleaſant turn of wit. St. Pasl 
Illy uſes it for that licentiouſneſs of ſpeech which 
of treſpaſſes againſt religion, and good manners Co; 
ny which no man uſes or admires, but who has an 
up unſound judgment and vicious taſte: "Epyor 2; 
St. tn turpdmreaur, in Pindar, is an action and word 
d. offcurrilityandlewdneG6[1}: and that noble writer 
8 | had piety to be ſenſible of the crime, and a 0008 
4. to find a word proper to expreſs it. 
= | §. 2: VAIN is the eciticiſ py ; ſeveral ancient 
. and modern commentators and grammarians, that 
? *# eaxaadCe in St. Mark, and oavZe in the Septua- 
Sint are usd improperly to mourn and bewail, 
2 contrary to the uſage of thoſe writers they com- 
- plwKiment with the title of purer and more elo- 
6: i quent authors of Greek. Tis common to find 
8 the ſame word us d in two contrary ſenſes in the 
1 moſt celebrated and eloquent claſſics. 


The word dh for the moſt part is taken by 
the claſſics to ſignify finging, or celebrating ihe 


[8] Pind Od. Ox. 7. 84, 85. 
[9] Epheſ. v. 4 The Oriental verſlons render it well by 
ſcurrility, and ſcoffing abuſive words, 


[1] Pind. Pyth, Od. 4. 285, 186, 
praiſes 
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praiſes of their god and heroes [2]: But we find 
it in Plato and Euripides in the contrary ſenſe, 10 
diſpraiſe and undervalue [3]. 

Md and wotaredoaic properly and originally 
ſignify a due recompenſe for virtue, and good ations : 
The latter of theſe words is us'd by the divine 
writer to the Hebrews [4] for the puniſhment of 
diſobedience and wickedneſs. ' Mic$%s is taken in 
this: ſenſe .of the Apoſtle by Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. The former ſpeaking of the ſons of a 
Thracian king loſing their eyes for their diſobe- 
dience to their father's command, concludes the 
relation 8701 T 701 puchdy Enator, this 
reward theſe men received [5]. K:eJaive generally 
is to gain profit and advantage, in common and 
facred claſſics. In St. Luke the fignification is 
quite chang'd, and is 10 be expos'd to * and 
fall into miſchief [6]. | 

We find xzapreuay;, a word perfectly ſynony- 
mous, taken in the ſame double and contrary 


ſignification in the great Plato. When the mind is 


free from tumult, it reaps the pleaſures proper to 
itſelf, the trueſt and ſincereſt that can be [7]. 


And, Does not ſuch a man, who cannot govern 


himſelf, but affects to tyrannize over mankind, 


reap more miſchiefs beſides theſe [8]? 


[2] Pind. Nem. Od. s. v. 46. 

[3] Plat. Reſp. 1. 8. 1. 16. Ed. Maſſey, Vid. Plat. Ep. 3, 
p. 311, Ed. Ser. & Steph. | 

[4] Heb. ii. 2. 
Is! Her. Gr. 8. 497- 1. 38. ibid. 3. 165. I. 33. 
[é] Acts xxvii. 21. 

[7] Plat. Reſp. 9. 270. I. 6. 

[8] Plat. Reſp. 9. 248. 1, 19. Ed. Maſſey.) 
1 Te and 


* 
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TZeuròs is a word that bears as noble a. ſignifica- 
tion as any in the Greek language. It expreſles 
what is decent and graceful, - what is worthy of 
praiſe, venerable and auguſt, in the poets and 
proſe- writers. But in 1ſocrates, a writer of great 
purity and elegance of language, it muſt in one 
place ſignify moroſe ang ſullenly, or proudly re- 
verſed | 9] 


6. 3. SOMETIME we find words in the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament, which ſeem to 
expreſs more than they are intended for. In 
St. Jude ii, avess [1] ſeems to ſignify thoſe 
ſhowers of fire and brimſtone upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which were not quenched till they 
had utterly laid waſte and deftroy'd the country 
and inhabitants. God made that terrible judg» 
ment an image of the laſt conflagration ; and 
impreſſed upon the very face of all that country 
indelible marks of divine vengeance. . Ale. 
properly ſignifies eternal, but in Thucydides is 
uſed in a limited and lower ſenſe. "Ofszy aid\oy 
tu opoegy Vadgtew [2]; from whence be en- 
pected a perpetual ſalary, that is, one during his 
life. The Latins call great and high benefits 
immortal obligations [3]. *Avdvd]S-, in Plato, 


[9 Ties Tic rug AN! g LIES waa 
a Iſoc. ad. Demon. v p. 19. Ed. Græc. Ball. = 


[1] Jude ver. 7. 

[2] Thucyd. 6. 3652, I. 18, 

[3] Tulli Epiſt. ad. Fam. & one, Poſt laden c. 
| % 


ſignifies 
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fignifies only Jaſting, and 4 found in en, 

riſon ſ 4]- Nin n 1 | 
Arb ſignifies very 8 no more a f 
to die, or to ſuffer great troubles and miſevies; | 
though from ſuch expreſſions in the New Teſta- 
ment ſome patrons of looſe and atheiftical prin- 
ciples would infer, that there are no future pu- 
niſhments of wicked men, but that upon death 
they are intirely annihilated. The claſſic authors 
take this and the ſynonymous words for a ſtate 
of great trouble and perplexity; but never in 
this ſenſe that Latitudinarians wiſh it might be 
taken in; but can never prove that it is: Hero. 
dotus has atoxnuulu®- for 4 perſon departed this 
life, and living in happineſs in another: ure 
Gmodvioxe £0073 Volaiurt, Vever'Ts 7 dmronaAvure! 
D Edpuortiv De- [5], they do not ſuppoſe, 
that they who die are finally extinf, but that 
the perſon that departs this life goes to their God 
Samolxis. We have in Xenophon MAGA TH 
ebe [6]. So drwniun Soom, wer” e dn in 
Euripides [7]; tis very common in this ſenſe like- 
wiſe in Latin authors [8]. So deſtruction and 
perdition in ſacred writers only expreſs incurable 
deſpair, and endleſs miſeries; becauſe that eternal 
deſtruction is declared through the whole New 


[4] "AT\avre (Loxupireges na? acbaverur ho. Plate 
151. 1,26. 


[5] Hetod. Gr. 4. 252. I. 3. 

[6] Xen. Cyrop. 6. p. 341. 

[7] Hecub. 683. 

LS] Vt vidi, ut perii ! Virg, Tacitus Anna. 6. p. 203. Ed. 
Elzerir. 1634. Dii me Deæque pejus perdant, quam perire 
quotidie ſentio. 


Teſtament 
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Teſtament to be only a ſtate of extreme ſuffer- 
ings, and the ſharpeſt ſenſe of guilt, and divine 
vengeance ; and not loſs of being, or annihi- 
lation [9]. 


6. 4. DENys of Halicarnaſſus, and numbers 
of ſcholiaſts and editors are poſitive, that in good 
proſe there ought never to be an intire verſe, 
The ſacred writers then muſt fall under their een- 
ſure. St. James in a very ſublime paſſage has one 
heroic verſe, and the words immediately follow- 
ing with a ſmall alteration will make another [1] 
The couplet will run thus: | 


TIlaoa b, dryab), rd Sapnuae Texaco 
ES Sno 7% gray TaTE9y x e dyobty. 


And conſidering both the language and' the ſenſe, 
it will be no very eaſy matter to produce two 
lines much better. There tis a complete elegiac 
verſe in St. PauPs noble Epiſtle to the He- 
brews [2]. 3 

The beſt foreign claſſics, much ſuperior both 
in judgment and compoſition to critics, who 
make ſuch groundleſs aſſertions, and impoſe ſuch 
arbitrary rules on mankind, ſometimes have 


[9] « Tim. vi. 9. 2 Pet. ith, 7. Mark ix. 44. Nat. 
xxv. 46. F | 
[1] James i. 17. 
2] Kai * 54 Sn v zodacure Tore, Heb. xif. 26. 
So has Plutarch ras Fo, Reg. & Duc. p. 171. 10 line from 
the end. Greek, Bahl. 1574. 3 
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IN x; eptnlet Y ir Xpuoox.damet [3]. 


"Tis the fame in the Latiz authors [4]. 


Rhyming, or a cloſe and near repetition of tbe 


fame ſound, is reckon'd a faulr in compoſition, 
and grates the ears of tender and nice critics, 


The divine writers have' a few inſtances of this ; 


and they are as often usd in the moſt admird 
foreign authors. And I hope the philologers 
will not excuſe them in one, and condemn them 


in the other. Tiywoxoulpn. x) drayivacroutrn [5], 


is not more unpardonable in St. Paul, than 
a d gu. Kano uvireTips I's in Thucydi- 


. des [6]. ADS 


be repetition of three or four words related 
in their original and ſound are ſometimes to be 
met withal in the ſacred and common claſlics. 
If pwriv xbapodor Uher iv Tels Ad- 
pars aud in St. John [7], and dr:C&s dee 
Cdas au av noun} dpaplwnei does [8] 
in St. Jude, ſound diſagreeable and grating to an 
over- curious ear; the ſame offence muſt be 
taken at ex aid Te, TEN THASQ 


[3] Xen. Cyrop. 8. 482. Graco Lat. Wells. 
[4] Tacitus in the beginning of his Annals: 


— Urbem Romam in principio reges habuere. 


[s] 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
[6] Thucyd. 6. 392. 1 penult. Vid. Virg. En. 4. 542. 


Hom. 1. K. 296. Canara na} Kpupale, Ken, Cyrop. 1. 
paul. ante . | 


[7] Revel, xiv, x. . 
[8] Jude ver, 15. 


ovTag 


whole verſes in their proſe writings. Xemophon | 
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hou ros yiyrrers in the ſublime Plato [o]; and at 
that paſſage in the clean and polite Xenophon [II; 

of ara Ss axtorres Tas ina Sinains Sixalouiras 

io H,. du . That repetition in 
Plato is one of the moſt clean and agreeable 
that I have obſerv'd in any claſſic; wnyaviv r 
eds vpnnivar w5s pie g Tos uh eib paAAAoy 
om daa,  eidiroy [2]. But no repetition of 
words of the ſame original and ſound is any- 
I where to be met with, that has ſuch ſtrength of 
rd | ſenſe, and delicacy of turn, as that of St. Paul 


ers to the Romans [3]. M ee, wap's os 
m edv, dd pe eis 79 Twpermras : no tranſla- 
J tion can reach the beauties of it. The harmony 
an in the order and ſtructure of the words is 


41— grateful; the repetition and oppoſition in the 
latter part is ſprightly and ſurpriſing; and the 
moral comprehended in the whole, ſound and 

edifying. | 


ed 

be 

s. | 

— F. F. ReygTrIrion of precepts and morals is 
often found in the ſacred writers [4], and is 
1 deſign'd to waken mens attention ; and by re- 
10 peated ſtrokes to impreſs thoſe important truths 
a deeper in their minds. Readers of any laudable 
5 curioſity and hopefulneſs of temper will care- 
fully conſider a doctrine, and the conſequences of 
it, which is by the divine ſpirit of wiſdom ſo 


[2J Phd. 249. I. 28, 29. Ed. Ser. & Steph. 

[1] Cyrop. lib. 8. p. 338. 1. 18. 19. Græc · Oxon. 
[2] Plat. Gorgias 459. lin. 2. ante E. | 
[3] Rom. xii. 3. 

. [4] Philip, ii. 2. Epheſ. vi. 55 6, To 


often 
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often and ſo vehemently inculcated. Grotius on 
1 Theſſ. v. 5, & c. obſerves to his reader, c See | 
« how often the Apoſtle repeats the ſame thing, : 
< that by praiſing the Chriſtians, he may incite | 
ce and encourage them.” 1 
The ſoundeſt and politeſt moraliſty in the hea- 
then world are full of repetitions of their rules 
of conduct, and precepts of piety and morality ; 
and particularly Tully, in his juſtly admir'd. Offices, | 
one of the moſt elaborate, ſound,” and uſeful of 


all the writings of that excellent man. Look i 


into the fifth ſection of the third book [5], 
where the philoſopher is upon that important 
point, that juſtice is inviolably to be obſerv'd ; 
and that a wite and good man will rather ſuffer 
poverty, pain, and death, than ſordidly draw *' 
profit to himſelf by doing injury to his neig - 
bour; and you'll find the ſame doctrine repeated 
for almoſt three pages together, in an elegant 
variety and moving vehemence of expreſſion. 


F. 6. SoME / metaphorical expreſſions in the 
New Teſtament have been thought to have been 


overſtrain'd and harſh by ſome gentlemen, not 


intimately converſant: with the nobleft claſſics; 
and that have not view'd things and perſons in 
their ſeveral poſitions and numerous relations one 


to another : when really the paſſages, which in- 4 


competent judges pronounce faulty, require 
learning and judgment not to defend em, but to 


[5] Cockman. Tul. Offic. p. 131. 132, 233. +1 
2 open 


en 
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open and fer off their. Pn TH be. 
genuine beauties. 4 

Far Hoe, 7d HA. (GJ, if the ſolt be infe- 
uated, is a trope very ſtrong, and not in the | 
leaſt diſagreeable to a true taſte. The Syriac 


q verſion renders: it infatuated; the other verſions 


Þ mitigate the ſeeming. en e that bold 


word. 
The a and WW of the rope wr 


vious; if falt has, loſt its ſeaſoning quality and 
ſharpneſs, *cis of all things the moſt infipid, and 


4 intirely uſeleſs : as a man who has loſt the uſe of 


his reaſon, is a mere corpſe, and nuiſance to the 


earth. Girding up the loins of your mind | 7], is a 


ſtrong expreſſion, and a daring application and 


transferring of the qualities of the body to the 
mind, or a communication of idioms, as divines 
call it. The propriety of which proceeds from 
the cloſe and near relation of an organiz'd body, 


and immortal ſpirit in their aſtoniſhing union to 


— 4 
> BN 


make up one man. And thoſe bold phraſes, 


| Cunndoar]ig Id vos — F Juyiv, and 
| £Azv3retny Dems Forres in the claſſic WN are 


parallel | [8]. 


[6] Mat. v. 13. des xiv. 34. Plato abounds in bold 
metaphors, which, I believe, will be allow'd to be beautiful and 
emphatical ; tho they are more harſh and catachreſtical than 
any in the New Teſtament : ſome inſtances have been produc'd 
— 31 -— wc _ of great numbers, add one. Speaking 
of a cowardly general, he ſays of him, yxz3s usb Tg 8 
vauvick, Leg. 1. p. 639. i * as 

[7] 1 Pet. i. 13. 

[3] Her. Gr. 6. J. 
Græc. Oxon. GD 8 
dex in St. John iv. 52. 


Xen. Cyrop. 1. p. 7. I. 10, 11, 
de Cor. 169. 4. Oxon. Ron rep 


Eraſinus 
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- Eraſmus pays one of his uſual compliments to 
St. James and others of the ſacred writers, when 
he cenſures that expreſſion + zH Ferre [ 9] 
2s harſh. ' Herbs and flowers are the gayeſt | 
beauties of the lower creation; and beautiful 43 
face, gay appearance, G c. aſcribd to them, 
ſounds to me neither with harſhneſs nor impro- 
priery. I hope at leaſt tis not harſher than 
aſcribing a "brow or a breaſt to a mountain; we 
find the firſt in Herodotus [1], to which a paſſage 
in St. Lube is exactly parallel [2] : the ſecond is 
in Xenophon [3], and is bolder than any thing of 
that nature which we find in the divine writers 
of the rr Teſtament. 


18.7. Tan ſacred writers are not always ſolici- 
tous to avoid ſome ſeeming inconſiſtency that 
may be clear'd by common ſenſe and candor ; 
Fl and the allowances that are made by all perſons, 
1 who are not addicted to cavil and prejudice. In 
111 that paſſage to the Romans [4]; Thants be to 
So, that je were ſervants of ſin, but now ye 
I! | | bave obeyed, &c. is juſt the lame as Thanks be 
lh | to God, that you, who were ſervants of fin, now | 
If have obeyed, &c. This way of expreſſion is 
| called a Hebraiſm, but is not unuſual in the Greek 
and Roman claſſics of the firſt rank. Te 8 
annuus ure eU wes; avigwrss di fe, wes (i 


— — Ah, 


1 [9] James bs 

0 ; [1] Her. Gr. 4. 281. I. 4, 6. 

£11888 [2] Luke iy. 29. et dae e 

0 15 I3] Xen. Cyr. Exp. p. 195. Wells, . 1 
K 3e ni 1 


> $11 &: 540 [4] Rom, Vi, 17. e 
it 1 p 9 ; 
} p X cut V- 


g of | 
Iters | 


Mlict- 


that 
lor » i 
ons, ? 


In 


? 170 


reek 


7 
I 
* 


Tess | 


1 


1 
s be | 
now | 
d-: 18 | 


Wells. Vid. Tullii Epiſt. Fam, 6. 6, p. 162. 
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Mclvar warney tv br N He Abnvaiey (5), is 
licerally thus, To run any riſque againſt deſperate 
men was no longer more, or (as Hobbes) ſo- much 
for their advantage, as that of the Athenians. 
But according to the true ſenſe and deſign of the 
author 'tis thus: Th run any hazard by then 
fighting men deſperate, who in a little time would. 
certainly fall into their hands, was not at all for 
the advantage of the Syracuſans, but their ene. 
mies the Athenians, as giving them a freſh chance 


| and opportunity to recover their loſt affairs. So 


in that paſſage of Tully [6], Nec libidini potius 
luxuriæque, quam liberalitati & beneficentie 
pareat, there's no compariſon intended which 
way of living ſhould be preferr'd; but luxury 
and extravagance are abſolutely condemn'd. 

St. Paul to the Corinthians [/] wonderfully ex- 
preſſes the generous zeal and forwardneſs that the 
Macedonian Chriſtians ſhew'd in doing good, 
and contributing to the reliet of their diſtreſſed 
brethren, which he does in terms that ſome 
little ſophiſts would pretend to cavil at. For 
of themſelves were they willing, according to their 
power (J bear them witneſs) yea, and above their 
power. The prince of Greet orators delivers 
himſelf in the fame vigorous manner; “ I have 
« perform'd all theſe things with. juſtice, * and 
« care, and great labour, and induſtry above 


[5] Thucyd. 7. 465. 1. 9. 
[6] Tull. Off. 1. See Luke xviii. 14. 


en. Hellen. 7. 436. | 
75 8. Ed. Gre vii. 


[7] 2 Cor. viii. 3. Karà Nane na? urig 8d & · 
G my 
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« my. power. [8]. * That ſeeming inconſiſtency 
in St. Matthew and St. Mark [Co], as, to him 
that has not, even that which he has, ſhall be 
taken. from bim, is intirely reconcil'd by a pa- 
rallel place in St. Luke [1], by that equitable 
conſtruction, and thoſe fair allowances that ought 
to be made to all good authors. We have the 
ſame appearance of impropriety in the moſt diſ- 
cerning and moſt exalted writers among the 
claſſics [2]. 

In ſhort, great writers, ſecure of the noble- 
neſs. and importance of their ſenſe, and the 
maſterly beauties of their language in general, 


are. not always. anxious to avoid a little deviation 


from common grammar, or a ſmall ſeeming in- 
coherence; when little critics cannot judge or 
diſcover either a beauty or material fault, but 
betray their ignorance and groveling temper in 


rigorouſly inſiſting upon the minuteſt matters, 


mere trifles, and often condemning that for a 
fault, which is really an excellence. People that 
cannot ſupply ſuch defects as we have mention d, 


and readily excuſe and ſolve ſuch ſeeming incone- 


rences, have not, I don't ſay candor, but taſte, 
and ſtrength of genius to make em capable wie. 
ers of any good authors. 5 


8] Dem. de Cor. 116. 1, pen. pia UTzp Ivar. 
8 Mat. XXV. 20. Mark iv. 25. & gx tx6 Na & Ke. 
dbyorrar 4 duty. 


[1] Luke viii. 18. Ra) 5e Rv wa Fa xa} I Sener I 
10 Juven, Sat. 3. v. 208, 209. 


Nil habuit Codrus — & tamen Mud 


Her. Or. 1. 29. J. 21. 
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CONCLUSION: 


Y what we have hitherto obſery'd, I pro- 
miſe to myſelf that I have made good the 
affirmation of the learned Fabricius [3], and a 
great many other very eminent and judicious 
ſcholars, That there are fewer mere Hebraiſms in 
the books of the New Teſtament than ſeveral 
famous men would have; and no foleciſms at 
all. *Tiz probable that ir may be thought by 
ſame, that ſome things I have obſerv'd, are too 
little and inconſiderable. But I don't pretend 
that complete maſters in theſe ſtudies are to be 
entertain'd after this poor manner; I write chiefly 
for the uſe of younger ſcholars, and others who 
may want ſuch helps, till time and induſtry ſhall 
advance em to farther perfection: and I believe 
I have put nothing down that is intirely uſeleſs, 
and foreign to the purpoſe. | 
Other gentlemen are indolent, and intirely 


4 unconcern'd whether the ſtyle of the New Teſta- 


ment be free from ſoleciſins, or no. We are, 
fay they, fatisfy'd and aſſur d, that the holy writers 
were influenc'd and directed by the holy Spirit , 

and that the ſenſe of the ſacred text is very im- 
portant and noble; and we are not concern'd 


[3] Fabricii Bibliother, Gra, lib. 5. e. 5. P. 224+ 
2 whether 
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whether the languag: be pure Greek, or not. 
Now for this reaſon that the holy writers were 
under the influence and direction of the Spirit of 
| infinite wiſdom, who does all his wondrous works 
in proportion, harmony, and beauty, I am fully 
perſuaded he would nor ſuffer improprieties, and 
violations of the true and natural reaſon and ana- 
logy of grammar to be. in writings dictated by 
himſelf, and deſign'd for the inſtruction and plea- 
ſure of mankind to the end of the world. If 
we conſider God, ſays an excellent perſon, as the 
creator of our ſouls, and fo likelieſt to know the 
frame, and ſprings, and nature of his workman- 
ſhip —— we ſhall make but little difficulty to 
believe that in the book written for, and addreſs d 
to men, he hath employ'd proper language, and 
genuine natural eloquence, the moſt powerful and 
appropriated mean to work upon em. But ſole- 
ciſm, and abſurd language, give an offence and 
diſguſt to all people of judgment, and good ſenſe; 
and are not appropriate means to work and pre- 
vail upon human minds. The notion of ſole- 
ciſm is by all means to be remov'd from the in- 
ſpired penmen, becauſe it hinders young ſcholars 
from ſtudying that book, of ſuch ineſtimatie 
uſe and value, with that chearful application and 
pleaſure, which are neceſſary to make 'em tolera- 
ble maſters of its language and ſenſe. When 
people have | concelv'd a prejudice againſt the 
ſacred writers, it either intirely takes em of from 
the ſtudy of em, or if they be oblig'd to read 
1 em, they do it wich reluctance and averſion; and 
[ þ aim at no greater knowledge than will 3 em 

5 
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to undergo an eaſy examination, in order to ger 


a livelihood and worldly profit by a profeſſion, to 


which ſuch people are generally a diſhonour and 
ſcandal. Tis impoſſible to defend our religion 
againſt the inſults and ſophiſtry of ſubtil heretics, 
or to be a divine of any conſiderable value, 
without a good and intimate acquaintance with 
the ſacred text. 

The notion of ſoleciſms, & c. has given ſome 
conceited wits and ſhallow rhetoricians a contempt 
of thoſe ineſtimable books. 

A worthy cardinal durſt not read the Bible for 
fear of ſpoiling his fine Ciceronian ſtyle, and has 
the horrid aſſurance openly to condemn and de- 


ſpiſe St. Pauls Epiſtles; and calls them by a ſorry 


diminutive word, which expreſſes the greateſt 
wantonneſs of contempt and ſcurrility [4]. Tis 


eaſy to name two chapters in the New Teſta- 


ment, even conſider d as a common book, that 


have more ſenſe and genuine beauty of language, 
than all Bembuss fix books of Familiar letters. 
Though I think it would be an abſurd thing to 


put natural eloquence, ſublimity of ſenſe, and the 
beautiful graces of clear and eaſy language, upon 
any compariſon with a pedantic oftentation of 
learning, trifles dreſt up in ſtudied periods; and a 
ſlaviſh imitation, or rather a ridiculous aping of 


_ Tully. Dr. South's ſatyre upon ſuch inſolence and 


4] Bembus epiſtolas omnes S, Pauli palam condemnavit, 
eaſque, deflexo in contumeliam vocabulo, Epiſtolaccias eſt auſus 
appellare 3 cum amico auctor eſſet, ne illas attingeret; vel fi 
cœpiſſet legere, de manibus abjiceret, ſi elegantiam ſeri & 
eloquentiam adamaret. Scipio Gentilis in Epiſt. ad Philem. inter 
Maj. Crit. p. 4010. 


G 3 pro- 
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profaneneſs is juſt: - He who ſaid he would 
<« not read the Scriptures for fear of ſpoiling his 
ce ſtyle, ſhew'd himſelf as much a blockhead as 
« an atheiſt; and to have as ſmall a guſt of 
cc the elegancies of expreſſion, as of the facred- + 
« neſs of the matter {5].”. How many con- 
ceited ſcholiaſts and tranſcribers, having gotten 
the whimſical notion of ſoleciſm into their heads, 
with intolerable boldneſs have corrected the ſacred 
text, and given us their own ſpurious amend- 
ments for the genuine original; and ſo have en- 
cumber'd it with an enormous heap of various 
readings? Opxs is put for opxoy even by Theophy- 
act himſelf in Zacharys hymn [6]: and Piſcator 
iays, it being plainly in appoſition with 4 νj 
before, muſt either be ſo, or it will be an irre- 
gularity, and breach of ſyntax. But what if it be 
eovern'd of xaTd, ſo often underſtood in the 
cred writers of the New Teſtament, and the 
old claſſics of Greece? The ſenſe and grammar 
are as effectually ſecur'd, as by that bold cor- 
rection made by Theophylact without any au- 
thority. 
Ihe pure original reading in the laſt chapter 
of St. Luke's Goſpel «pau [7] is in a ſew 
books chang'd into 4p;awp wr, which reading has 
been approv'd by a few critics, who did net 
* conſider that this caſe is as pure Greet, and is 
frequently us d, though not ſo commonly, as the 


[s] Dr. South's Serm. Vol, IV. p. 3t, 32. 
[&] Luke i. 71, 72, 73. 


[7] Luke XXiv. 47. ö "he 
genitye 
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genitive, in theſe ſorts of conſtruction. Which 
we have prov'd above, and here add the follow- 
ing inſtances. | 97 
Teia 3174 A A HMνσ opepla [8]. Ey S Heid. 
5 Sone N , xp dure) a 
Newia T HD where Heſiod the poer is 
ſaid to be ſlain by the inhabitants, it being told 
him by the oracle that this ſhould happen to him 
in Nemea [o]. That place in Act, ud 


vidsm ore es [LI], has been very perplexing to 


ſome critics and tranſcribers; who did nqt con- 
ſider how common this conſtruction is in the 
pureſt and moſt authentic writers : ſome have 
put in dd, and ſome ems4wWQOr, which the 


reader . plainly ſees are interpolations, when he 


conſiders the reaſon of their addition, and ob- 
ſerves in what a great majority of manuſcripts the 
genuine reading is found. Een 
In St. Lake [2] aride is in ſome few ma- 
nuſcripts, verſions, and fathers, chang'd into 


_aipnidias ; which change was made out of fear, 


leſt an adjective for an adverb was not claſſical 
Greek, But that is a common elegance in both 
Greek and Roman authors. I ſhall only give 
two inſtances in one page near together in He- 
rodotus [3]. | | | 


[8] Xen. Eyrop. 5. 5. P. 323. Wells 

[9] Thucyd. 3. 203. I. 17. See Herod. Gr. 9. 526. 1. 20. 

[1] Acts xxvi. 3. 

[2] Luke xxi. 31. : 

[3] "Aopeve: hoi r they willingly ent. O Ayiinys fv 
rode uvto TAG dvd g, nat TpoCzAAGpaevog, rae} de- 
deve, was zealouſly put up and applauded, Her, Gr, 1. p. 41. 


J. 19, 41. 
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The opinion of falſe Greek and barbarous 


| language in the New Teſtament has given offence 


to many polite gentlemen, great readers and ad- 
mirers of the claſſical writers. If that was once 
happily remoy'd, and the ſacred book skilfully 
divided into proper chapters and ſections, fo as to 
ſhew the full connexion both of the periods and 
the reaſoning of the diſcourſe (which the preſent 
diviſions much perplex and break off) gentlemen 
of judgment and ingenuity might be prevail'd on 
to read thoſe ineſtimable authors ; and would 
ſoon admire and love both the beautiful pro- 
priety of the language, and the ſublimity and 
nobleneſs of the ſenſe. Then a good opinion of 
the ſtyle would bring em to conſider the ſound- 
neſs of the moral, and the majeſty and purity of 


the myſteries of the Goſpel. The pleaſure and 


diligence of reading thoſe divine authors would 
be rais'd and heighten'd by the conſideration of 
the near concern and intereſt they themſelves had 
in their moſt important and awful contents; and 
a joyful proſpect of that infinite happineſs which 
is fo faithfully promiſed, demonſtrated by ſuch 
clear proofs, and deſcrib'd with ſuch ſublimity and 
grandeur in that incomparable book. 


The End of the Fi RST PART. 
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SACRED CLASSICS 
Defended and Illuſtrated. 


PART I. 

In which is ſhewn, That all the Excel- 
lencies of Style, and Sublime Beauties 
of Language, and genuine Eloquence, .do 
abound in the SacRED WRITERS of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. 


Wich an Account of their STYL Ez and CH A- 
RAc TER, and a Repreſentation of their Supe- 
riority, in ſeveral Inſtances, to the beſt CL As- 
SIcS of GREECE and ROME. 


CHAP: 


WP SHALL beg leave here to re- 
SY peat what | advanc'd in the 
15 firſt part, that the main ſub- 


§. 1. 


1 INE 


FD the language of the Geſpels 
and Epiſtles is inconteſtably the ſame with that. of 
the old authentic Grecians; their narrative and 
G 5 morals ; 
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morals are expreſs d in parallel terms; and in 
equal exactneſs of Sen concord and 
vernment. 

In ſhort, the language is the Give. excepting 
when the rites of the JFewiſb, and new revela- 
tions of the Chriſtian Religion, requir'd new 
terms; and where the uſage of Hebrew modes of 
ſpeech, and alluſions to the oriental cuſtoms, ex- 
preſſed the thing with more vigour, and advan- 
tage and ſatisfaction of the people to whom the 
Goſpel was to be addreſs'd and preach d. Even 
in the Hebraiſms and peculiarities of the New 
Teſtament, as good a regard has been had to 
the general analogy and true propriety of gram- 
mar, as in the pureſt and ſublimeſt writings» 


Which make up the ſtandard of the Greek lan- 


guage. 
Tis very remarkable, that thoſe Hebraiſins are 


us d by the writers of the New Teftament, which 


are us'd by Plato, Herodotus, &c. as ſubſtantives 
inſtead of adjectives, a nominative caſe without 
any verb, repetitions of the fame word, . that 
look very like tautologies; and other modes of 
ſpeech that we have above ſhew'd to be com- 
mon to the Hebrew and Greek languages : but 
other Hebreq forms of expreſſion, though ſcarce 
bolder or harſher than theſe, are not us'd by the 


ſacred writers; I believe, becauſe they would 


have been real ſoleciſms, and violation of the 
analogy and cuſtom of the Greek and Roman 
language, as never admitted into it, nor us'd by 
their approv'd and principal writers. The re- 
lative aſber is frequently ſuppreſſed in He- 


brew 


1 
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brew [4], as the relative who or which is in 
Engkſh. In regimen of nouns the governing 
noun is alter d, not the governed [5]. The ad- 
jective and the ſubſtantive are of different gen- 
ders and numbers [6]. The verb ſometims does 
not agree with the proper nominative caſe, but 
is of the ſame number with the oblique caſe in 
the clauſe [7]. And ſeveral other Hebraiſms there 
are, that are repugnant to the uſage of the Greek 
language, and never us d by the divine writers in 
Greek. | £214 | ; att 
much wonder at that formal remark of a very 
learned man on Acts v. 30. © St. Luke, being a 
c ſcholar, uſes many words purely © Greek.” 
Why, don't St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Paul, 
St. John, uſe many words and phraſes purely * 
Greek ? ls that to be doubted by any one that 
ever read them? Has not that excellent critic 
himſelf given numerous inſtances of it; and 
provd it by parallel paſſages out of the beſt 
authors ? {+ GS | 


S. 2. IN this chapter I lay before the young 
ſcholar ſome remarkable paſſages, precepts of 
morality, compariſons, and proverbial ſayings 'in 
the ſacred writers, which are us'd in the moſt 
lofty and noble foreign writers. And the reaſon 


[4] Pal. Ii. 10. 

[5] Prov. xxiv. 25. Job xxxiv. 28. 

8 1 Sam. ii. 4. Ila. Xxvi. 18. | D * S4 

7] Jerem. x. 22. Job xxix. 10. Haggai ii. 8. Vid, © 
Buxtorf Theſaur. Grammat. Linguæ Sanc. Heb. in VAL, . 
Vid. etiam Bithner. Inſtit. Lingua Sancte ad calcem Lyræe 
Propheticæ cap. 9. Vid. Proverb. xxviii, T7. |; 
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world ſuppos d to be that deity which preſided 
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I draw this parallel is, only to ſhew the wiſdom 
and condeſcention of the Divine Spiri in dire king 
the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles to uſe thoſe cuſtom- 
ary and well-known modes and forms of ſpeech, ® 
which are found in thoſe writers, which are ge- 
nerally and juſtly admir'd for their agreeable and 
prevalent manner of applying to the reaſon and 
affections of mankind. The hand of God in the 
Old and New Teſtament expreſles his providence 
and power [8]: In which ſenſe it is taken by the 
noble Pindar: Oes ovy awaatue [9]. A haven of 
_ "Crete that lyeth towards the. Southweſt, &c. is 
a low tranſlation, and takes away the proſopopwia 

and vigour of the original; and is not more 
plain or intelligible than the literal rendring of 
it —a haven which: looketh towards the North- 
weſt, &c. The nobleſt claſſics have the ſame 
form A promontory of Salamis. /ooking towards 
Megara [ 1]. 
Arxiſtophanes ſays of Juno, whom the pagan. 


over the nuptial rites, that ſhe keeps the keys of 
marriage [2]. The ſacred writer, to ſhew the 
intereſt and ſovereign power our Saviour has in 
the future ſtate, ſays, that he has the keys of hell 
and PW [3]. Plato ſpeaking of perſons fic 


[8] Plal. xcv. 4. xlv. 6. Luke i. 66. 
157 Pindar. Ol. 10. v. 25. 

of Acts xxvii. 12, Thuchd. 2. 141. I. 8. 80 in Xen. 
rop. 8. 5. p. 317. de *w BAiTBoav Thv ax vv. Spe- 

Ent in 8 Septemtriones & orientem ſolem, Cæſar. Commen. 1. 

ub. p. 4. Variorum. 


[2] Nui yu Ouadrles Theſmoph. 98 5. | 
[3] Apoc. i. i, 18. f 
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to preſide in a well-conſtiruted government, ſays, 
they are rich, not in gold, but in that wherem a 
happy man ſhould be rich, a good and prudent 
bfe [4]. Which is much to the ſame ſenſe with 
that noble exhortation of St. Paul to wealthy men, 
that they do acts of charity, and be rich in good 
works [5]. Mm 

Tis the opinion of ſome learned men, that 
the holy Feſus, the moſt tender and dutiful Son 
that ever was born, when he call'd his mother 
plainly woman, declar'd againſt thoſe idolatrous 
honours which he foreſaw would be paid her in 
latter ages, which is no improbable gueſs. But 
in the more plain and unceremonious times it 
was a title apply'd to ladies of the. greateſt qua- 
lity and merit, by people of the greateſt huma- 
nity and exactneſs of behaviour. So Cyrus the 
great ſays to the queen of the Armenians, A 
ob, à ra [6]: and ſervants addreſs'd queens and 
their miſtreſſes in the ſame language [7], 

To hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, or the 
[atisfadtions of true religion, is an admirable me- 
taphor, beautifully bold and ſtrong [-S]. 

Both the Greek and Roman claſſics take delight 
in it. “ Some tempers, ſays Xenophon [9], no 
« leſs hunger after praiſe, than others after meats 


| F4] Plat. Reſp. 7. 99. 1-4, 5, 6. 
{5] x Tim. vi. 18. *Ayaboepyetv, TA8TITv tv *pyorg Zo · 
[6] Xen. Cyrop. p. 103. 1. 4. ante fin. Gr, Ox. 
[7] Sophoc. Trachiniæ, v. 234. 


8] Mat. v. 6. Ka? G%a used 5 hood ad 
absent 1 · T. A+ St. Chryſ. in 3 3 ben Ts 


[ 9 ] Xen. Occon. p. 95. Wells. 
« and 


| 
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cc and drinks. Ovros £yo a xarig e d, ſo | 
I thirſt, am vehemently deſirous to oblige you 1]. if 
Thir ſting after thoſe arts, of which I ſpeak, I have © 
had a ſmall taſte (2). That paſſage in Plato, © 
Jdurs hi Te Y pwaxipert tie dxAnne [3], 70 
bite one another like fierce wild beaſts, and fighting 
to devour one another, are juſt the ſame words 

ji with thoſe of the great Apoſtle, EI 5 daajaus 

i Jdurere x) Kdſeciere, BAITETE ih Vid dh 

ſl; drarwdire [4]; only here they are clearer and 

| ſtronger; turn'd and finiſh'd into a compleater 

ſenſe and moral. 

Proverbial expreſſions are generally very ſig- 
nificant, and contain much ſenſe in few words, 
as reſulting from the long obſervation and con- 
ſtant experience of mankind. In the ninth 
chapter of the Ads [5] there is a proverb that 
comes from the mouth of the world's Saviour, 
enthron d in ſupreme majeſty ; by which he 
checks the madneſs of Saul, bidding defiance to 
bim, and exerciſing impotent malice and blind 
hoſtility againſt his moſt bleſſed and invincible 
name and Goſpel. 

The fame proverb is uſed by Æſchylus, Euri- 
pides, and Terence; and the noble Pindar has it 
to the ſame burpoſe of expreſſing the madneſs of 
murmuring againſt, and pretending to reſiſt the 
power and pleaſure of the great God [6]. Phy- 


[1] Xen. Cyrop. 4+ 261. 1. penult. Wells, 
Lz] Tull. de Orat. 3. p. 313. Ed. Pearce. 
[3} Plat. Ref. 9. 274+ ad fin. Ed. Maſſey. 
[4] Gal. v. 5. 
Is] Ass ix. 5. Exaypsv oor Tpig x i lpa adde: 
[6Þ Pindar, Pyth. 2. v. 173+ 
feel cian, 
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ſician, heal thyſelf [7], is parallel d by the noble 
tragedian Æſchylus [8]. 

Our bleſſed Saviour's addreſs to Feruſalem is 


very moving and pathetical in St. Matthew, and 


is improv'd and heighten'd by a very natural 
and clear compariſon : O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! 
thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt thoſe 
who are ſent to thee, how often would I have 
gather d thy children together as a hen gathereth 
her chickens, and ye would not ? What a melting 


z exprobration, (to uſe the eloquent words of a great 


man) what vigour and winning compaſſion, what 
a relenting ſtrain of tenderneſs is there in this 
charitable reproof of the great Inſtructor and 
Saviour of ſouls [9]! Euripides and Sophocles [1] 
beautifully and appoſitely uſe the fame compa- 
riſon, by which all the diligence of care, tender- 
neſs of compaſſion, and readineſs of protection 
are happily expreſs'd. 


[7] Luke iv. 23. 


[8] Kands 3 iarpsg' &' ws rig Ig veow 
Tlsodv efvucrs, xt} getuvTev tr Exeic 
"Evpeiv 6Toiou Papudarer; Inoypogs | 

[9] Mat, xxiii. 37. Dr. South's Serm. Vol, oy bs - 

[3] Euripid, Troad. 745, 746. 
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Two elegant and very appoſite compariſons f 
are join'd together in the firſt Epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians [2] more forcibly and fully to re- 
preſent the ſuddenneſs of our Saviour's coming 
to judgment; and the verbs are of the preſent 
time to make the deſcription more affecting and 
awful: The day comes ſuddenly, as a thief in the 
Bight =—=— upon people buried in ſleep, utterly 
amaz'd and confounded at that diſmal ſeaſon, in 
that unarm'd and helpleſs poſture Ruin and 
final deſtruction ſeizes the impenitent unprepared; * 
as the pangs of childbirth come upon a woman 
laughing, eating, and thinking of nothing leſs than 
that hour. The great Homer often gives you two 
or three fine compariſons pretty cloſe together 
upon the ſame ſujet, to ſet it off with variety 
of ornaments, to give you a delightful view of 
it on all fides, and entertain you with the unex- 

| hauſted ſtores and riches of his genius [3]. 

The compariſon betwixt gold being try'd and 
punified by the fire, and the genuineneſs of Chri- 
ſtian faith and piety by afflictions and ſevere 4 
troubles, is quick and clean; gracefully inſinu- 
ated, without the formality of bringing it in by 
the common marks and notices of compariſon, *> 
in that noble paſſage of St. Peter [4]. 


§. 3. AN excellent collection of morals may ; f 
be drawn out of the claſſical authors, much re- | 


* [2] 7 Theff, v. 2, 3. &npifg i elucbu, St» Chryſ. in loc. 
[3] Hom. Ia. 8. ver. 455. ad ver. 4384. 
[4] I Pet. i. Tex. 
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it had been ſound morality ; and exactly the ſame 
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ſembling the ſacred writers both in ſenſe and 
language. | 

The brave reſokition of Socrates, #0 do his 
duty in the utmoſt danger, expreſs'd with that 
native ſimplicity, and undaunted courage, which 
innocence and goodneſs inſpire, is much the 
ſame in words and meaning as that noble decla- 
ration of the apoſtles before the corrupt rulers 
of the Fews [5]. 

Had Homer expreſsd that line in the firſt 
Illiad v. 218. in the ſingular number 


"Ooxs he eme. dn), ud Y EA due, 


in verſe as that divine maxim of the Evangeliſt in 


J proſe: I any man be a worſhipper of God, and 
SZ doth his will, him he heareth [6]- 


We muſt, ſays Plato, thus judge of @ righteous 


| wan, that whether he be in poverty or ſickneſs, 


or any other apparent evils, they will turn to his 
advantage, living or dying [7], What a near 
reſemblance is there between this noble paſlage 


of the philoſopher, and that exalted triumph of 


the Apoſtle! I am perſuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers» 
nor things preſent, nor things to come, &c. ſhall 
be able to ſeparate us from the love of God, 


TC , * avs Abyvar . d $ca&, 
1. 3520 0 Osg — * duty, F e ad L ad: 
8, Camb. aaa 867 Oe AAA 1 ae, Af 


v. 29. 


1 [6] John ix. 31. 


which 


ſtrongly expreſs d, and frequently inculcated both 


exactly correſpends with two parallel paſſages in 
St. James and St. Peter [3]. But the thought i: 


mence of a preſſing i interrogation, and the addi- 


0 TE 6: 5 To r = 4 a} di dl ruru sib, * f 4 
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which is in Chrift Jeſus our Lord =——— 23d 
we know that all things work rogether for good 1 
them who love God [8]: f 

God re ſiſts or ſets himſelf in hoſtility againſt 
proud men, is an important maxim of morality, 


in the Old and New Teſtament [9]. We have 
the fame moral in Pindar beautifully expreſsd, 
though in a manner inferior to that of our ſa- 
cred writers [I]. { 

There is a ſound paſſage of morality in Tully, 7 
Plutarch, and Plato, importing that nothing but 
the body, and its luſts and appetites kindle ſedi- 
tions, quarrels, and war in the world [2], which 


more inlarged, the manner of the expreſſion 
more lively and emphatical (beſides the vebe- 


tion of a vigorous metaphor) in the Apoſtles 
than the Philoſophers : Whence are wars and 
fightings amongſt you? are they not hence, even 
from your lufts, that war in your members! ſays ©! 
St. Fames ; and St. Peter exhorts his Chriſtians, as q 
Pilgrims and ftrangers, to abſtain from carnal luſts, 
which war againſt the ſoul. ; 


[8] Romans vñi. 38, 39.28. 
[51 Job xxii. 29. Prov. iii. 34. Jam. iv. 6. 


8 Pindar. Pyth. 2. v. 94, 95, 96. Is 
2] Kea! yap 2 603 gc, na} Og £8zv un 4 


Phædon. 10. p. 88. 
| [3] Jam, iv, 1. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


That 


t 


/ | / 
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Z That is a fine paſſage of ſound morality, and 
generous Charity, rais d above molt of the pagan 
moraliſts before Chriſtianity, in an epiſtle of the 
famous Pliny [4]: I uo have him who is truly 

| liberal, to give to his country, kinſmen, friends, I 
mean poor friends; not as thoſe who give chiefly 
to thoſe perſons, who are moſt able to give again. 
How near in ſenſe and words to St. Luke in one 
part? How much inferior in the encouragement 
to this charity which the Saviour of the world 
has given and tranſmitted to us by the pen of his 
Evangeliſt ? But when thou makeſt a feaſt, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and 
thou ſhalt be bleſſed; becauſe they cannot recom- 
penſe thee : a recompence ſhall be made to thee in 
the Reſurrection of the guſt [5]. The Apoſtle 
St. Peter ſets off the moſt amiable graces and 
becoming ornaments of Chriſtian women in the 
moſt beautiful dreſs and language, which is much 
ſuperior to thoſe places in Epictetus and Pls. 
tarch, &c. that the critics and commentators 
produce as parallel or reſembling [6]: Nei#her 
gold, nor emerald, nor purple give grace and orna- 
ment to a woman; but all thoſe things which 
clearly expreſs and ſet off her gravity, exact con- 
duct, modeſty [7]. ee 


[4] Epiſt. 9. 30. p. 239. Ed. Hearne. 
Ls] Luke xiv. 13, 14. I eſteem yap here as an expletive, 
li and the ſenſe runs clearer ſo, The Arabic and Perfian verſions 


drop it. 
4 [6] Epictet. cap 62. Grot. in Luke xiv. 14. and 1 Tim. ts 9. 
4 Av . oy - 
Plat. [7] Plutarch. Pracept. conjug. p. 86. Baſil. 1574. cites it 
"5 on - a ſaying of Crates : Roopuwltpav I} Tois7 T&UTYv Ys Xpuregs 
T6 0 


uva dog, dre nde, AA" b erh riſſos, durałias. 
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The Apoſtle ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe ; but 
excels any thing ſaid by the claſſics and philoſo- 
phers on this head in the extent and ſublimity of 

his thought, and the vigorous figures and em- 
phaſis of his language: O «g8vr7% , rapes dy. 
bew ., » N dp3dery 1% mTpti®- x; nouxin mves. | 
mere, Þ ig Wario Ts Ges wN, [8], (. 

Every man of genius will admire this at firſt 
view; and the nearer and more attentively he 
views, the more he will fill admire. But who 
dare promiſe an adequate and full tranſlation into 4 
any other language ? How muſt all the ſhort- 
liv d beauties, the ſhapes, features, and moſt ele- 
gant and rich ornaments of the mortal body, 
which attract the eyes and admiration of vain 

mortals, fade away, and loſe their charm and 3 

luſtre, when compar'd with the heavenly graces 
of a pious and regular temper ; the incorruptible 
ornaments and. beauties of the ſoul; which are 
ever amiable and of high value in the eye of 

God, the ſovereign judge of what is good and 
beautiful? Can any man ſhew me a precept 
amongſt the moſt ſolid and celebrated maſters of 
morality ſo uſeful and divine as to the ſenſe, ſo 

cleanly compact, and beautifully rurn'd as to the 
expreſſion, as that ſacred direction, Be not ov er-- 

come of evil, but overcome evil with good [? 

This is a noble ſtrain of Chriſtian courage, pru- 

dence, and goodneſs, that nothing in Epittetus, 7 

Plutarch, or Antonine can vye with. The mo- 


[8] f Pet. . 4. 


[9] My wwe des 79 dars, 40 vine by g dyabg 7) | 


K#&xov, Rom, xii, ver. ult. Vid. St. Chry ſoſt. in loc 


raliſts | 
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> : but raliſts and heroes of the pagan world could not 
biloſo- ¶ Write or act to the height of zhis. 

nity of F some of the pagan moraliſts, eſpecially Pla- 
d em. o IJ, have ſpoken very nobly of a brave man, 
as di. that reputably undergoes ſevere trials and cruel 
ve. ſufferings for the ſake of religion, and the good 
5 L8]. of his country; and fears deach leſs than an un- 
at firſt juſt action, or villainous compliance. 

ely he As to the Stoics preferring their wiſe man in 
t who his ſufferings to their ſovereign Fupiter, it is rank 
n into profaneneſs; and their pretence, that he is as 
ſhort- happy upon the rack and in the moſt exquiſite 
ſt ele- 4 torcures, as ON A bed of down in perfect health; 
body, is an abſurd and unnatural rant. The Chriſtian 
f vain 3 moraliits follow nature and reaſon, and the Son 
n and of God imp:oving them: They allow us to grieve 
graces ; as men, but require us as Chriſtians not to de- 
Iptible IF ſpair, or intemperately grieve, and perverſely 
h are complain; but whenever we ſuffer, to be patient 
ye of and courageous : but when we ſuffer for religion 
d and and conſcience, to count our ſufferings as our 


recept valuable privileges; and to rejoice in em as the 
ters of matter of our chief glory and triumph. Our 
e, ſo divine writers far excel all others upon this 


o the IF topic; expreſs the triumphs of a Chriſtian ſufferer 


over- in more exalted terms of ſtrong eloquence; and 
[o]? | f 
(9) 1 [1] Plat, Reſpub. 2. where he gives as lively a deſcription 
> PIU- of the perſon, qualifications, life and death of the Divine Man 
tetus, | he ſpeaks of, as if he copy'd the fifty-third chapter of Tſaiab. 


He ſays that this perſon muſt be poor, and void of all recom- 


mo- , mendation but virtue alone. That a wicked world would not 

| bear his inſtructions and reproof ; and therefore within three or 
- four years after he began to preach, he ſhould be perſecuted, 
bs 55 3 impriſoned, ſcourg'd, and at laſt put to a cruel death. This is not 


the only propheſy of the Meſſiah in Plato. Vid. Ms. Leſley's 
raliſts Truth of Chrift, 162, Plat. Alcib. 2* p · 150. 


j lay. 
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lay down more prevalent reaſons and motive 
for glorying in the croſs of Chriſt, and for joy 


bear. 


| How admirable and aſtoniſhing are the ex- 
i preſſions of the Apoſtles on this head, eſpecially | 


= St. Paul, who ſets off the joy he took in his ſut- 
1 ferings in magnificent ſtrains of eloquence! Tis 
| his darling topic ; and great critics obſerve, that 
| as all his writings are excellent, ſo eſpecially thoſe 
| which were ſent from Rome, while he was in chains 
5 for the Goſpel [2]. 

What a moſt amiable and extraordinary mix- 
ture of charity, courage, and faith in God, do we 
find in that noble profeſſion and exultation of 

St. Paul! No, though IT be facrific'd upon the obla- 
tion and ſervice of your faith, I rejoice and con- 
gratulate you all; on the ſame account do ye re- 
joice, and congratulate me [3]. What great oc- 
caſion has the good man to rejoice, and ſo preſ- 
ſingly to urge his Chriſtians to rejoice with him ? 
Did he expect fame, riches, preferment, ſecular 
triumphs, empire? Nothing but diſgraces, ſtripes; 
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rant, and the bloody crown of martyrdom. We 
have in the fifth chapter to the Romans [A] an 
accurate enumeration of the ſeveral bleſſings 
which crown the brave champion of the croſs; 


Þ 115 To the Epheſians, Phili ippians, Celeions, to Philemon, to 
. 


| i Is] Philip. ii. 17, x2. 
iq | [4] Rom. v. 2, 3, 4, 8. 
11 > 
| which 
| | 


in ſuffering for the cauſe, and after the example | 
of Jeſus, than any other ſcheme of religion can | 


the confinement of a priſon, the ſword of a ty- 
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which is a very eaſy and beautiful gradation riſing 
es to the height of happineſs, and making up a "oy 
Yy If agrecable and complete period. 
le IF The Apoſtle encourages his Philippians not to 
in be diſturb'd or daunted at the malicious perſe- 
¶ cutions of the enemies of their Lord's Croſs, by 
Ia reaſon which. is ſtrongly concluſive upon the 
ly & Chriſtian ſcheme, but fails upon the pagan ; 
f- which is expreſs'd in a ſtrong Pleonaſmus : Be- 
is WW cauſe for Chriſt to you is given not only to believe 
at on him, but ta ſuffer for him [5]. Given is not 
ſe fully expreſſive of the original word, which is,. 
1S the free grace and favour is beſtow'd. God does 
not only permir or order by his general provi- 
x- I dence, but he confers upon you peculiar kind- 
re ne and mercy; does you unſpeakable honour by 
of admitting you to ſuffer for his Son's bleſſed name 
i= BK and cauſe. 


2 Thoſe marvellous paſſages of the ſame divine 
- Þ author would be extravagances, and raving hyper- 
8 boles from any mouth or pen, but a Chriſtian's. 


.I therefore take pleaſure in - infirmities, in re- 
2 Þ proaches, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, in diſtreſſes 
ir | for Chriſt's ſake = Toy have been followers of 
95 1, and of our Lord, having receiv'd the word in 
much a ffliction, with the joy of the Holy Ghoſt [6]. 
's In the mouths of thoſe who are acquainted with 
that great myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſted in 
the fleſh, and aubo have a part and portion in the 
inveritance of the ſaints purchaſed by his merits, 


[5] Philip. i. 29. 2x, apiaby- 7. S. in loc. & 
to Fi Orat. 2. on St. Paas . 37, 3 Th. 9. 


[6] 2 Cor. xii, 10. 1 Theft, i 6, 
who 
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who brought life and immortality to light by his 1 
Goſpel; theſe grand expreſſions are the words of | 


truth and ſoberneſs. 


And theſe men, whom the world deſpis d, but 
were not worthy of them, not only talk'd great 
things as preachers and writers; but acted great 
things as heroes and champions of the Lord 


Jeſus, and his Goſpel. When the Apoſtles were 


diſgrac'd and abus d by the Fewiſh magiſtrates, 


they return'd from that wicked council rejoicing 
that they were thought worthy — admitted to 
the honour of ſuffering diſgrace, as their enemies 


falſely cſteem'd it, for the fake of ſuch an ado- 


rable name and cauſe 7]. 

When St. Paul and Silas were cruelly beaten 
and impriſon'd for the teſtimony of Jeſus, the 
conſideration of the Cauſe and Maſter they ſuffer d 


for, fill'd them with joy in a dungeon, and gave 
them ſongs in the night. Their bodies were cut 


with deep and cruel ſtripes; their fouls were re- 
freſh'd and raviſh'd with divine conſolations; 
and when their feet were faſten'd in the ſtocks, 
their hearts were inlarged with heavenly pleaſure; 
and their tongues with inſpir'd eloquence broke 
out into hymns of praiſe [8]. So juſt is the 
pious remark of St. Chryſoſtom, To ſuffer for 
Chriſt, is ſweeter than all conſolation | 9]. 

Tis aſtoniſhing, and above the powers of un- 
aſſiſted nature, in ſuch deep and tormenting ſuf- 


[7] Acts v. 47. The two words are ſtrong, and expreſs the 
thing with great happineſs and beauty, not to be come near in : 
tranſlation : x@TH{ WwIyoav &Tyagodfvai 

[8] Acts xvi. 25, 

[9] On Ephef. i iv. Hom, 8. p. 809. 
ferings 


#: 
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ferings (as tae primitive Chriſtians ſuffer'd) to 
give all the undiſſembled expreſſions of a moſt 
exquiſice and triumphant joy. But as the beba- 
viour and courage of the noble champions of 
the Croſs was extraordinary; ſo were their mo- 
tives and encouragements, their tranſporting hopes 
and all · ſufficient aſſiſtances [ 1]. 

Could the ſervants and diſciples think it bard 
to follow their moſt gracious Lord and Maſter, 


/plho has ſovereign intereſt in heaven, and all the 


preferments of ererni:y at his diſpoſal? who has 
promiſed he will confer em on all Chriſtians, 
whoſe names are in the book of life, who are 
fellow-citizens with the faints and domeſtics of 
God ? 

That Divine Lover and Saviour of ſouls has 
made faithful promiſes, and given unconteſted 
proofs, that he has both power and goodneſs to 
in{tate all Chriſtians, that live to him, and dare die 
for him, in all che inconceivable glories and high 
eternal prerogatives, which belong to the mem- 
bers of his body, of his fleſh, and of his bones. 
They ſhall all receive the adoption of ſons: be 
no more regarded as ſervants, but as ſons of God 
and heirs of heaven. 


How great and tranſporting muſt St. Stephen's inward joy 
and GaisfaQion be, when it gave heavenly beauty and majeſty 
to his countenance | *T was the gocdneſs of his cauſe, and the 


fight of his Saviour at the right hand of his eternal Father, 


that made him ſo undaunted, ſo full of jcy, even in ex- 
pectation of a cruel ſentence, and bloody execution, that his 
tace appear d as the face of an angel to all the ſpe@uitors : 


| QreviaavTe; el; auTtov Gravur 0 To T0I0uTev ature 
4,06) Tpdgwnrov AYYEAB, Acts vi. 13 | 
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CHAP: IH. 


IM herein the beauty and excellence of the New 


Teſtament is ſhew'd from the agreeable 
mixture of particles and expletives (com- 
monly ſo called) the variety of the dialects 
ſparingly and gracefully ſcaiter'd abroad, 
noble epithets, ſingle and compound words, 


Shorter 11 2 elegant and ſtrong. 


grace in the regular ſitua- 
tion and joining together the 
particles or little words, 
BIS which ſerve for the con- 
nexion of the - Kaſs and the argument; for a 
quick and clear tranſition from one part of the 
diſcourſe to another; for the ſmoothing, ſtrength- 
ning, abating, or raiſing the ſound, according as 
the nature of the ſubject requires. 

They are in a diſcourſe like the joints and 
ligaments in a human body : which are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſtrength, eaſe, comely propor- 
tion, and activity of it. And here by the way, 


cannot but much queſtion thoſe gentlemens | 
skill in theſe matters, who cenſure Homer, and 


ſome others for negligence and incorrectneſs, in 
| uſing 


2 tow A 
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uſing ſuch a multitude of what they call ſuper- 
fluous and inſignificant words. 

Homer very well knew the uſe and ſignificancy 
of theſe particles, or elſe tis plain he did not 
want words, but was always able to fill up his 
verſes in the nobleſt manner. Never man had 
greater fluency and command in his own tongue: 
his own works comprehend all the beauties, and 
moſt of the beſt words in the Greek language. 

But if it be a fault in Homer, tis ſo, and a 
greater one in the beſt and pureſt proſe-writers, 
who uſe as great a variety of theſe little words 
as Homer himſelf [2] ; becauſe, as we expect more 
in ſome caſes from the poets, ſo we allow em 
greater liberties in others. The holy writers have 
an agreeable variety of them: #7w » ide e, 
ann fe trr vor duvans [3]. The particles 
here, properly plac'd, make a quick and vizorous 
turn. There ſeems to be a profuſion and laviſh- 
nels of the particles in ſome places of the nobleſt 
claſſics [4]; yet we cannot but believe, that 
though they did not contribute to ſtrength or 
emphaſis, yet at leaſt they gave ſome ornament 
and harmony to the ſentence. Otherwiſe thoſe 
great maſters wou'd not have us'd 'em in ſuch 
quantities, nor their hearers and readers have 
borne 'em in that fine and harmonious language. 


[2] Herod. Gr. 6. 335. J. 9, 10. Rat 89 1 00) 4 
d AAG hyopkoy'o E 82 ZF a —— &. 

[3] 1 Cor. ii. 2. | 

[4] Her. Gr. 6. 325. I. 9, 10. There is a very emphatical 
continu'd repetition of the articles i in that paſſage in the Reve- 
lation, chap. xix. ver. 15. aur . Thy Ayvov TS ol TS 
buns ia) Tis 3pyiis TS Oe? Te rar ronpi rapos where x} is 


omitted in many books. 
2 What- 
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Whatever beauty or gracefulneſs may be in the 
multiply'd repetition of the article in Herodotus, 

in thoſe paſſages ——— 0 4 Ts is 7 
Intros Ty ThepSinusw — and ereεννε, Tis des- 
eh 76 al % 5% @dptoy]og xaxs [5]. No man 
of judgment in theſe things but will, I believe, 
think the article repeated as much to the pur- 
poſe, and with as good a grace in thoſe paſſage; 
of the divine writers: T & 6 Xecs%s 6 yds 9% 
Oes 7% C., and ds rd ow de 7% 
Seirs & peyanocums ey Tos vegvors [6]. Are not 
the words ſtronger and nobler, and the ſound 
more agreeably diverſifyd? does not the ſubli- 
mity and importance of the ſubject much more 
require and deſerve the emphaſis of the article ? 

Negative particles multiply d deny a thing with 
vehemenceß and expreſs the incongruity, or im- 
polity ot it. So they are conſtantly us'd in 
the fo wo claſſi ics. And the ſacred claſſics like- 
wi put together ſeveral negatives, which are em- 
phate as to the ſenſe, and give an agreeable 
ſound end turn to the period [)]. 

In the original of thut paſſage, I will ne ver 
lea ve thee, nor forſake thee, there are five nega- 
tives, which is a great beauty not ſufficiently pre- 
ſerved in any verſion ; which are celign'd to 
expreſs the doctrine contain'd in the words 
in the fulleſt and moſt comfortable manncr, 
and to give good men an intire dependence 


[5] Herod. Cr. 8. 304. — 9. 443- 

[6] John vi. 69. v. Apoc. Heb. viii. 1. 

[7] Mark xiv. 25. Luke xix. 53. & uvipar: Aa 
, W tx yv NN eg noimavege Vid. Sept. Deut. i. 37. 
Xen. Ty, 4, 2. p. 17. 
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on the veracity and gracious promiſe of God; 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he will never, 
upon any occaſion, leave or forſake them [-]. 


$. 2. Tag ſacred writers for the moſt part 
make uſe of the common or Attic dialect» 
which is clean and neatly compact: but you find 
all the other dialects ſcatter'd abroad, ſo as to 
give, a very agreeable variety. Some peculiari- 
ties in the Azzic dialect, which are by critics 
eſteem'd elegancies and beauties of language, are 
found very ſeaſonably us'd in the New Teſtament. 

According to this dialed, adjectives in es are 
all common. So we have diss dens in the 
New Teſtament [oh and g/Alay BiCavoy, and vau- 
TiKiis Y fouls Sparias, in Thucydides #1]. In- 
ſtances out of all the Artic authors might be 
produc'd in great numbers but tis 
unneceſſary. 

There is an elegancy in this dialect, when the 
accuſative is uſed for the nominative, which is 
pretty frequent and very agreeable in the facred 
as well as foreign Greek writers. Ihe 7 Ma- 
tiay dr Taxius den Y ice, that is, 57. 
Maple r die [2]. So in Plato, Trwcs) 
Ho ioo 571 Td Ur fy oopes [3]. 


[8] Heb. xiii. 5: U w 08 Ard, 88 U ug 08 Enaralfre- 
[9] 1 Tim. ii. 8. | 
[1] Thucyd, 3. 152. I, 7. 6. 362. J. 1. 

[2] John xi. 31, See Mark i. 24. Xen. Cyrop. 6. 392» 

Wells. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 3. p-. 332. Ox. Græc. Herod · 

Gr. 1. 66, I. 4, 5. 


[3] Plat. Ref. 5. 368. poſt med. The ſame elegance is 
nd in the pureſt Roman claſſics. Rem frumentariam, ut ſatis 
commode ſupportari poſſet, timere dicebant, Cæſ. Com. de Bel. 

Cal. I, p. 42, Ed, var, 
H 3 We 
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We have ſeveral inſtances of the Ionic dialect 
in the divine writers; #47 £op7iv in St. Luke is 
Ionic according to the uſage of Herodotus, bu 
brd eg ute [4]. This dialect uſes the incon- 
_ tracted termination both in nouns and verbs. So 
St. John has @iTpas 9% opiwy [5]. We have the 
Doric in St. Luke, Boppa [6], and in St. John, 
Jg wTors h aravic [75]: which paſſage of 
St. John has by a great man been charg'd as 4 
ſoleciſm; but *ris ill grounded: Theocritus, the 
great maſter of that dialect, has the ſame word. 
We have the folic dialect in St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. Paul [8]. *Hy for noay in 
St. Luke is the Beotian dialect, and ſo £J0aigy in 
St. Pay! [y]. The poetical dialect is frequently 
met with in the ſacred writers; and *tis uſed by 
the beſt proſe-writers of old Greece ; and it en- 
 livens and adorns the ſtyle. Hun for iy is 
poetical, but us'd by Plutarch [1]. Aradid\onrm 
in St. John is like $1S\@50uW in Homer. "ATep is a 
poetical prepoſition in the ſacred writer [2], « 

for aun is us'd by Xenophon and Herodotus [3]. 


[4] Luke XXiii. 17. | Her. Gr, 6. 364. 1. 20. 

[5] Apoc. vi. 15. ö 

16) Luke xiii. 29. | 

[7] John xvii. 2. Ach py 34 08 nauwripe avey 
dean, Idyl. 27. V. 21. ; : 

Is] Mat. xiii. 15. Luke vi. 11. Epheſ. v. 14. 

[9] Luke ii. 23. Rom. iii. 13. 
' [1] EAD &v e AHS uv, Plutarch. Apophthegs 
Reg. p- 108. I. 13. a fine, Baſil. 1574. Hu ſeems to come 
of Ta —— as Zoudi, and is uſed by Euripides, Demoſthenes, 
and other. good authors, 3% 33 TpoFoTHG D whuyy TEVWY 

See Nouvelle Methode Grecque p. 276. Ed, Par. 1696, 
Iz] Luke xxii. 6. 
{ 3] Xen. Exp. Cyr. p · 9. Wells. Herod. Or. 1. 42. I, 9. ante ſin. 
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[ thought it proper to give a few inſtances of 
the agreeable variety of the dialects in the New 
Teſtament; any one that would have more, may 


be fatisfy'd in Paſor's Lexicon, and his ſacred 


Greek Grammar of the New Teſtament of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. W | 


6. 3. A $8TRONG ſingle word, or an apt ex- 
preſſive "epithet, has often the light and force of 
a full definition. The words of the New Teſta- 
ment have noble emphaſis in their ſignification, 
and comprehenſion of ſenſe : I ſhall here only 
produce a few inſtances, becauſe I ſhall through 
this whole diſcourſe make ſeveral ſuch obſerva. 
tions. When the malicious Jews came to Berea 
to exaſperate the people - againſt St. Paul, the ſa- 


- cred writer uſes the moſt ſignificant and appoſite 


word in language to deſcribe the boiſterous rage 
and miſchievous conſequences of popular tumults : 
Zet hel [A.] is to ſtir the ſex to the bottom with a 
violent ſtorm, which caſteth up mire and dirt. 
The noiſe and outrage of a ſeditious people is 
often compar'd to the fury of a ſtorm, and the 
roaring and ruſhing of huge waters. And in the 
Old Teſtament, that great treaſury of all the 
ſublimity and magnificence of thought and lan- 
guage, it is expreſs'd to be the ſole privilege of 
the Almighty to reſtrain the rage of the waves, 
and the unrulineſs of the people [5]. 


> rb ne 

5 filleth the raging of the ſea," and the. noiſe of its 
Waves, and the madneſs of the people, Pfal. Ir. 7. Kik. 5. 
cv. 29. Job xxxviii. 11. Pal, civ. 7. 


Hs. 
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How admirably is that good meaſure and 
juſtice, and thoſe generous returns of gratitude 
and good offices, which Chriſtians are to make to 


ſelet epithets ! MsTgoy Xanwv, gg ν,-A o. 
Cera, ep ννννν , Meaſure ji 1 
and fair, preſt to make it cloſe; ſhaken, and after 
all ways to make it ſolid and compact, ſtill running 
over [6]. Au To Ur % Awio [7], is a 
ſound and honeſt precept in Heſiod; but not to be 
compar d with the fulneſs and vigour of this di- 
vine paſſage. | 
The Apoſtle to the Hebrews in the fourth 
chapter [8] deſcribes the Divine Majeſty of the 
Ay@ or Son of God in a manner very ſublime, 
that makes deep impreſſion upon every pious and 
intelligent reader, and raiſes awe and admiration. 
Thoſe two noble words in particular, yuure x 
Then nurpire, contain a moſt vigorous metaphor 
and graceful alluſion to the cuſtom in ſacrificing 
of raking off the skin from the victim, and 
cutting it open, whereby all the vitals and inward 
conſtitution are laid open to full view. No 
words in language could be ſo proper and em- 
phatical as theſe two; raked, is what has no 
cover without; and open what has no conceal- 
ment within. 
What our tranſlation in Romans xii. 13. renders 
given to hoſpitality, in the original ſignifies more 


[6] Luke vi. 38. 

[7] "Epy@ va dn · 1. v. 347. Illud Hefiodeum lauda- 
tur à doctis, quod eadem menſurà reddere jubet, qua acceperis, 
aut etiam cumulatiore, fi poſſis, Cicer. de clar, oratoribus, 


[3] Heb. iv. 13. 


ſtrongly 


one another, dreſt up in thoſe moſt appoſite * | 
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ſtrongly, follow after or purſue hoſpitality. Imi- 
tate the Saviour of the world, go about doing 
good, and ſeeking out opportunities of obliging 
mankind. Stay not till occaſions of beneficence 
offer themſelves. Not only receive poor viſi- 
tants, and diſtreſs d and fatigu'd travellers with a 
flowing and generous hoſpitality ; but purſue and 
follow after thoſe who have paſt by your houſe; 
bring em back, ſurpriſe em with unexpected 
bounty, refreſh and furniſh em with ſuitable and 


ſeaſonable ſupplies [9]. | 


St. Peter, in a very ſtrong and excellent word, 
very happily exprefles the ſecurity that all ſincere 
Chriſtians have of being preſerv'd ſafe, to the 
glorious coming of our Lord Jeſus, from their 
ghoſtly enemies; and to be inſtated in the joys 
and honours of a bleſſed immortality :. Tv ey 
ydl e Oe gpugepives [1], who are guarded and 
preſery'd by the power and providence of God as 
in an impregnable gariſon. Can any violence or 
ſtratagem of the enemy overpower or ſarpriſe 
t1em, who are under the protection of an Al- 
mighty hand, and under the vigilant obſervation, 
and moſt gracious regards of an All- ſeeing 
eye [2]? 

Aid Ide mopreias [3] is in the judgment of 
the beſt critics put in the plural number to ob- 


[9] Vid. St. Chry ſoſ. in loc. 
[1] I Pet. i. 5. 5 | 
[2] Add St. James iit. 17. How fully, how beautifully is 
The wiſdom that comes from above dreſt up and ſet off, by that 
admirable variety of proper epithets! &yv3, elpyvin}; frriech Go 
6UT6:0NGa , EGH Af ] Napf kyabaevs & Siu p o 
xa! AvuTIRpirToGe 
[3] 1 Cor. vii. 2. 5 
H. 55 viate 


— 
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viate the cavils of Free-thinkers, who pretend 
that fornication is no ſin. For in this number 
the word is emphatical; all ſorts and inſtances 


of impurity and carnal lewdneſs are included in 


it. | 
Homer's expreſſions of warriors breathing out 
vigour and courage, are juſtly admir'd by the 
critics; and is that of St. Paul's breathing out 
threats and murder againſt the Chriſtians an in- 


ferior or leſs vigorous beauty of ſpeech? The 


rage and bloody cruelty of a perſecuting ſpirit 


could not be better expreſs d than by ſaying e 


breath d out threats and ſlaughter ; nor the la- 
mentable effects of a barbarous and cruel zeal, 
than by the words us'd in this chapter, and the 
epiſtle to the Galatians. Awrw in the latter place 
has an alluſion to the eagerneſs of a victorious 
army purſuing a routed and flying enemy, to cut 
them all off, and deſtroy em. 

The other word properly ſignifies 20 lay waſte, 

and ſack a town taken by ſtorm, when the victor, 
in heat of blood and revenge, violates all the 
decencies, diſtinctions, and tenderneſs of human 
nature; where all manner of outrage and bar- 
barities are committed with — and 
greedineſs [4 ]. 


ö. 4. Tas Greeks are peculiarly happy in their 
compound words. Two or three beautiful words 


[4] Mrvec . "Axa — Tadzog 277 5 Tviuy 
arts na S, Acts ix. 1. The paſſage in Gal. i. 13. 
is full and animated, and cou'd not have been expreſs d in 
more proper and emphatical words: d br οννj 88, 
Thv ixxAyolav T5 Ogg, na? trop0r ayTHv 


in 
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in this noble-tanguage naturally and eaſily incor. 
porate together to make one elegant and. very 


expreſſive word. This compoſition multiplies 
the ſtores and beauties of that language; and 
enables the writers to expreſs themſelves: with 
compactneſs, variety, and magnificence ſuperior to 
moſt languages that mankind ſpeak [5]. 

"Hy 5 Hpwdng Fumopayer Trelios a ſtrong 
word both in found and fignification ! Herod 
made war upon the Tyrians in his heart, and bore 


hoſtile inclinations towards them [J. But that 
haughty-ſpirited and tyrannous mortal was im- 


mediately puniſh'd with the ignominy and tortures 


of a moſt odious and inſupportable diſeaſe ; 
which is expreſsd in proper words, harſh. - 


ſounding, and ſuitable to the direful occaſion, 
— YA Kenpo tine, be 
expir'd, being devour'd by vermin [7]. 


The word @m#egzoxia [8], which our tran- 


ſlators well render earneſt expectation, ſignifies, 
to lift up our head, and ſtretch ourſelves out as 


far as poſſible to hear ſomething agre:able, and of 
great importance; to gain the firſt appearance and 
glimpſe of a friend that has long been abſent; to 


gain the ken of a veſſel at ſea that has ſome pre- 


cious freight that we have a concern in, or carries 


ſome paſſenger very dear to us. Tis hard, if not 


[5] "Ee: pivT0: 73 ouvberoy Cvoun AH uni ro r 
in The cuvbtο, nd} piyelog nal Zua x cuvTopalay ive. 

[6] Ads xii. 20. 

[7] Ads xii. 23. 


9 Rom. viii.' 19. V. 1 Pet. iii, 8. Can the extenfivenels. - 
& 


rvour of goodneſs and charity be expreſs d in happier 
words ? | 


H 6 im- 
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impoſſible, to reach the force of it in any lan- 
guage. Xenophon [9] and Herodotus [I] uſe it: 
xaęgdνẽõ e hM i a0), with eager- 
weſs and impatience waiting the event of the 
battle. | 

In that paſſage of St. Paul ve 79 Fugnuor x; 
euneiordew To KEKbelo de [2], in order o 
decency, and a cloſe and ſtrict adherence to God 


wit hout diſtr action the compound words | 


are very beautiful, and ſtrongly expreſſive: and 
St. Jerom obſerves that it was omitted in many of 
the Latin books, becauſe of the difficulty of 
tranſlating it any thing equal to the nobleneſs and 
vigour of the admirable original. 

By thoſe emphatical compound words, - 
yoye and VworidGo [3], applyd to mortifying 
and bringing under bodily appetires, we receive 
juſt notions of that abſtinence, and thoſe whole- 
ſome ſeverities which the Chriſtian inſtitution 


requires, and reaſon dictates to us as neceſſary to 


allay our violent paſſion to the pleaſures of this 
world; and to refine our temper, and raiſe our 
affections to heaven. The firſt ſignifies to con- 


quer an enemy, and carry him captive with us in 


chains; the other is an alluſion to the bruiſes and 


[9] Xen. Memor. Soc. p. 149. Wells. 

[1] Herod, Gr. 7. p. 434. 1. 21. | 

| [2] 1 Cor. vii. 25. Grotius takes the various reading 
ade do inftead of g;7pors3;ov, in the greater number of 

books, Vid. E raſmum & _ in, _ 3 Has 3 word 
Spolomracev to ſignify a cloſe application to ſtudy, and retire- 

| ee (7 — the TRL - x —— that 4 4 "man's mind 
from contemplatin aud the ſtudy of virtue. Plutarch. ep! 

TOAUTpPRY(OTYVYG, p. 310. 5 
[3] I Cor, ix. 27. 
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blackneſs of eyes which the boxers give one an- 
other contending for victory in the public games. 
Here a celebrated critic will needs indulge his 
humour of alteration and conjecture, and put in 


orie without competent authority [4]. He 


makes Glaucus's exchange, parts with a reading 
of genuine value, and noble ſignification, for one 
of much weaker ſound and feebler meaning ; 
and that not ſupported by books ſufficient either 
in number or value [5]. 

St. James, to teach Chriſtians what a guard 
they ought to have upon that unruly member the 
tongue, uſes a ſtrong word form'd by the ſame 
regular and beautiful way of compoſition : X 
uraſeys [6], which is, 0 keep in and check the 
extravagancy of the tongue with all the reſtraints 
of reſolution, prudence, and Chriſtianity ; as fiery 
and high-mettled horſes are kept in by the ſtrongeſt 
curb and rein, and the utmoſt skill and dexterity 
of the rider. 

The obedience and faithfulneſs of ſervants to 
their maſters is by St. Pal in the Epiſtles to the 

Epheſians and Coloſſians ſettled upon the firmeſt 
foundation; and deliver'd in. ſtrong and ſub- 
ſtantial words, which fill and entertain the ear 
with the eaſineſs and vigour of the compoſition; 
and convey: to the mind a clear and noble idea 
of the duty deſcrib'd: Servants, obey your 
maſters, not with eye-ſervices, as men-pleaſers : 


[4] Vid. Heinſ. in loc. 
[5] Xe yaartiuvs. 
[5] James iii, 2. 
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_ happily united in that glorious paſlage, x Tim, i. 5, 6, 
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Don't ſerve em, only when under their eye, and 


in fear of their diſpleaſure; but out of a principle 


that will alleviate the trouble of your condition, 


and raiſe the merit of your ſervices, ſincerity of 
heart, and conſcience of duty, and obedience to 
the Sovereign Lord of all; and the moſt wiſe 
and gracious diſpoſer of yourſelves, and all your 
affairs. There is a more natural and clean coa- 
lition in the compound words in the Greek than 
any other language. Our tranſlation, though 
ſtrong and good, yet for this reaſon and others, 
ſinks much below the great original [7]. 

A celebrated critic on Ephe/. vi. 6. [8] makes 


; a faint and low compliment, when he ſays, Paul 


has ſometimes words elegantly compounded. Had 
the excellent writer ſaid, St. Pau! has often words 
very elegantly compounded and nobly fignificant, 
i: wou'd have been but juſtice to the Apoſtle; 
and no diſparagement to the skill and ſagacity of 
the critic. 

The ſacred writers are full of the moſt ex- 
preſſive and beautiful compound words. I for- 
bear enlarging on ſeveral places vigorous and 
appoſite, as thoſe I have produc'd, only refer 
the reader to a few that I have mark d be- 


low [9]. 


- [5] Col. iii. 22. Epheſ. vi. 6. Mz kv dOvgapodsns/aic 
sg &vOpwrdpearci: AAA iv dkarAGTyTL napding Pobduevcr 
Fov Oed l 

Iss] Habet interdum veces eleganter compoſitas Paulus, quales 
ſunt hæ duæ 6T9aaueds' ein & avbpurapecxo Grot. 

[9] Acts vii. 51. xviii. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 18. a« va d cups rv 
T2 Yapoue TE Oe, 2 Tim. i. 6. 14 Tov OyBaiuv e 
xo rue, Nen. Hellen. 5. p. 345. Wells. 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
Coloſſ. ii. 4. Choice epithets and vigorous compound words are 


S. 5 
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§ 5. BerorE we come to ſhew the ſtrength 
and beauties of ſome larger paſſages of the New 
Teſtament, I think it not improper to ſelect a few 


of the ſhorter out of great numbers. 


When St. Paul declares of himſelf that he was 
exceſſrvely mad againſt the Chriſtians, *gtaas 
$1.averd» au ves [1], could the outrageous 
zeal and fierceneſs of the perſecutor, or the pious 
indignation and ſorrow of the penitent afterward, 
have been expreſs'd with a more forcible and 
comprehenſive brevity ? Chriſtian charity muſt 
not only be. ſincere, but intenſe and fervent ; 

which we learn from the great St. Paul in the 
moſt perſuaſive and exalted manner; 2 g1Aad'ta- 
pid eis dAANASS e % [2]. The beauty of 
this fine paſſage as much exceeds 7hoſe moſt cele- 
brated in the foreign claſſics, as Chriſtianity im- 
proves the goodneſs, and heightens the endear- 
ments of nature. In the Goſpel we have new 
motives and examples of charity, and emphatical 
expreſſions of it; which were not known to the 
world before God was manifeſted in the fleſh 
Cou'd the goodneſs and gracious condeſcenſion 
of the Almighty be ſet off in a more wonderful 
and engaging manner than it is in the divine Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews ? 

In the day that I took hold of their hand ts 


bring them out of Egypt [3]. The Father of 


[1] AQs xxvi. 11. 


\(2] Rom. xii. 10. Od yap LN utvov O10? avuronprrov 


47˙⁰ᷣ XI Thv A d . D. eri v, «abs 
Ka) dx pov, 8. Chryſoſt, in ſt. in loc. * 2 


[3] Heb, vii. 92. 
ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, to endear himſelf to mankind, and more 


effectually to encourage our hopes and depend- 


ence on his graciouſneſs and truth, accommodates 


himſelf to our infirmities; and ſpeaks to us in 
language that we underſtand with moſt eaſe, and 
hearken to with moſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
Our heavenly Father addreſſes and applies to us 
in language tliat naturally flows from that moſt 
dear relation, that of a. parent being the moſt 
quickly and anxiouſly tender, and the moſt fin- 


cerely and deeply affectionate of. all relations be- 


twixt rational creatures. 


When Homer has made a pompous deſcription 


of his Jupiter fitting in majeſty on the top of 
mount Ida [4], bow are all his bright and ſpar- 
kling expreſſions obſcur d and extinguiſhed, if ſet 
in compariſon with that very ſhort but ſuperla- 
tively glorious deſcription of the Lord and Heir 
of all things, v<dyairepd. a slr [5]; which 
ſeems to be derived from that great original in 
the Pſalms, a paſſage of the divineſt poetry and 


ſublimiry [6]. The Lord is high above all nations, 


and his glory above the heavens. Who is like unto 
the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high? Who 
humbleth himſelf to behold the things that are in 
heaven and in the earth. 

That God would fulfil all the benevolence. of his 
goodneſs, vd evouiey + ayavugvrns [7], is the 


ſhorteſt, and moſt charming, and emphatical 


[4] Hom. IA. 6“. v. 41, &c. 

[5] Heb. vii. 26. 

[6] Pfal. cxii. 4, 5, 6. Vid. Hamond on the Place. 
[7] 2 Thel. IS. 
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repreſentarion that is any- where to be found of 
that immenſe graciouſneſs, and adorable benignitys 
which no words or thoughts can fully expreſs; 


| but was never ſo happily and fo fully erpreſ d 


as here. 
God is the Saviour of all men, eſpecially of be- 


| levers [8], is a beautiful ſentence of vigorous 


ſtrength, and clean comprehenſive brevity. That 
ever-bleſled Being is kind and good to the un- 
grateful and wicked. He protects thoſe by his 
providence, who deny it, and feeds wretches 


with his bounty, who turn it into wantonneſs⸗ 
and occaſions of profane abuſe. He lays his 
hand upon thoughtleſs wretches that are taking 


deſperate ſteps to their own ruin ; and plucks 'em 
back, when they are juſt falling from a pre- 
cipice. The eternal Majeſty waits with won- 
derful long-ſuffering and goodneſs for the re- 


formation of lewd and obſtinate mortals 3 em- 


phatically expoſtulates with *em, and condeſcends 


to intreat and beſeech em to become wiſe, and 
8 qualify themſelves for his infinite mercies, in 


language that at once cauſes admiration, grati- 
tude, joy, fear, and trembling in every — 


and pious reader. 


All the loftieſt flights of pagan theology and 


eloquence on this head are low and fluttering to 


the inconceivable ſublimity of thoſe moſt mar- 
vellous paſſages in the Old and New Teſtament 


writers. As I live, ſaith the Lord God; I have 


[3] eee — cord T4vTwv avipuruv wihigce rid 


Tim. 4. 10. 
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0 pleaſure in the death of the wicked : but that 
» Fhe wicked man turn from his way, and ling. 
| Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will 
ye die, O houſe of Iſrael [o] ? God as in Chriſt re. 
conciling the world to himſelf —— Now then we 
are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God did 
beſeech you by us, we pray you in Chriſt's ſtead be | 
Je reconciled to God [1]. Bat God is eſpecially 
the Saviour of thoſe who believe. He is their 
immortal Friend and Saviour; treats them with 
peculiar care and tenderneſs; turns the troubles 
and ſufferings -of this life to their advantage, and 
makes their enemies their benefactors : he bleſſes 
them with peace and ſatisfaction ; fills them with 
joy in believing, and ſtrong hopes of his future 
mercies: he has promiſed to be their God and 
Guide to death; and after to receive them 
to himſelf, and to be their 1 great 
reward. Y 


'9] Ezek. xxxii, 11, Xviil. 23. 

r| 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. St. Chryſoftom greatly admires the 
charity of theſe: paſſages, and enters into an accurate examina- 
tion of their various and vigorous beauties, Ei3sg da 


while A5yov, m&via ure taſ vn α v8v 3 
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CH A P. III. 


IVherein an Account is given of the genuine 
natural eloquence and excellencies of the 
ſacred writers of the New Teſtament in 
general, with ſome obſervations of ancient 
and modern authors upon their ſtyle, 


lex are ſeveral conſiderable 
| * writers that are poſſeſs d of the 
old notion and traditionary fancy 
Mor Improper Greek, ſoleciſms, 
nd harſh language in ſome Places of the New 
Teſtament, who yet -in the main have been 
obliged, by the reſiſtleſs evidence of truth, to 
acknowledge the true eloquence, and genuine 


| beauties and graces of the ſtyle of the divine 


writers. 

Gataker tells us, that it is far from him to 
charge the venerable amanuenſes of the Holy 
Spirit with unpoliteneſs, ſordid baſeneſs, or bar- 
bariſm ; and readily allows, that with appearance 
of ſoleciſms (which are moſt common in the beſt 
authors of the world in all languages) the inſpir'd 
writers have gravity, majeſty, vehemence, perſpi- 
culty, and beauty [2]. 


[2] Gat, de yl, N. T. p · 89. 
Piſcator, 
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Piſcator, Bexa, Caſtalio, Eraſmus, and a great 
many others have in ſome places ſpoken with 
high and juſt admiration. and tranſport of the 
graces and perfections of their language. We 
have already heard what Beza meant by the ſole- 
Ciſms pretended to be in the New Teſtament ; 
and how little they are in his opinion to the pre- 
judice of that ſacred book. Let us hear him as 
to the ſtyle of the New Teſtament in other re- 
ſpecs, eſpecially of the Epiſtles of St. Paul: 
Speaking of the plainneſs and ſimplicity of his 
language, I am ſo far, ſays he, from blaming 
cc that, that I cannot ſufficiently admire it. Yet 
cc when St. Paul has a mind to thunder, I do 
cc not ſee what can be imagined more ſtrong 
& and vehement. To produce one example out 
ce of many; let the ſpeech which he made to 
ec the church of Epheſus be read; who can read 
ce jt without tears? What ſhall we ſay of him, 
cc when he deſcribes the engagement betwixt the 
ce fleſh and the ſpirit? when he earneſtly be- 
& ſeeches the Philippians ? when he expoſes the 
c yain eloquence of the Corinthians ? when he 
ce teſtifies his love to his countrymen ? Then what 
_ gravity is there in Fob»? what freedom and ma- 
jeſty appears in Peter [3] ? | 

« Nor do I ſpeak this only of the ſenſe and 
things themſelves, but of the words and way of 


cc expreſſion, &. 
Eraſmus tells us, that. the language of the 


Apoſtle is not only unpolite and rugged, but 


[3] Beza in Act. x. 46. p. 454. 


[4] 
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imperfect, confus'd, and ſometimes has ſoleciſms 
in it [4]- And after, as if he intended to fave 
other people the trouble of anſwering his bold 
aſſertions, he adds : A ſimplicity of language 
ple:s'9 the Holy Spirit, but pure and incorrupt, 
and free from thoſe inconveniences which uſe to 
hinder the underſtanding the things or doctrines 
deliver d. Now how ſuch language, as this 
critic pronounces that of the inſpir'd writers of 
the New Teſtament to be, can have a pure and 
incorrupt ſimplicity, and anſwer the deſign of the 
Eternal Spirit of reaſon and perſuaſion in making 
it eaſy and intelligible to mankind, muſt be re- 
ferred to the determination of common ſenſe. 


| The learned critic proceeds: © The Greek inter- 


« preters labour and ſweat over theſe writers, 
« when Demoſthenes and Plato were eaſy and 


© perſpicuous to them.“ 


The anſwer to this is ready: A great part of 
the New Teſtament is much eaſier. than Demo- 
fthenes and Plato; and the difficulties in that moſt 
noble book chiefly ariſe not from the language, 
but the ſublime myſteries and doctr ines contained 
In it. | 

And what pains ſoever a man ſpends in ſtudying 
thoſe ineſtimable volumes, as a modeſt ſcholar 
and ſound Chriſtian, not as a ſupercilious critic 


4] That you may fee I don't aggravate, I have put down the 
civilities that great man pays to the inſpir d writers in his own 
words: Qui fit ut Apoſtolorum ſermo non ſoltm fit impolitus & 
inconditus, verum etiam imperfectus, perturbatus, aliguot ies plan? 
ſelcciſſans? On Acts x. 38. This in modern Engliſb would be, 
The ſtyle of the New Teſtament is baſe, vulgar, idiotic, full of 
2 ſoleciſms, and abfurdities, Vid. Bez. in Jec. vix. 
X. 3 


and 
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and caviller, will be fully recompenſed with - 

exalted ſatisfaction, and bleſſed improvement, 
both in knowledge and virtue. He goes on: , 

« How often does Origen complain that Paul 9 


ce wants the purity of the Greek language? How 
often is he offended at his tranſpoſitions, want 
« of conſequence, and ambiguous expreſſions? 
c The Apoſtles learn'd their Greek not from the 
& orations of Demoſthenes, but from the talk of 
cc the vulgar.” As to Origer's complaints we 
ſhall ſpeak a word in its proper place. But if 
either he or this author was offended with St. Paul ; 
for his tranſpolitions, ec. he muſt be offendes 
with Demoſthenes, Thucydides, and all the ſublimeit 
authors that ever writ, in whom you find the 
ſame departures from plain grammar, the ſame exp 
noble liberties. 8 
Some of the ſacred writers were, we believe, 8 
acquainted with the beſt authors of Greece; and 
don't underſtand how any of them could leam 6 
Greek from the vulgar. They muſt be furniſhd „r 
with the language of foreign countries before they 
were qualify'd to preach the Goſpel to them, 
Bur they had an inſtructor infinitely ſuperior 0... 
all teachers upon earth, high or low. However x 
the great critics and writers of antiquity do no 
ſo much undervalue the ſpeech of the general dog 
of the people. © Altho', ſays the incomparable 
©. Twlly, in other matters, that chiefly exceb emp! 
« which is fartheſt remov'd from the underſtanc: I f . 
cc ing and apprehenſion of the unskilful ; yet, ii 
4 ſpeaking, tis the greateſt fault ſcornfully to p [5] 
: « 0 
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« off from the vulgar kind of ſpeech, and the 
« cuſtom of common ſenſe [5].” 

As to Hebraiſms, ſome foreign words and 
phraſes, and ſome peculiarities in the ſacred 
writers, we have given ſome account already, 
and believe they cannot prejudice any perſons of 
ſound judgment and ingenuity. The Hebrew and 
oriental forms of ſpeech, beſides the reaſons and 
neceſſity of em in other reſpects, will certainly 
heighten the pleaſure of ſuch readers; becauſe 
they add variety and majeſty to the divine 
book. 

The other foreign words and phraſes, and pe- 
culiarities are nor very many; and will not be 
objected againſt by impartial gentlemen. There 
are ſome foreign words, and peculiar phraſes and 
expreſſions as bold and hard to be reconcil'd to 
the reaſon and analogy of grammar in the beſt 
authors of the pureſt age of Greece. 


F. 2. Now that there is true natural eloquence, 
various beauties, and ſublime excellencies in the 
acred writers of the New Teſtament, will, I 
hope, be clearly and fully ſhewn in the ſequel of 
this Eſſay. 

To prove the eloquence of the ſacred writers, 
we are to conſider that there are two forts of 
eloquence. The one only ſo calld and eſteem'd 
by people of weak judgment, and vicious taſte, 
empty ſophiſts and rhetoricians; which conſiſts 
of over-labour'd and poliſh'd periods, gaudy em- 


[5] Tull. de Ort. 1. p. 6. Ed. Pearce. 
, belliſhments, 
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belliſhments, artificial tranſitions, words that ſound 
big, and ſignify little, formal figures; an affected 


ſpruceneſs, and exceſſive delicacy of ſtyle. This 


affectation and formality the ſacred writers are 
utter ftrangers to. This is a vain and childiſh 
eloquence, deſpis'd and rejected by all the great 
and wiſe men among the Greeks and Romans. 
Tſocrates, though pure and clean in his language, 
is not of equal value with the other genuine 


claſſics; becauſe he is too ſolicitous about po- 


liſhing and evening his periods; and is more re- 
markable for an empty elegance, and artificial 


turn of words, than for noble and vigorous 
thoughts [6]. 


This falſe-nam'd and counterfeit eloquence 
the grkat Socrates diſavows in the very expreſſion 
of St. Peter — It does not become me to appear 
before you at this age, like a boy, affected. 
turning and labouring words [7]. Yet though he 
diſavows the tinkling ſtyle, and falſe eloquence of 
ſophiſtry, he was a great maſter of true natural 
eloquence ; if we will take the judgment of the 
ancients, particularly of Cicero himſelf, as great a 
judge and example of eloquence as Greece or 
Rome can produce. * He was, ſays that ſound 
ce critic, by the teſtimony of all the learned, and 
ce the judgment of all Greece, to whatſoever he 


[6] Toll. de Orat. 3. p. 342. | 4 
[7] HAT A, Plat. Apol. Soc. 2 Ed. Camb. 
Aa αο Acyes is an artificial, deluſi ve, plauſible, falſe auord or 


ſpeech, So the oriental tranſlators of the New Teftament tranſlat? 


it in St. Peter. So the great Plato takes it: 0. u Tag 
AAA“ EvTws Qiacoo®:t, Sophiſta. p. 216, I. 5, ante D. Vi 
St, Chryſoſt. in St. Johan. Præf. p. 561. 
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« turn'd his genius, without diſpute, the chief 
ce of all their orators and philoſophers in pru- 
« dence and ſharpneſs, in pleaſantneſs and cloſe 
« and quick diſcernment: in eloquence, variety, 
« and copiouſneſs [8].” 

The great St. Paul, when he tells the Corinthians 
that he came not to them in excellency of ſpeech 
or of wiſdom, only rejects the yain philoſophy and 
ſophiſtical eloquence of the pagan world ; and 
ſuch methods of ſetting himſelf off, as the io» 
truders and falſe Apoſtles us d, who. made A party 

him. On which words this is St. 'Chry- 
ſits paraphraſe I came not to you 

« framing ſyllogiſms, or falſe and captious rea- 
4 ſonings LY. 

2. True native eloquence conſiſts in proper 
and perſpicuous words, in uſeful and ſound ſenſe, 
in clear and convincing reaſon; in ſhort, in ſuch 

a ſtyle and manner of ſpeaking as is proper and 
ſutable to the ſubject; and ſuch as is apt to 


| teach, to affect, and perſuade [1]. 


Of this the ſacred writers, and particularly 
St. Paul, ſo rudely attack'd by ſome critics, 
were great maſters. St. Paul did not pretend to 
conquer the ſophiſtry, power, and prejudices of 
Fews and Pagans by any wiſdom or eloquence 
merely human: He had the power of miracles, 
the aſſiſtance of the Eternal Spirit of reaſon and 
perſuaſion, that enabled him to conquer all op- 
poſition, and extend the triumphs of the croſt f 


[8] Tull. de Orat. 30s, 306. 


lo] 1 Cor. ii. 1. Euagoyiopss TAruwy i colon. 
II] Tull. de Orat. 56, 295, 252. 
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chro the whole world. Yet theſe divine gifts and 
graces did not ſuperſede his own natural or acquired 
abilities. He did not labour after the beauties of 
language and eloquence, but they naturally at- 
tended and accompanied the fervor and wiſdom 
of his Spirit. As we believe neither he nor the 
other inſpir'd writers ſtudy'd or labour'd their 
periods ; yet we find in their writings periods as 
full, as noble, as agreeably diverſify'd, as any 
Greece or Rome can produce. When the great 
Apoſtle ſays of himſelf, that he was rude in 
ſpeech [2], in my opinion he ſpeaks not of his 
writings, biit his diſcourſe and preaching, when 
he provd every thing by a miracle. Rude in 
ſpeech is one that ſpeaks plain language, like a 
private ahd ordinary perſon; and ſuch language 
muſt be us d to the perſons he was to addreſs. 

cc But by this, ſays the great and judicious 
cc Dr. Stillingfleet [3], the Apoſtle does not reject 
cc manly and majeſtic eloquence ; for that were 
cc to renounce the Leſt uſe of ſpeech to the con- 
« yincing and perſuading mankind. He only 
cc aſcribes the ſucceſs of his preaching not to his 
cc own unaſliſted abilities, or mere human me- 
c thods of perſuading ; but to the bleſſing of 
“ God, and the demonſtration of miracles giving 
c full power and efficacy to his words. For 
& though the Apoſtle has no ſtudied turns, nor 


ce affected cadences, and does not ſtrictly obſerve 


[2] 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
[3 Volume of Sermons IV. p. 461, 462. Paulus Græci 
| termonis fuit imperitus. Hieron, Atqui de Paulo non ita 
Fadicirunt Athenze ipſz. Neque Portius Feſtus, quod barba re 
mis & obſcurs loqueretur, Beza in Acta Apoſt, x. 46. 0 
| TR ; N « (no 
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c (no true genius does) the rhetoricians rules in 


« the nice placing of his words; yet there is great 
c ſignificancy in his words, height in his ex- 


« preſſion, force in his reaſonings; and, when 
« occaſion is, a very artificial and engaging way 
« of inſinuating into the mind of his hearers. 
« Witneſs his ſpeech at Athens on the occaſion 
« of the inſcription on the altar to the unknown 
c God, and before Agrippa and Feſtus, &c. 
This conceſſion of St. Paul is by ſome thought 
to be ironical, as ſeveral pa ſſages in this epiſtle 
and others muſt be. As aged in the firſt 
verſe cannot be pur farther than for the neceſſity 
of a modeſt defence of himſelf [4]. According 
to the notion of the excellent Dr. Bull [5], 
St. Paul in this place does not ſpeak of his ſtyle 
or the character of his language; but rather 
owns himſelf to be an indifferent ſpeaker by 
reaſon of ſome bodily infirmity, which renderd 


his perſon leſs graceful, and his ſpeech and de- 


livery leſs acceptable. He repreſents the ſchiſ- 
matical Corinthians and their deceivers as ſcorn- 
fully inſulting him, that his bodily preſence was 
weak, and his ſpeech contemptible [6] : Though 
the malice and impudence of the falſe pretenders 


cou'd not hinder em from acknowledging that 


his letters were weighty and powerful [7]. 


[4] Vid, Locke on the place, I Cor, iv. 8. Vid. Chry ſoſt | 
in loc, a 


[5] Sermons and Diſcourſes, Vol. I. p. 20z, 20g. 
[6] '"Aobevig, infirm, weak, or fickly, 
[7] "At wiv xi — Bagia: ua) ioxvprs. 
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And though it ſhould be allowed (which is not 


reaſonable) that St. Paul ſpeaks of his ſtyle and 


manner of writing, tis the opinion of the beſt 
and greateſt number of commentators, and many 
of them alſo poſſeſs d and prejudic'd with the 
notion of ſoleciſms in the New Teſtament, that 
the impudence of falſe Apoſtles cou'd not but 
own, what the modeſty of the true Apoſtle and 
faithful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt ſuppreſſes and 
conceals. Beza ſpeaks very fully upon this text: 
« What! was St. Paul ignorant of ſpeaking, and 
cc mute, as Ferom ſuppoſes? No; I rather fol- 
cc Jow the opinion of Chry/ofom and the moſt 
cc learned of the Grecians, and indeed reaſon it- 
cc ſelf. Tho' he did not want the natural and 
ce genuine ornaments of vigorous eloquence, yet 
cc I acknowledge he would not make uſe of the 
cc ſophiſtical arts of falſe rhetoric. It being his 
ce intention to carry mens minds to Chriſt. by 
cc the power of the Spirit; not to allure em by 
cc fawning ſpeeches after the manner of flatterers. 
cc But when I more nearly view the nature and 
cc character of his language, I find no grandeur 
cc of ſpeech in Plato himſelf like to him, as often 
ce as he pleaſes to thunder out the myſteries of 
c God; no vehemence in Demoſthenes equal to 
cc him, when he propoſes to terrify mens minds 
cc with the fear of divine judgments ; or to warn 
<.them, and draw em to the contemplation of 
c God's goodneſs, or to exhort em to the duties 
& of piety and charity. In a word, I can find 
& no method of teaching more exact even in 
“ Ariſtotle 
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ec Ayiſtotle and Galen, though very excellent 
cc maſters. 

« The letters written by St. Paul, ſays Piſcator, 


cc prove him to be endu'd with a certain natural 


ce or rather divine eloquence; though he de- 


< ſignedly abſtains from the varniſh of falſe and 


cc unnatural rhetoric. ” 

Dr. Whitby has this remark upon the place: 
ce This cannot refer to his want of eloquence or 
« rhetorical artifice in his compoſitions ; for this 
& ſeems equally wanting in the Epiſtles of St. 
« Peter and St. James; it therefore muſt refer 
« to ſome imperfection in his ſpeech, which they, 
« the falſe apoſtles, had not.” We agree with 
this learned gentleman, that none of the Apoſtles 
regarded rhetorical artifice in their compoſitions ; 
and hope he will agree with us, that he who can- 
not ſee true and genuine eloquence in the apo- 
ſtolical writings, is unqualify'd to be a critic. 
For though the Doctor has made eloquence and 
rhetorical artifice equivalent expreſſions, tis cer- 
tain they are different things, and one may be 
where the other is not. 

In purſuance of what we have before advanc'd, 
tis not unuſual in the beſt orators to conceal or 
leſſen their own eloquence, in order to inſinuate 
what they ſay with more force and advantage. 
Indeed nothing can be more noble and eloquent 
than that very chapter where St. Paul ſpeaks of 
the rudeneſs of his ſpeech. © Being forc'd, ſays 
© the great St. Auguſtin, for the preſerving his 
© authority, and preventing the perverſion of 
© the Corinthians, to extol himſelf in that place 

I 3 where 
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© where he declares the folly of ſo doing === 
© in ordinary Caſes, and without neceſſity = 
cc with what eloquence and wiſdom doth he 
« perform it ?” 

The facred writers are earneſt and fervent : 
they ſpeak of things within their knowledge; ate 
thoroughly acquainted with, and zealouſly con- 
. cern'd in the importance of the great things they 
deliver. Theſe good diſpoſitions and qualifications 
produce a ſtyle natural, unaffected, and lively; 
which is admirably fitted to convince and inflame 
the readers. For he that hears or reads will 
never be effectually inflamed, unleſs the diſcourſe 
come to him fervent and glowing [8]. 

The ſtyle of the Goſpel is even, clear, and 
uniform; has all the excellencies, which Tully, and 
great authors after him, require to the conſumma- 
tion of an hiſtorian: the order is regular, the 
diction pure, pleaſant, ſhort, and noble. 

Our bleſſed Saviour, in his ſermon upon the 
mount, delivered himſelf with the utmoſt dig. 
nity and authority, in terms perfectly becoming 
the great teacher and lawgiver of mankind. His 
method is plain and natural; his expreſſions con- 
Ciſe and clear; and the diction beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic. That Divine Perſon ſpoke to the wonder 
of his hearers with full authority and aſſurance; 
and with a mighty power and conviction. It 
may not be improper or diſagreeable to hear the 
learned and judicious Mr. Reading ſpeak upon this 


[8] Tull. Orator. 162. 1, 14. Nec unquam is, qui audiret, 
| „ niſi ardens ad eum pervegiret oratio. 


ſubject 


c great man, expreſſes ſo much wiſdom and 
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ſubject in different words much to the ſame 
purpoſe [9]. 
„ This whole ſermon was fo ſubſtantial and 
« momentous, deliver'd with ſo much plainneſs 
ce and perſpicuity, and with ſuch majeſty and au- 
« thority, ſo different from the formal and un. 
cc edifying lectures of the Scribes, that it had a 
ce wonderful influence upon the people; they 
cc were aſtoniſh'd at it. | 
« That admirable diſcourſe in St. ohn, where- 
« by our Saviour took leave of his Apoſtles, ſays 


« goodneſs, ſuch care and concernment for his 
« poor diſciples to ſupport their ſpirits, when he 
ce ſhould be gone, that he ſeems only to take 
tc care to comfort them, and takes no notice of 
ce his own approaching agonies. In that fare- 
ce wel diſcourſe the chief myſteries, doctrines, 
c and moſt ſovereign conſolations of Chriſtianity 
« are in one view, and in the moſt ſatisfactory, 
« moving, and emphatical manner repreſented 
cc and laid before us: never was majeſty and 
« divine power expreſſed in terms of greater 
ce magnificence and loftineſs; nor infinite good- 
4 neſs and compaſſion deſcrib'd in words fo en- 
« couraging, in language of ſuch gracious and 
« adorable condeſcenſion [1]. 41 


[9] Mr. Reading's Life of Chriſt, p. 132, 133. 
LI] As is the majeſty of thoſe divine diſcourſes, ſo is the 
mercy of them. One great end of our Saviour s declaration of 
bis ſovereign majeſty and intereſt both in heaven and earth, in 
ſuch variety of noble and full terms, ſeems to be the more ef- 
fectually to adminiſter ſtrong * to his ſorrowful =; 
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*I am very confident, ſays a polite and ſound 
<< critic, whoever reads the Goſpels with an heart 
« 2s much prepar'd in favour of them, as when 
ce he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
cc paſſage there, which is not told with more na- 
ct tural force than any epiſode in either of thoſe 
cc wits, who were the chief of mere man- 
cc kind” f2]. 

The canonical letters of the Apoſtles are gene- 
rally written in an eaſy, pleaſant, and familiar 
ſtyle, very proper to inſtruct, move, and engage. 
"Tis highly entertaining and inſtructive to both 
the learned and the pious reader to obſerve, that 
in many paſſages the plaineſt and moſt unlearned 
of the ſacred college are, by the nobleneſs of their 
ſubject, and the aſſiſtance and inſpiration of their 
divine director, rais d to a ſurpriſing grandeur and 
ſublimity of ſtyle: and that even the plain fiſner- 
man St. Peter, without the advantage of learning 


and polite education, is ſometimes equal in the 


marvellous and majeſtic to the learned ſcholar of 
Gamaliel, and great Doctor of the Gentiles. Theſe 


ineſtimable writings have equal plainneſs and 
power; are ſuired to the capacities of the weakeſt, 
as well as the conviction of the wiſeſt. They 
have ſtrong ſenſe in common words ; and plain- 
neſs with ſublimity. They have no unnatural. 
rants, no ſwelling words of vanity ;. but the amia-- 
ble, great, and noble ſimplicity of language reigns 
in them; and they always give their reader an 


ples ; to encourage their intire dependence upon his protection, 
_ = expeRtation of all happineſs from his infinite power and: 
goodn e 


[2] Guardiap ol Numb, 21. p. 85. 33 
˖ ſe undiſ- 


undiſguisd and moving deſcription of all the 
ſentiments of man's heart. 


The facred writers are, as we hinted before, 


ſincere good men, intirely poſſeſsd with their 
ſubject, fully perſuaded of its truth, and vehe- 
mently affected with its infinite importance: 
Therefore their language is proper and emphati- 
cal, the natural reſult and product of ſach found 
principles; ſuch an impartial regard for truth, 
ſuch love and reverence for the majeſty of God, 
and ſuch unfeigned good-will ro mankind [3]. 
And certainly the ſublime notions, myſteries, and 
morals of the New Teſtament, with the immenſe 
variety of the hiſtorical narration, expreſs'd in a 
plain unaffected ſtyle, and a graceful and beautiful 
ſimplicity, with the appearance of ſome little 


confuſion, ſoleciſms, and neglect of grammar (as 
ſome judge) will give greater pleaſure and im- 


provement to men of taſte and genius, and bet. 
ter deſerve the title af eloquence with capable 
judges, than all the tedious exactneſs, meaſur'd 
periods, and ſpruce embelliſhments of low and 


conceited writers; who are rather ſcrupulous 


than judicious, who are deficient in ſenſe, and 
ſuperfluous in words. Nature and reaſon confirm 
this; and the great men of all ages and countries 
have been of this ſentiment, and will be for 

ever. 1 
Longinus, in effect, throughout his whole book, 
tells you, That the great and immortal wits ot 
antiquity rais d their reputation, and charm'd and 
Val hit, bn de. Nettes bei, e e 
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conquer d mankind by the greatneſs and ſubli- 
mity of their thoughts; which made em often 
overlook lefler matters, and deſpiſe a ſcrupulous 


accuracy [A.. 
Demetrius Phalereus ſays, „ Too much accu- 


& racy is a mark of a low genius: That a ſtrong 
ce paſſion will only admit of plain and unaffected 
« language; and that too much ſcruple and la- 
ce bour about the equal meaſure of the ſeveral 
& members of a period, and the oppoſitions 
ce being perpetually preſerv'd, checks the vehe- 
ce mence of the thought, and enfeebles the diſ- 
ee courſe [5].” Tully tells us, © That words 
« and expreſſions are always in his judgment 


ce ſufficiently adorn d, if they be ſuch, that they 


ct ſeem to proceed from the ſubject and nature 
ce of the thing itſelf [6] 25 

Let us hear a noble ſcholar and critic of our 
own. © It is certainly a fault in oratory to be 
& curious in the choice of words; a bald period, 
« though againſt rule, will pleaſe more than to 
ce be always in phraſe; and a decent negligence is 
ce often a beauty i · expreſſion, as well as dreſs; 


cc whereas by being over correct, or always 


« flouriſhing, our periods become either too 
ec juſcious, or too ſtiff [7]”. © Whoever looks 
« into the laws of the Goſpel, ſays the learned 
« Biſhop Ridder [8], may ſoon diſcern that it 


5 [4] Longin, de Sublim. c. 32, 34, 35+ P. 180, &c, 


[5] Demetr. Phaler. c. 27. p. 23. 

16 Tull. de Orat. p. 176. 

7] Baker's Reflect. on Learning, Chap. 4. p. 57, 52. 
0 [8] Demonſtrat, of Meſſias, P. I. p. 150. 
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« is a bleſſed inſtitution — It is full of weighty 
« principles, of divine and heavenly precepts, of 
« the moſt endearing and pathetic motives to 
c Obedience. It hath nothing trifling in it, but 
« is fraught with a wiſdom that is divine; and is 
« plac'd above the contempt and ſcorn of men. 
cc It commends itſelf to the conſciences of all 
« that are ingenuous and inquiſitive: and no man 


cc will ſpeak evil of it, but a fool that under- 


& ſtands it not, or the debauch'd ſinner who is 
« condemned by its precepts, and denounc'd 
« apainſt by its ſevereſt menaces. The great 
Picus Mirandulanus ſpeaks with excellent judg- 
ment in his letter to Hermolaus Barbarus : 

« The holy Scripture, fays he, is not only ca- 
« pable of perſuading and moving; but it con- 

« ſtrains, it drives, it forces. The words of the 
c law ſeem to be rude and barbarous; but they 
& are powerful, full of life and fire, piercing the 
« moſt ſecret receſſes of the ſoul ; and transform 
« the whole man by a marvellous change.” 
4 Tis impoſſible, ſays the excellent Dx Pin, who 
“ cites this author, to form a righter judgment 
« of the ſtyle of holy Scripture; and this opinion 
« is much more becoming not only a Chriſtian, 
« but alſo a wife man, than that of ſome gram- 
& marians, who have had fo little ſenſe, as to 
« deſpiſe the ſtyle of the holy Scripture, and diſ- 
« fuade Chriſtians from reading it, for fear of 
4 corrupting their ſtyle; whereas nothing can 
« be more proper to form and elevate the mind, 
« and give it a trus taſte of eloquence, than the 
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cc ſacred writings [9].” I finiſh this chapter 
with an admirable paſſage out of Mr. Leſley [I]; 
« The heathen orators have admir'd the ſublime 
ce of the ſtyle of our Scriptures. No writing in 
cc the world comes near it, even with all the 
ce diſadvantage of our tranſlation, which being 


cc oblig'd to be literal, muſt loſe much of the 


cc beauty of it. After this great man has very 


juſtly prais d the plainneſs and ſuceinctneſs of the 


hiſtorical part, the melody of the P/aims, the 
inſtruction of the Proverbs, and the majeſty of 
the Prophets, he is tranſported with a pious and 


juſt admiration of that eaſy ſweetneſs which is ſo 


charming, fo prevalent in the New Teftament. 
« Where, ſays he, the glory of heaven is ſet 
ce forth in a grave and moving expreſſion; which 
ce yet reaches not the height of the ſubject; not 
& like the flights of rhetoric, which ſer out ſmall 
« mattets in great words. But the holy Scriptures 
ce touch the heart; raiſe expectation; confirm 


© our hope; ſtrengthen our faith; give peace of 


© conſcience and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, which 
ce is inexpreſſible. I ſubjoin to this juſt and 
admirable account of this great man of the 
nobleneſs and natural eloquence of the facred 
writers in general, an account of a particular 
paſſage in St. Luke, by a very ſound and ju- 
dicious critic ; which I always read with plea- 
ſure, only inferior to that which the divine origi- 
nal gives me. Tis the account of the manner 


[9] Du Pin. Can. ef Old and New Teſt, B. 1. ch. x. Sec. 1. 
p. 269. Eng. Tranſl. London, 1699. 


[:] Demonſtration of Chriſtianity, p. 153, 154. 
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of our Saviour's joining with two diſciples on the 
way to Emmaus, as an ordinary traveller, and 


raking the privilege as ſuch to inquire of them 
what occafion'd} a fadnefs in their counte- 


nances, Sc. 

« Their wonder, ſays he, that any man fo 
« near Feruſalem ſhou'd be a ſtranger to what 
« had paſs d there; their acknowledgment to 
« one they met accidentally, that they had be- 
ec lieved in this prophet ; and that now the third 
« day after his death they were in doubt as to 
« their pleaſing hope, which occaſion d the hea- 
« yineſs he took notice of; are all repreſented in 
« a ſtyle which men of letters call the great and 
« noble ſimplicity. The attention of the diſci- 
4 ples, when he expounded the Scriptures con- 
« cerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave 
« of them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the 
« manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom they had 
« entertain'd, while he was yet at meat with them, 
« are all incidents which wonderfully pleaſe the 
« jmagination of a Chriſtian reader ; and give 
ec to him ſomething of that touch of mind which 
ec the brethren. felt, when they ſaid one to an- 
te Other, Did not our hearts burn within us while 


« he talked to us by the way, and while he opened 
« to us the Scriptures [2]? | 


Iz] Gvardiao, Vok I. Numb, 21, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Wherein a fuller account is given of the 
judgment of the fathers, and particularly 
of the Greek fathers, upon the ſtyle and 


eloquence of the ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament, 


O far the Greek fathers were 

N | judges of the ſtyle of the New 
Fi NJ Teſtament, I do not pretend 
(SER to diſpute. That the facred 


and artful compoſition of words, and what the 


Scriptures call the wiſdom of men; and that di- 


vine providence accommodated the language of 
Scripture not only to the learned among the 
Greeks, but to the idiotiſm of the multitude ; 
and that the forcible eloquence of their ſanity, 
and the loftineſs of their thoughts and ſentiments 
excus'd and made up the want of elegance in 


their words, and the ſimplicity or lowneſs of their 


ſtyle in ſome places, we ſhall readily allow; and 
believe it cannot contradict any thing we have 
affirmed, nor do the leaſt prejudice to the ſacred 
cauſe we are humbly defending. To affirm that 
the language of the New Teſtament is ſometimes 
idioticah 
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idiotical, is to ſay nothing in this diſpute, becauſe 
we grant it ; and people of different ſentiments 


from us, can make no advantage of it: the language 


of the ſublimeſt authors of Greece is, upon OC» 
caſion, idiotical and vulgar. 

To affirm 'tis baſe, and full of barbariſms, 
ſounds a little harſh to a Chriſtian ear: bur 
boldly to affirm tis abſurd, is abominable, and 
what neither God nor man can bear. Can any 
word be apply'd to thoſe holy writings dictated 
and directed by the Eternal Spirit of wiſdom and 
perſuaſion, which perpetually, and in all good 
authors bears a bad and odious ſenſe? And if it 
ever be taken in a good one, I will give up this 
cauſe for ever. | 
- That we may the better underſtand what were 
the ſentiments of the fathers concerning the ſtyle 
of the New Teſtament, and how far we ought to 
rely upon their judgment, theſe following things 
may be conſidered. 

1. Thofe fathers, who in ſome places have 
written that the ſacred authors were not eloquent, 
and that the ſtyle of the holy Scriptures was 


| fometimes idiotical and low, cou'd not ſpeak of 


natural and true eloquence. They meant that the 
ſacred writers did not affect rhetorical flouriſhes, 
and the vain pomp and childiſh decorations of 
fophiſtry. Not one father ever affirm'd that there 
was no eloquence in the facred books; or that 
the ſimplicity and plainneſs of thoſe admirable 
writings were mean and contemptible. No ; 
intirely on the contrary, they acknowledge them 
io have an inimitable majeſty and grandeur, very 
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208 The SACRED Ctasgrcs 
conſiſtent with, and improy'd by ſuch a natura 
and beautiful ſimplicity [3]. 

2. Many of the Greek fathers were unacquainted 


With the Hebrew language; and therefore the 


oriental phraſes, the Hebraiſms, and Syriaſms ſo 
often found in the New Teſtament, gave them 
offence, and were look'd upon by them as 
blemiſties of the Greek, and plain ſoleciſms. But 
Hebraiſms and ſoleciſms are, by the acknowledg- 
ment of our adverſaries, quite different things. 
Father Simon is intirely with us in this: “ One 
& may further obſerve, ſays he 4], that if the 
& ancient church writers had underſtood Hebrew 
& as well as Greek, they would not have found 


ce the ſtyle of the ſacred books ſo barbarous as 


cc ſome of them have believed.” And ſpeaking 
particularly of the unaccountable boldneſs of 


St. Ferom's cenſures of the ſacred writers: © I am, 
Ce ſays that learned critic, aſtoniſhed that St. Ferom, 


«© who was maſter of the two languages, has not 


cc rather taken this method to explain what ap- 
c pear'd ſingular in their ſtyle (i. e. to ſhew the 
c Hebraiſms) than to accuſe the divine writers of 


cc ſoleciſms and barbariſms.” 

3. Tis plain that the fathers often make con- 
ceſſions, as to the lowneſs and meanneſs of the 
facred writers in their ſtyle, which go much too 
far, that they may the more prevalently ſet off 
the piety, Zeal, and indefatigable diligence of the 
preachers and writers, and more gloriouſly mag- 


[3] Vid. Du Pin. Hift. of Can. of the Old and New Teſf. 
B. 1. C. 10. 6 


[4] Hiſt. Crit. du Teſt, Nouveau, c. 26. p. 315. 
niſy 
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nify the power and majeſty of God, which ſo 
wonderfully accompanied and profpered their- 
miniſtry; and accompliſhed ſuch mighty works 
by ſuch weak inſtruments. 

Theprimitive Chriſtians, in their diſputes with 
Pagan adverſaries, generally dropt the eloquence 
of the firſt preachers and writers of our holy 
religion: not that they gave up even that, or 
believ'd there was no true eloquence in them; 
but they put the cauſe upon its ſupreme dignity 
and merit, the ſanctity and purity of the doctrine, 
the demonſtration of miracles, the ſpeedy victory 
and large triumphs which thoſe deſpis'd preachers 
and doctrines made over all the prejudice, power, 
wit, learning, and malice. of the whole World. 
Tis upon this foot that St. Chr yſaſtom exhorts 


| Chriſtians freely to own that the Apoſtles were 


ignorant or unlearned; ſuch an accuſation being 
not any reflection on them, but their praiſe and 


| glory. St. Chry/oftom reproves a private Chriſtian. 


for pretending to diſpute with a Pagan, and pre- 
ferring the eloquence of St. Paul to that of Plato, 
becauſe he ought to have ſtood to the plain and 
reſiſtleſs proofs of the divine power and authority 
of our Saviour and his Goſpel, which conquered 
all the oppoſition of earth and hell. Common 
Chriſtians are ſeldom much acquainted with ſtyle 
and criticiſm; and *tis not proper for them to 
enter into diſputes of that nature, they having 
not learning and abilities to manage *em ; and 
the beſt cauſe may be expos'd and ſuffer by the 
gnorance and too forward zeal of an incoinpe- 
tent defender. 


Had 
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210 TheSacREDCLASSICS 
Had this learned father himſelf been pleaſed to 
engage in the forementioned diſpute, I believe no 
Pagan opponent upon earth could have gain d 
much advantage; or proved that the Philoſopher 
had any mighty ſuperiority over the Apoſtle. 


For there is not one beauty or grace of genuine 


and rational manly eloquence, but he produces 
and admires in the divine writings of the great 
St. Paul. Therefore, when the ſame father ſays, 
there's no vehemence of oratory in this victorious 
preacher, that he ſhews no ſtrength and force of 
words, but all the contrary; St. Paul being, 
continues he, illiterate or ignorant to the utmoſt 
degree of ignorance [5]; if his orations upon 
St. Paul be allow'd genuine, and the father at al 
conſiſtent with himſelf, theſe lowering expreſſions 
muſt be meant of the noiſe and vain bluſter of 
ſophiſtical and falſe eloquence; ſuch as the greateſt 
and beſt writers and judges of all ages have re- 
jected and deſpis d. | 
That St. Paul did not want true and natural 
eloquence was St. Chryſoſtom's opinion, declard 
in a thouſand places. When the objection is 
made in the fourth book of the Prieſt hood, that 
St. Paul himſelf ſeem'd to neglect eloquence, 
and declares that he was rude in ſpeech, the fathe! 
anſwers, That many people call'd to holy orders 
indulg'd themſelves in neglecting the prope! 
means to attain true learning, becauſe they mit 


took the great Apoſtle, not being able to ſearch 
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out the depth of his meaning, nor to underſtand 
the ſenſe of his words. “ St. Paul indeed diſ- 
« zyow'd and had no occaſion for the ſuperfluous 
« ornaments, for the jingling and fophiſtry of 
« profane eloquence [6], but he could with re- 
« ſiſtleſs force and vehemence vindicate the 


« doctrines of truth. And let no man, to ex- 


« cuſe his own idleneſs, preſume to deſpoil the 
« bleſſed Saint of that greateſt of ornaments, and 
« higheſt of praiſes. Whence, I pray, did he 
« confound the Fews at Damaſcus, when he had 
« not yet begun to work miracles ? How did he 
« baffle the Greeks ? and why was he ſent to 
« Tarſus? Was not that after he mightily pre- 
« yailed by eloquence, and preſt em fo cloſe, 
« that when they could not bear the diſgrace of 
« being conquer'd, they were enrag d and pro- 
« yoked to murder him? 

c Nor can any man ſay that St. Paul was in 
« high admiration with the multitudes for the 
« glory of his miracles ; and that thoſe who 
© engag'd him were conquered by his ſuperior 
« reputation: for hitherto he had only conquered 
« by his eloquence. Againſt thoſe perſons who 
« began to ſet up Judaiſm in Antioch, by what 
« means did he engage and contend ? Did the 
* famous Areopagite of that moſt ſuperſtitious 
© city, together with his wife, adhere to bim 
“ upon any motive but that of his preaching ? 
* When therefore it appears, that before he 


[6] Tw 185 zee Aoywy repbe,n, Tov Tepicpyov Thy 
vs. KGAAWT10(h0ve 


De Sacer. 4. p. 186, 188. Camb. 
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« worked miracles, and in the midſt of his 
ec miracles, he uſed much eloquence ; how then 
ce will men dare to call him rude, idory, 
«© who was exceedingly admir'd for his dif. 
© puting and preaching ? For what reaſon did 
ce the Lycaonians ſuppoſe him to be Mercury ? 
c for that Barnabas and he were eſteemed to be 
4 gods, was to be aſcrib'd to their miracles; 
© that he was eſteem' d Mercury, was not from 
ce the miracles, but his eloquence [7]. Wherein 
c had this bleſſed man the advantage of all the 
« Apoſtles > Whence comes it that he is cele- 
& brated all over the world? Whence is it that 
ce he is exceſſively admir'd above all, not only 
e by us, but by Fews and Gentiles ? Is it not 
« from the excellency of his epiſtles; thoſe 
& admirable epiſtles filbd with divine wiſ- 
6 gm?” | ET 
Any one that looks into this learned and elo- 
quent father's commentaries and diſcourſes upon 
St. Paul's writings, will find that there's not one 
beauty of ſtyle, or grace of ſound eloquence, re- 
commended by any good critic, or practiſed by 
any noble author, but what he frequently remarks 
and admires in that inſpir'd writer. He gives 
you innumerable inſtances of that great and 
marvellous man's prudence and judgment, the 
dexterity of his addreſs, and inſinuation into the 


[7] Toaag neypyuiveg T6 A0 Tes yep art 
75 Ay nv wovoy ig T —— nud]% nptT0G Evina E. 
St. Chryſ. de Sacerd. I. iv. 188, 190. Cantab. 1712. IIS p 
from the context that Aoyog and Al yeiv here ſig ify. true 
perſuaſive eloquence, as they do in the beſt Greet writers: 
WAR Thy Ae j en the account of bis eloquence?” Demo. 
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—— 
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four and good opinion of thoſe to whom he 
ſends his letters, in order to do them the moſt 
important ſervices, and engage them to conſult 
their own true intereſt and happineſs in doing 
much good [8]. How often does he admire his 
accuracy in the choice of the moſt nobly-ſtrong 
and expreſſive words; his ſharpneſs and vivacity ; 
the beautiful vehemence and pathos of his ſtyle; 
the ſuitableneſs of his expreſſions to perfons and 
things; bis moving condeſcenſion, and reſiſtleſs 
power of perſuaſion ; his juſt conſequences, 
and the cloſeneſs and conviction of his rea- 
ſonings ? | 

After St. Chryſoſtom has admir'd and ſet out the 
ſtrength and beauty of the expreſſion in that no- 
ble paſſage, Rom. viii. 35. he concludes with thoſe 
very. remarkable and lively words: © St. Paul 


| « runs over an immenſe ocean of dangers, and 


« repreſents all things terrible to mankind in one 
« emphatical word.” After he has accurately 


ſhew'd the winning addreſs, and conquering 
tenderneſs, the eloquence and innumerable graces 
of the Epiſtle to Philemon in the twentieth verſe, 
he cries out in admiration and tranſport, «© What 
«© ſtone would not theſe words have mollify'd ! 
« what wild beaſt would not they have tamed !” 
We muſt almoft tranſcribe this great man's 
works, if we were to give a full account of all 
the encomiums he beſtows upon the noble 


8]. Exo7e: ovvervs e365 usb Gong Emiemeiars dg e T, 
1 Cor. XV. I, 2. p. 494. Täg Tapaivicey uerck Eyruopiuv 
de Tos 100 au, — dia To; ouveTE;, Phil. ii. 12. p. 45. 

lemon xvi. p. 418, 419. 1 Cor. xv. 13. p. $03- 1 Cor. xv. 
8. 498. ad fin, — Rom, Xi. 2. 175. Ep eſ. iv. 17. 
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eloquence and incomparable graces of St. Paul. 


I ſhall only refer my reader to a few paſſages be- 
low [9], and to the great author himſelf. 
Origen takes notice of ſoleciſms (as he calls 
em) in the ſacred writings of the Old and New 
Teſtament ; and deſires the readers of thoſe in- 
eſtimable books not to take offence at em. But 
what are thoſe ſoleciſms? Exchange of perſons, 
ſudden tranſition from one number to another, 
with a ſeeming violation of common grammar. 
But they are really beauties in ſtyle; and the 
great man himſelf gives the reaſon of thoſe 
changes; and we have in the firſt part of this 
work juſtify*d theſe liberties by parallel places, 
out of the moſt valuable claſſics [1]. When Celſus, 
and others of his opinion and party, charge the 
writers of the New Teſtament with lowneſs and 
meanneſs of ſtyle, they mean, there are not in 
them thoſe gawdy decorations and ornaments of 
ſophiſtical language ſo much admir'd and practisd 
in thoſe times: when florid declamation, and 2 
jingling and ſtudy'd oppoſition of words, and 
arrangement of periods, had almoſt driven good 


[9] Med“ UmepBoniſe uc! Toraij; beprdryilog Tai; Af le 
#5704, Rom. viii. 32. p. 128, 1 Cor. iv. 9. p. 314, 315- 
Rom. v. 5. p. 67. 2 Cor. Xi. 1, 2. p. 666. Ogæ mo; nav 
TaAaxgs Tis emitdhoeig LyTEi: ON p eines weladidors Ae 
dA ur Bar iavias, B33 mpoigackhe, 4KAAR werh oT8IhG 
BIZ EAEGTITE, RAAR FAcpag, &c. Rom. xii, 11, p. 181. 
EiZe5 t©; dpiqc ovaroyitelat, &. 1 Cor. xv. 12. p. 503. 

Eloquentiam Pauli multis meritò celebrat Chry ſoſtomus -—— 
Photius Ep. 165. Hieronymus item, ne de aliis dicam, 
& Euſebius III. 24. Hiſt, eum vocans, 4y|wv &v Trapani} 
SuvaT& do AGyov voynunrdi Te Ixavirdlov yeyouira, Fabn- 
cii Bibliothec. Giæc. lib, w. cap. 5. p. 152. 


[1] Vid. Part I. Ip. 49, 50, &. 
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ſenſe, and ſound natural eloquence, out of the 
world. Origen ſays, that the deſign of the diſ- 
ciples of Feſus, and the publiſhers of Chriſtianity, 

uss to ſerve and convert mankind, and there- 
dre it moſt anſwer'd their end, and charitable 
- ÞÞ defign, to uſe common and plain language, which 
t me learn'd and the unlearn'd would underſtand. 
5 « Our Prophets, Jeſus, and his Apoſtles con- 
5 „ Gdered and had regard to that manner of 
r. «language, which not only expreſs'd the truth, 
ie „ but was powerful and proper to engage 
ſe „ the multitude. That all at laſt being con- 
is | « yerted and brought over, they might gladly 
es, I receive thoſe myſteries, which were contain'd 
us 4 in expreſſions that appear'd or were eſteem'd to 
he BF © below and vulgar. Upon that grand expreſſion 
nd 8 © of St. Paul, We ſpeak wiſdom among 
in them that are perſect, the wiſdom of God in a 
of Ii © myſtery ; even the hidden wiſdom which God 
isd I © ordain'd before the world to our glory, he diſ- 
d a „ courſes thus: We thus apply ourſelves to thoſe 
and * who are of the opinion of Celſus. Had Paul 
ood * no notion of excellent wiſdom, when he 
« promis'd he would ſpeak wiſdom among the 
« perfect? But if he (Celſus) according to his 
« uſual aſſurance, ſhall ſay, that Paul had no 
% I © Viſdom when he pretended to theſe things, we 
151. WW © will make this reply: Do you explain the 
© _ © cpiſtles of him chat ſaid theſe things, and when 
dicam, “ you have deeply conſider d the meaning of 
7 © every word in em (for example in thoſe to the 
* Epheſians, Coloſſians, Theſſalonians, Philippians, 
and Romans) ſhew me theſe two things, both 
h &« that 
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< that you underſtand the diſcourſes of St. Paul, 
cc and that you can prove em weak and fooliſh, 
< But if he apply himſelf with attention to the 
ce reading of them, I am well fatisfy'd that he 
« will either admire the underſtanding of that 


< excellent man that expreſſes grand ſenſe in 


ce plain and common language; or if he does 
< not admire it, he himſelf will appear ridi- 
* culous [2].” 

When St. Paul ſays, My ſpeech aud my preaching 
was not with inticing words of man's wiſdom, he 
does not undervalue his own reaſoning and ſtyle, 
only diſavows the ſubtilties of the pagan philo- 
ſophy, and their ſophiſtical oratory ; but ſheys 
that no arguments or language can avail to re- 
form and bring human ſouls to the love of God, 
and a true ſenſe of their duty, without divine 
aſſiſtance and inſpiration. So Origen directly takes 
it: & The Divine Word here affirms, that what 


< is ſpoken is not ſufficient (although in itſelf 


ce true and proper to perſuade) to reach the ſoul 


cc of man; unleſs power be given from God to 
cc the ſpeaker, and grace ſhine out in the ex- 


ce preſſion which is communicated from heaven 
«© to thoſe who ſpeak with force and effi- 
< cacy ” [3]. This very learned man might 
have ſhewn to his inſolent adverſary examples of 
other ſtyles beſides the. plain and vulgar in the 
writers of the New Teſtament (as we .{hall here 
after fully prove); but as he took but little care 
of his own . ſtyle, he was content to admire the 


6175 Orig. contra Celſ. 1, iii. p. 122. Ed. Spencer, Cantad 


good 


367 
131 Orig. cont. Celſ. J. vi. p. 276, 
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good ſenſe, the plain and perſpicuous lan- 


guage, and the mighty power of perſuaſion which 


are in every page of thoſe divine authors; with- 
out either endeavouring to clear them of the im- 
putation of ſoleciſms, or regarding thoſe nu- 
merous ſublime graces and ſovereign beauties of 
ſtyle, which any fair and capable critic muſt diſ- 
cover, and admire in theſe invaluable compo. 
ficions. As to the idiotical or common ſtyle, 
provided there be no mixture of vile and fordid 
words in it (which none will preſume to ſay there 


is in the divine books) we have in ſome meaſure 


already ſhew'd that to be no juſt objection againſt 
the language of the New Teſtament ; and before 
we finiſh this chapter, ſhall endeavour farther. to 
prove it. | | 
St. Auſtin in his admirable book of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, as likewiſe in other places, judiciouſly 
diſcovers and illuſtrates the eloquence and. beau- 
ties of the New Teſtament ſtyle. And the cauſe, 
we humbly defend, has more advantage from this 
teſtimony, than diſadvantage from the ſevere 
ſpzeches and bold cenſures of St. Zerom : Becauſe 
St. Auſtin is conſiſtent with himſelf, produces 
numerous grand figures, and ſublime paſſages our 
of the New Teſtament; which by the rules of 
ſound criticiſm and reaſon he demonſtrates to be 
truly eloquent and beautiful. St. Ferom ſome- 
times gives a very low and mean character of 
St. PauPs ſtyle, and tells you, that that great 
Apoſtle was very defective in the Greek tongue, 
wherein he cou'd not ſufficiently expreſs his con- 
ceptions in a way becoming the majeſty of his 
9 ſenſe 
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ſenſe, and the matter he deliver'd; nor tranſmit 
the elegancy of his native tongue into another 
language: That hence he became obſcure and 
intricate ; that his ſyntax was ſcarce tolerable ; 
and he was often guilty of ſoleciſms: and there- 
fore twas not the humility of this divine writer, 
but the truth of the thing that made him ſay, That 
he came not with the excellency of ſpeech, but with 
the. power of God [4]. 

But this venerable father is not always in this 
ſevere temper ; but ſometimes vehemently cele- 
brates the grandeur, propriety, and noble graces 
of St. Paul's language. He cries him up, ſays 
& the excellent Dr. Cave (whoſe words I uſe, be- 
« cauſe my own would not be ſo good) as a 
cc great maſter of compoſition ; that as oft as he 


& heard him, he ſeem'd to hear not words, but 


cc thunder; that in all his citations he made uſe 


c of the moſt prudent artifices, uſing ſimple 


« words, and which ſeem'd to carry nothing but 
cc plainneſs along with them; but which way ſo- 
« ever a man turn'd, breathed force and thunder: 
« He ſeems entangled in his cauſe, but catches 


c all that comes near him; turns his back, as if 


« intending to fly, when *tis only that he may 
© overcome [5] ”. 

Eraſmus, who admires the father for his va- 
riety, the weight of his ſentences, the cloſeneſ 
and quickneſs of his argumentations, and his elo- 
quence, which in ſome reſpects he preters to 


| [4] Vid. Cave's Life of St. Paul, p. 117. 5. Ed. 1684- 
[5] Cave's Life of St, Paul, p. 117. Vid. ejuſd . Hiſtor 


that 


Liter. in voce Hieronymus, p. 219, 220. Lond. 1688, 
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that of Cicero himſe'f, will not be ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak any thing to the diſadvantage of a favourite 
author, whom he himſelf publift'd; but only what 
plain truth oblig'd him to ſay On that 
celebrated place ſo much inſiſted upon by thoſe 
who undervalue the ſtyle of the facred writers, 
2 Cor. xi. 6. the editor gives this account of his 
author: © Ferom is various upon this ſubject, in 
« many places condemning St. Paul as ignorant 
c, of the more elegant Greek That ſometimes 

« he uſes certain words peculiar to his own 
f « country Ci icia, and does not anſwer the 
a « conjunction wer with its correſpondent 4. 
a « Moreover, that in ſome paſſages he is trouble- 
2 % ſome,. by the windings and turnings of his 
it « tranſpoſitions ; and ſometimes leaves his period 
« and ſenſe unfiniſh'd. Again, at other times, 
« he declaims on the contrary ſide, driving chem 


e « far off (as profane perſons) who ſuppoſe that 
le « St. Paul ſpoke of himſelf here, in any way but 
N « that of irony, or ſuppoſing without granting; 
of « ſince he very well underſtood all the proprieties 
5 4 of language, and was a perfect maſter of all 


1 « the turns of argument ” [6]. | 
| As to the perplexity of the tranſpoſitions, and 


a the inconſequence of ſome periods, with the 
j ſeparation of e and d, we have already ſpoken 
to that matter. Whereas St. Paul us d ſometimes 


is. range Greek words, and peculiar to Cilicia, we 


[6] + Rurſus alias in diverſum declamat, procul ſub - 
movens eos, qui putant Paulum hoc ex animo dixiſſe (6 33 wa} 
rue 7G Aso, AAA & Ti. 1v 6764), cum. omnes ſermonis 
ſor proprietates pulchre tenuerit, omnes argumentorum ſtrophas aa 
unguem calluerit. N 
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wa 


have ſaid ſomething ; but for the farther vindi- 
cation of the ſacred author, we ſhall produce a 


paſſage out of St. Ferom himſelf, who tells us, 
that we are not to wonder if the Apoſtle ſome- 


times uſes words according to the cuſtom of the 
province in which he was born and educated ; 
and juſtifies him by the ſame liberty taken by 


. Virgil, one of the moſt judicious and accurate of 


the foreign authors, -and the prince of Latin 
poetry [7]. 


F. 2. BEroRE we end this chapter, I ſhall 
fpeak a word of the idiotical ſtyle, which is by 
ſome look'd upon as a fault in the ſacred writers: 
but that plain, common, and familiar ſtyle, with- 
out a contemptible lowneſs, and ſordid indecency, 
which reigns in the ſacred writers, eſpecially in 
the holy evangeliſts, is to be eſteem'd as a great 
excellence, and can never be too much admird 


Im plaineſt and moſt common words are ſuited 
to all capacities; and generally make the diſcourſe 


moſt uſeful and acceprable to all readers of ſound 
judgment. Language too metaphorical and 


| florid, is not generally ſo well and readily under- 


ſtood by the unlearn'd ; and 'tis by judicious 
ſcholars efteem'd to proceed from the oſtentation 
and vanity of the writer, and his deſign and 
ambition to be applauded ; and therefore it loſes 


[7] Multa ſunt verba, quibus, juxta morem nrbis & provinciz 
ſuæ, familiarius Apoſtolus utitur. 


Nec hoc miremurinApoftolo, fi utatur ejus linguæ conſuetudine, 

in quã natus eſt & nutritus ; cam Virgilius, alter Homerus pud nos, 
patriz ſuæ ſequens conſuetudinem ſceleratum frigus appellat, 
Hieron, ad Algaſ. qu. 10. | 
| much 
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much of the power of perſuaſion, which ought 
to be in all diſcourſe and writing. 


Longinus tells you, that the idiotical phraſe is 


ſometimes far more expreſſive and ſignificant than 
artificial dreſs; for *tis immediately known from 
common life: and what is uſual and common, is 
for that reaſon more credible [8]. The moſt 


eaſy, plain and common words properly put to- 


gether in a diſcourſe, are capable of ſuſtaining 
the utmoſt ſublimity, grandeur, and majeſty of 
thought. Anacreon has innumerable beauties, 
and a great many ſublime paſſages expreſs'd in 
all fimplicity of ſtyle, and the moſt common, 
eaſy, and plain words that are to be found in the 
Greek language. St. Jerom, ſpeaking of the fin- 
plicity and purity of the Apoſtle's words, which 
he oppoſes to a diſcourſe painted and dawbed 
with the falſe ornaments of rhetorical artifice, 
concludes pure plainneſs to be no hinderance of 
* grandeur and true eloquence; “ For, ſays he 
© to Paula and E uſtochium, you will ſee as much 
* majeſty and comprehenſiveneſs of true wiſdom 
4 in theſe, as there was arrogance and vanity in 
« the learned of the heathen world” [9]. „ 


[8] Longin. Sec. 3 1. p. 168. Sec. 39. p. 214, Kc. 

[9] Apoſtolicorum ſimplicitate & puritate verborum 
oratio rhetoricæ artis fucata mendacio videritis tantam 
majeſtatem & latitudinem in his veræ fuiſſe ſapientiæ, quanta 


in ſeculi literatis arrogantia & vanitas fuit, Hier. in teſt. lib. 


Com. ad Galatas Proemium. 
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CHAP. v. 


N herein is ſhewn that all ſtyles in perfection 

are to be found in the ſacred writers of 

the New Teſtament; and paſſages are 

produc'd excelling any in the Greek and 
Roman Claffics on every bead. 


8 We CLEAR and plain ſtyle is pecu- 
2 B liarly adapted to edify and in- 
6 ta mankind ; and is often 

2 very proper to expreſs the ſub- 


limeſt ſentiments. Tis a beautiful eafineſs and 


lively perſpicuity of ſtyle that reigns in the New 
Teſtament z and eſpecially the ſacred hiſtorians: 
who are ſhort and perſpicuous ; plain and ma- 
jeſtic ; underſtood with eaſe and pleaſure by the 
plaineſt and moſt vulgar reader; and read with 
eager pleaſure and admiration by men of the 
greateſt learning, and ſtrongeſt abilities. This 
juſt notion has poſſeſs d the true critics of all 
ages. 

« The ſacred and heavenly oracles, ſays an 


c eloquent father, ſince they were ſpoken and 


cc written for the advantage of mankind in ge- 
« neral, are temper'd with perſpicuity ; ſo that 
cc ordinary people, who attend the meaner em- 


-/ E of = of life, receive great advantage by 
cc their 


vv 
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« their plainneſs ; and in a moment learn what 
« is becoming, juſt, and profitable [I] “. 

« In the evangelical preachings, ſays another, 
« the beauty of truth ſhines out ſo clear and 
« pure, that it illuminates the mind, while 
« it flows into the ſouls of pious men like 
« light. | | 

« The wiſdom and goodneſs of the Divine 
« Law-giver deliver'd the doctrines of eternal 
« life in plain and common words, and wonder- 
« ful perſpicuity of ſtyle; that mean and illice- 
« rate people, who have equal concern in the 
« contents of thoſe ineſtimable writings, with the 
« profoundeſt ſcholars, may learn their duty, and- 
ee be ehcourag'd to obedience by the infinite ad- 
« yantages there clearly and ſtrongly propos'd to 
cem; neither has providence neglected the 
earned and the wiſe: that plain and eaſy ſtyle 
cc often expreſſes ſuch noble ſentiments and trea- 
« ſures of divine wiſdom, as command the cloſeſt 
© attention, and moſt awful admiration of the 
© moſt elevated minds [2]. 

An excellent author of our own has juſtly 


obſervy'd to us, that a pure and noble ſimplicity 


is no where in ſuch perfection as in the ſacred 
Scripture, and his author Homer [3]. 
When the facred hiſtorians give an account of 
our Lord's heavenly diſcourſes and works of won- 
der, we have *em repreſented with ſuch evidence 
and energy, that with eaſe and pleaſure we readily 


Lr] Iſidor. Peleuſiot. apud Suicer. 1. p. 795. 
[2] Vid. Svieer. Theſ. in voce Tpachg, p- 79s. 
[3] Mr. Pope's Preface to Homer, 
| K 4 imbibe 
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imbibe the doctrines, and ſee the miracles and 


their aſtoniſhing circumſtances in the ſtrongeſt 
light, in the moſt open and entertaining view [4]. 

The hiſtory of the man poſleſs'd with Legion 
is deſcrib'd by the Evangeliſts in ſuch lively and 
glowing colours, ſuch a clear propriety of ex- 


- preſſion, that the attentive reader has all that 


glorious ſcene of wonder and aſtoniſhment full 
in his eye and mind; and feels in his breaſt a 


- perpetual and quick ſucceſſion of different paſ- 


ſions, which keep up his concern and attention. 
Who is not ſhocked with horror and trembling 
at the firſt appearance of the raging demoniac, 
who was ſo fierce, that no chains or fetters cou'd 
hold him; and ſo miſchievous, that he turned the 


place he haunted into adeſert ? 


But then how agreeably are your thoughts 
reliev d? what an exultation and triumph of joy 
ſucceeds, when you ſee the dreadful poſſeſod 
creature proſtrate at the feet of the mild and 
humble Jeſus; and the man's infernal tormentors 
acknowledging our Lord to have ſovereign 


command over all the powers of hell and 
_ darkneſs ? 


Then with what religious awe, reverence, and 
tenderneſs of devotion do we view the mild 
Saviour of human race commanding the infernal 
legion to quit their poſſeſſion of the miſerable 
ſufferer! With what ſincere good-will and cha- 
rity does every Chriſtian reader congratulate the 


[4] Magna virtus eſt, res, de quibus loquimur, clarè, atque 
ut cerni videantur, enunciare. Quint. Inſtit. Or. viii. p. 450. 
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poor man's happy deliverance? With what plea- 
ſure does he ſee him fitting at the feet of his 
great deliverer decently cloath'd, ſerene, and 
reſtored to perfect ſoundneſs of mind? Next, 
our compaſſion for the man is moved, when he 
is afraid of parting from Jeſus; and fervently 
prays, that he may attend his ſacred perſon, fear 
ing, tis probable, leſt when he left his good be 
nefactor, his old tormentors would again aſſault 
him. In the concluſion, we are intirely fatisfy'd, 
admire and adore the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
our bleſſed Saviour, who at once deliver'd the 
poor man from all his fears, by giving - him a 
commiſſion. to preach to his acquaintance and 
neighbours, thoſe heavenly doctrines which de- 
ſtroy the intereſt of the devil; and ſecure all 
that believe and practiſe them from the power 
and malice of all the agen ſpirits of dark- 
neſs [5]. 

The whole narrative of Lazarus is adorn'd 
with a great number of the moſt moving and 


lively circumſtances ; which are to the mind as 


the moſt beautiful and diverſify d landſcape to the 
eye. Tis a maſter- piece and great pattern of 
genuine ſenſe and eloquence. There is a peculiar 
pomp and ſolemnity in the account of this mi- 
racle, which was immediately preparatory to 
that of our Saviour's raiſing himſelf the third day 
after his miraculous ſubmiſſion to death and the 
prave. 


{5] Vid. Mat. vii, 28. Mark v. 1. Luke vii. 28. 
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Our Saviour's ſtay two days after the meſſige, 
and pathetical addreſs of the mourning ſiſters, 
Lord, he whom thou loveſt is fick kept em 
a little longer in ſuſpenſe and grief ; but ir 


| ſhew'd his perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, as it 


made the wonderful work more remarkable and 


conducive to the conviction of the ſpectators. 


If the Son of God had immediately gone and 
recoverd Lazarus of his ſickneſs, the miracle 
would not have had ſo many witneſſes, nor have 
been intirely free from objections, which at leaſt 
would have leſſen'd it: But to raiſe a perſon four 
days dead, offenſive and reduc'd to corruption, 


was a ſurpriſe of unutterable joy to his friends; 


remoy'd all poſſible ſuſpicion of confederacy, 
filenc'd the peeviſhneſs of cavilling, andtriumph'd 
over all the obſtinacy and impudence of pre- 
judice. 

How amiable is the modeſty and wiſdom of 
our meek Saviour, when he ſays, Lazarus is 
aſleep, and I go to awake him! He was not 
pleas d to ſay, Lazarus is dead, and I go 10 raiſe 
him up to prevent any appearance of vanity 


and oſtentation. Great words are an improper 
introduction to ſuch aſtoniſhing actions — 


They ſufficiently ſhew and magnify themſelves. 
With what mildneſs and compaſſionate conde- 
ſcenſion does the Saviour of the world bear the 
peeviſhneſs and infirmities of his Apoſtles, and 
cure the miſtakes of Martha, cheriſhing her weak 
faith, and by ſteps raiſing her to the ax e 
ment of his Divinity ! 


What 
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What a ſolemn concern, what tenderneſs of 
devotion poſſeſſes every Chriſtian heart, when he 
attends the ever-adorable friend of mankind to the 
place, where Lazarus lay, among the mourning 


Fes and his diſconſolate friends, the hoſpitable * 


Martha, and the devout Mary ! 
He, who had all the tenderneſs and goodneſs, 
without the faults of human nature, he condoles 


and ſympathizes with the diftreſs'd mourners wich 


all the inward concern, and outward expreſſion 
of undiſſembled grief. He was troubled, groaned 
in ſpirit, and wept. After this, one cannot but 
pity the weakneſs of thoſe orthodox Chriſtians, 
who were offended at a paſſage parallel to this in 
St. Luke [6], and would have it ſtruck out of 
the canon, as a diſhonour to our Bleſſed Saviour, 
as Epiphanius relates the thing [/]. How meanly 
do we think of the affected formality, and un- 
natural unconcern of the Stoics, when we read 
of the wiſeſt and divineſt perſon that ever ap- 
pear'd in the world ——— "ESexpuoty 6 Inos d 
This ſpoils all the pointed and ſtnart fayings of 
Seneca upon the unconcern and courage of his wiſe 
man; and makes us in love with that ſaying of 
the ſatyriſt, ſo full of good nature and good ſenſe : 


Lachryme noſtri pars optima ſenſus [8]. 


But after we have been highly pleas'd and 
entertain'd with our Sayiour's moſt genuine ex- 


[6] Chap, xix. 4. | | 

[7] Vid. D. Mill in Joc. & D. Whitby Ex. Var, LeR. 
Milli p. 8. | 

[8] Joven. Sat. 15. v. 131, 
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preſſions of friendſhip, tenderneſs, and generous 
compaſſion, with what wonder and devout awe 
are we ſtruck, when we hear that royal and god- 
like command, Lazarus, come forth ! With what 
ſurpriſe and amazement do we view the aſtoniſh'd 
priſoner of the grave in his funeral attire ſtart 
up at that voice which all Nature obeys! Before, 
Jeſus expreſs'd all the tenderneſs of the moſt 


generous, and prudence of the wiſeſt of men : 


Here he claims his full authority; ſpeaks and 
acts with the majeſty of the God of gods, and 
declares himſelf the . the Life, and 
the Truth. 2 

Father Simon [9] is, in my opinion, guilty of 
ſcandalous bigottry, when he ſpeaks againſt the 


perſpicuity of the ſacred writers; and charges 
the whole body of reform'd Chriſtians with un- 


becoming and injurious notions of them upon 
teſtimonies, which we reject with as much in- 
dignation as the church of Rome; thoſe of bold 
and conceited Socinians; even when they attack 


thoſe places, which aſſert the moſt eſſential and 


ſacred articles. George Emgedin ſpeaks with an 
inſufferable licentiouſneſs and ſcornful diſdain of 
a writer divinely inſpird, fam'd for his famili- 
arity and elearneſs of ſtyle: “ If, fays this pre- 
cc cious commentator, a conciſe abrupt obſcu- 
« rity, inconſiſtent with itſelf, and made up of 
« allegories, is to be calfd ſublimity of ſpeech, 
cc Town John to be ſublime : for there is ſcarce 
cc one diſcourſe of Chriſt, which is not "rogerher 


11 Hiſtoire Gilles du N. T. e. 16. p. 310. 
s alle- 
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« allegorical, and very hard to be underſ 

Gagneius, another writer of that . ſpirit, is re- 
markably impudent, eſpecially in that expreſſion— 
I ſhall not a little glory, if I ſhall be found 10 


give ſome light to Paul's darkneſs; a darkneſs, as 


ſome think, induſtriouſly affected. 


Mind the modeſty and moderation of the 
enemies of ſound Chriſtianity ! Let any of the 
followers of theſe worthy interpreters of the 
Goſpel, and champions of Chriſtianity, ſpeak 


worſe, if they can, of the ambiguous oracles of 


the father of lyes. 

Theſe fair-dealing gentlemen firſt diſguiſe the 
ſacred writers, and turn them into a harſh alle- 
gory, by eluding the expreſs teſtimonies and 
proofs of our Saviour's eternal Divinity ; and 
then charge them with that obſcurity and incon- 
ſiſtency, which is plainly conſequent upon that 
ſenſe which their heretical interpretations force 
upon em. They outrage the divine writers in a 
double capacity : firſt they debaſe their ſenſe as 
theologues and commentators ; and then carp 


at and vilify their language as grammarians and 


critics. | 

Bur are there no diſcourſes of our Saviour re- 
lated by his beloved Diſciple, that are not allego- 
rical and very difficult to be underſtood ? What 
may we think of his diſcourſes to the woman 
of Samaria, and many other inhabitants, which 
converted them to the belief that He was the 


Af as id 


Or 
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Or of that diſcourſe, which he had with the 
Fews, related in the fifth chapter, wherein he 
not only affirms that he works jointly with the 
Father, but that he and the Father were one? 
which the Fews took to be fo plain an aſſertion 
of his divine generation and equality with the 
Father, that they took up ſtones to deſtroy him 


as a blaſphemer. 
The longeſt diſcourſe we have recorded by 


St. John, is that moſt pathetical application of 
our Saviour. to his Apoſtles and Diſciples, and 
heavenly prayer to his Father for them and all 
Chriſtians to the end of the world. Where he 
informs their underſtandings, and chears their 
hearts, with doctrines of the utmoſt dignity and 
importance, and promiſes of manſions of eternal 
reſt and ineſtimable preferments in the kingdom 
of heaven, which he was going to merit, and 
epare for em, in terms ſo plain and ſatiſ- 
factory, that the Diſciples joyfully cry out, Now 
ſpeakeſt thou plainly, and uſeſt no parable [1]. 
Does the other bold Socinian mean, that God, 
who inſpir'd the bleſſed St. Paul, directed him 
to uſe language affectedly obſcure ? To what pur- 
poſe then did he appoint him to publiſh the 
Goſpel to the world ? Or did St. Paul write of 
his own head, and out of yanity and finiſter aims 
affect dark and unintelligible language? Such 
interpreters of the Goſpel would act more fairly, 
if they follow'd the examples of their predeceſlors 
of famous memory. Ebion, Cerinthus, &c. in 
ſtriking the books and paſſages, which they don't 


[+] St. John, chap, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii 
8 | approve, 
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approve, out of the Canon, than allow em to be 
divinely inſpir'd, and yet treat em with ſuch in- 
ſolent freedom, as to force a meaning out of them 
contrary to their expreſs words, in defiance of all 
the reaſon of grammar, and judgment of com- 


mon ſenſe. 
cannot better conclude this ection than 


with this beautiful and judicious reflection of 
Dr. Fiades [2]: © In this character of plainneſo, 
« if we conſider along with it, the form and 
« dignity of expreſſion, ſeveral writings of the 
« Old Teſtament, and in a manner all the 
« writings of the New, exceed whatever has 
« been at any time publiſh'd by profane authors. 
« How inſipid are all the flowing elegancies of 
& Plato, the ſmooth though elaborate periods 
« of Cicero, and the pointed aphoriſms of Se- 
« zeca, in compariſon only of thoſe beauties 
« which ſtrike us in the fimple narration of the 
« interview Joſeph had with his brethren at the 
« time of his diſcoyering himſelf to them; and 
«in that of the. parable of the prodigal ſon? 
« There is ſuch clearneſs and evidence in the 
« narrations of the Evangeliſts, that they ſeem 
« not only to ſpeak; but preſent things to our 
« eyes. 

We are concern'd and moy'd, as if we were 
attendants on our Saviour; were hearers of 
his words of divine truth, and eye-witneſles 
of his works of wonder and almighty good- 


nels. 


[2] Theologia Spectlat. p. 230. 
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§. 2. WE come now to mention ſome inſtances 
of the ſtrong ſtyle (in which the New Teſtament 
abounds) which conſiſts in ſolid vigorous thought, 
dreſs'd up in forcible expreſſion : in few weighty 
words containing much ſenſe; or in many words 
to amplify a thing which has ſo much grandeur 


in it, and is accompany'd with ſo many noble 


circumſtances,” that it cannot be reach'd in 4 


few 


When St. Paul to the Coloſſians finds occaſion 
to expreſs his own zealous endeavours, labours, 


and ſufferings in publiſhing the ſaving myſtery of 


the Goſpel, and to magnify the grace of God, 
that gave ſucceſs to his labours of love, he uſes 
great variety of good words; unites ſeveral em- 
phatical terms, which give all poſſible ſtrength to 


the ſubject; ſo grand in the original, that they | 


cannot admit an adequate tranſlation [4]. Ti 


not inferior to that Pleonaſmus in Thucydides, 


which is very noble and vigorous — 'Tis 
agreed, upon an alliance between Sparta and 
Athens, that the Athenians ſpall affiſt the Lace: 
demonians in the moſt vigorous manner the) 
ſhall be able, according to the uttermoſt of their 
power [4]. | | 
With what nervous eloquence, and ſelect variety 
of expreſſions, does the great Apoſtle defcribe the 
weakneſs of thoſe unſteady Chriſtians that are 


[3] Coloſſ. i. 11. Ey den Surckust Suvangue uarh 


l updro gig Zotyg avrs, &c. 


[4] Thucyd. 5. 305. I. 1, 2. Tex bro ty dA 
do xvuęora r ard T0 uva . urg 00 | 
each deluded 
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Jeluded by juggling deceivers; and ſet off the 
villainy and enſnaring ſleights of thoſe ſubtil im- 
paſtors ? He calls them infants [5], unſteady, and 
triling ; compares em to ſhips without ballaſt, 
toſt by the waves, and the ſport of winds. Then 
the villainy of heretical deceivers is expreſs'd in a 
manner inimitable; in ſuch ſtrong words as will 
not bear a full and cloſe tranſlation. Our Exgliſh 
tranſlators have done the firſt part well; but 
have faild and ſunk in the latter It may be 
paraphras'd to this purpoſe That we may 
no longer be infants, toſs'd with waves, and 
whirl'd about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the cheating ſleight of men, by craft and doy- 
bling, according to the artifice and ſubtil methods 
of impoſture. 

The mercy and goodneſs of God in ſparing 
and accepting returning ſinners, and his juſt and 
terrible ſeverity upon hard rebels and final im- 
penitents, cannot be expreſsd with a nobler em- 
phaſis, nor in a manner more ſtrong and moving» 
than by the great Apoſtle to the Romans. Or 
deſpiſeſt thou, O man, the riches of God's 
goodneſs, and forbearance, and long-ſuffering , 
not knowing, not conſidering, that the good- 
neſs of God leadeth thee to repentance ? But 
by 1 hy hardneſs and impenitent heart trea- 
ſureſt up unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day 
of wrath , and of the revelation or ap- 


[5] Epheſ, © iv. 14. . T5 uE rd A οαανοονπν iv rarsy- 
Yis Tp; Thv j, 22 ràdyns · 


pearance, 
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prarance, and of the righteous judgment of 
Ged [6]? 

Here is a ſelect variety of admirable words, 
FAST» Tis Wen (TUTG», Y dvoxns, x) Tis a- 
xerJvpias Ts Oed, where the critics tell us, that 
the firſt word figniftes the infinite goodneſs and 
generoſity of the Divine Narure; whereby he is 
inclin'd to do good to his creatures, to pity and 
relieve. The ſecond expreſſes his offers of 
mercy upon repentance, and the notices and 
warnings ſinners have to amend. The third is 
his bearing the manners of bold ſinners, waiting 
long for their reformation, and from year to year 
deferring to give the final ſtroke of vengeance, 
In what an apt oppoſition do riches of divine 
goodneſs, and treaſures of wrath to come, and 
divine juſtice, ſtand to one another ? What a 
proper motive is the one to lead any temper that 
has the leaſt ingenuity, to repentance, and to 
work upon the hopes of mankind ? How proper 
the other to rouſe up the ſolemn reflections of 
bold finners, and work in em reſolution of ſub- 
miſſion to God, and leading a good life, in or. 
der to avoid falling into his hands, who is a 
conſuming fire, and being plung'd into the deepelt 
damnation ? 

That omnipotent power, by which our S- 
viour's human body was rais d from the dead, 


[6] Philo admirably expreſſes this goodneſs, and very agree- 
ably to the fulneſs and magnificence of Scripture phraſe : v7 
Bon 78 Taurus Tis &yabiryTo; Oed. Bene theſaurus 
ire opponitur divitiis bohitatis. &y3; illicit, manu ducit; 
04eavpau 90 habemus apud Plutatchun Vid. Pool 
Sy nopſin in * Rom. ii. 4z LL 
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is 2dmirably ſet forth by the Apoſtle with ſuch a 
ſtrong emphaſis, and in ſo high an exaggeration 
of expreſſions, as is ſcarce to be parallel'd in any 
author. I ſhall tranſcribe the original, becauſe 
our tranſlation in this place, and we may almoſt 
add, all others, comes far ſhort of it; and I 
think we need not doubt, with Biſhop Pearſon, 
that our language will ſcarce reach it, - but may 
be well aſſur d, that it never can: Kai 71 73 
ö MU N WayeyO A Jude t 
zard F vigyeaar Te KedTes Ths i ab, nv 
digger & Ty Xe, tyeiexs abr e vexpay. 
Here are Iuvapus and iggvs two words to ex- 
preſs power, and that the power of God ; and 


| then, to ſtrengthen the expreſſion, piysd@- is 


added to the one, and x r to the other. 
And as if this was not ſufficient, there is 
mn ripe anno pryty@ + Surdueas, and wifyaHe 
m reg rue, and all this quickened with an active 
verb zy eyepynoer : All which the bleſſed Father 
ſet on work, all which he actuated by raiſing 
Chriſt from the dead [7]. 


F. 3- WE have in the facred writers ſeveral 
inſtances of ſtrong ſtyle, ſharpen'd with a juſt 
ſeverity againſt bold blaſphemers, and enemies to 
to our Saviour's Croſs. 

Whence we learn, that tis a vain pretence, 
that only gentle and ſoft expreſſions are to be 


[7] Epheſ. i. 19, 20. Vid. Biſhop Pearſin on the Creed, 
þ $19: —_ Ed. 8 7 Kidder ; Tin Part I. 
ore inſtances of this ſtyle in the New Teſtament, fee 
I Pet, i. I7, iv. 4. 2 Pet. ii. 17, &c. 
apply d 
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apply'd to people that renounce good principles, 
and corrupt the Goſpel. The Holy Ghoſt, who 
knew what is in the heart of man, commands 
the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt: to rebuke harden'd 
finners with ſharpneſs and ſeverity. Reprove, ye. 
buke, exhort with all long- ſuffering and doctrine [$], 
Rebuke em ſharply, that they may be ſound in the 
faith [9]. Our Lord's great forerunner, and our 
Lord himſelf, the meekeſt perſon upon earth, 
ſeverely exposd the hypocriſy and malice of the 
Scribes and Phariſees, and call'd em à generation 
of wipers. St. Paul very tartly and eagerly re- 
primands the ſorcerer Elymas for endeavouring 
to hinder the converſion of the good Proconſul 
to the faith [1]. Some perſons are of a {laviſh 
temper, and not to be reclaim'd or work'd upon 
without a Charitable eagerneſs and vehemence. 
Some are ſo ſtupid and ſecure, as not to be con- 

vinced or awaken'd without expoſing and in- 
veighing againſt their guilt ; and expreſling their 
danger in all the terrors and loudeſt thunder of 
eloquence. 

No words cou'd with more propriety and force 
repreſent the madneſs of debauch'd and blaſ- 
pheming heretics, than that noble place of St. 
Jude [2] ; nothing in God's creation beſides have 
ſupply'd ſo proper a metaphor to expreſs the un- 
governable inſolence and filthy converſation of 


\(8$] 2 Tim. iv. 3. 

[9] Titus i. 13. *Tis ſtrong in the original %ae9%X6 
axeTopug, with a cutting ſeverity, 

II] Acts xiii. 10, 

Oo Ver. 13. 
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theſe infidels, as that unruly element which roars, 
and rages, and foams out mire and dirt to the 
ſhores. Admirable is the alluſion betwixt the 
agitation Of this boiſterous element, and the zeal 
and furious paſſions of thoſe vile impoſtors, 
which foam out into ſuitable language, ſwelling 
words of vanity, and expreſſions of the moſt 
deteſtable lewdneſs. No paraphraſe can reach 
thet glorious text: Kyueradyaud Fanduns, ü- 
gel dorres [3] 74s £av7h aiguyas. 0 

With what cutting ſeverity and becoming zeal 
does the great Apoſtle to the Philippians [4] in- 
veigh againſt the profligate lewdneſs and infatua- 
tion of deceivers, that renounc'd Chriſt and all 
morality? And tho juſtice, and a regard to the 
honour of the Goſpel, and the ſecurity of 
Chriſtians yet uncorrupred, engag'd this faithful 
champion of the Croſs to treat theſe wretches 
with ſuch ſharpneſs, and to foretel their miſerable 
end, to excite them (if poſſible) to a ſpeedy re- 
pentance ; and to warn Chriſtians from adhering 
to ſuch blind guides, and walking with them in 
the road of damnation ; yet what tenderneſs and 
bowels of compaſſion are mixt with his juſt in- 
dignation and denunciations of wrath ! 

Many men walk, of whom I have often told 
Jou, and even now tell you weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the Croſs of Chriſt : Whoſe end is 
aeſtruttion, whoſe god is their belly, and their 


[2] 'EzaOpitovreg, as Grotius reads, but 'tis Zxa@pitovre + 


in moſt books. - There is no difference in ſenſe or grammar. 
That great man juſtly admires its emphaſis and beauty, Ho. a. 
5+ p. 140, 141. e 
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glory in their ſhame, &c. The Apoſtle here, like 
an upright and compaſſionate judge, when he is 
oblig d to pronounce the fatal ſentence againſt an 
incorrigible offender, yet does it with reluctance; 
with forrow in his heart, and tears in his eyes. 
The deſcription of the artifices and treacherous 
| inſinuations of falſe teachers, and the inconſtancy 
of their ſottiſh and lewd diſciples, in the ſecond 
Epiſtle to St. Timothy, is admirably ſtrong, and 
laſhes thoſe enemies to mankind with a juſt ſe- 
verity [5]. What a complication of villany is 
repreſented to us in that variety of ſtrong epichet 
which compoſe the character of theſe monſter; 
in the beginning of the chapter ? It fills a modeſt 
and virtuous reader with horror and grief, that 
men ſhou'd be ſo enormouſly wicked: And whit 
is an aggravation of their multiply'd villanies, is 
that the impudent wretches wou'd cover em 
with a diſguiſe and cloke of ſanctity [6]. They 
creep into houſes, clandeſtinely ſearch and intrude 
into the ſecrets of families, that they may get a 
abſolute tyranny over the conſciences and eſtate 
of thoſe they deceive. And who are thoſe pev- 
ple, that are deceiv'd by em? They are excel 
lently deſcrib'd by a diminutive word [7], which 
denotes inconſtancy, folly, and lewadneſs : which 
with the other ſelect particulars of their charadtr, 
give us a juſt idea of their profligate temper, and 
miſerable ſtate. 


; £5] 2 Tim. i. 
[6] Ver. 5. M%&pPwerv Perteiag Tyourec. 
[7] rund 
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They are laden with fins, and carryd away 
with divers luſts, under the terrors of guilt, yer 
ſtill continue unreform'd, and gratify their ſcan- 
dalous appetites: Always learning, endeavouring 
to find reſt by new doctrines which encourage 
wickedneſs, and ſooth em with full aſſurances of 
heaven and happineſs, provided they will but im- 
plicitly follow, and liberally reward their treacher- 
ous-reachers. And therefore theſe unſettled looſe 
people never come to the knowledge of the 
truth, but roll from one abſurd doctrine and 
heretical notion to another; till they fink at laſt 
into the devouring gulph of profaneneſs, and 
blaſphemy, and inveterate malice againſt Chri- 
ſtianity. 8 


F. 4. Tae facred writers of the New Teſta- 
ment abound with inſtances of a tender, delicate, 
and moving ſtyle : by which I mean ſentiments 
of ſincere benevolence and charity, expreſs'd in 
language natural and pathetic ; which wins the 
heart, and affects the reader with the moſt tender 
and pleaſing emotions. But to communicate this 
to my reader, I ſhall rather preſent him with 
examples, than be nice and laborious abour defi- 
nitions: ſince the words themſelves appear to the 
beſt advantage, and he that judiciouſly ſtudies 
their beauties, will be ſatisfied that they have di- 
vine charms and excellencies above the rules of 
he greateſt critics, and examples of the nobleſt 
loreign writers. 
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How moving is the Apoſtle's tenderneſs to 


his Theſſalonians [8]! how vehement his con- 


cern for their ſteadineſs in the faith, and their 
conſtant progreſs in the ways of immortal bleſ- 
ſedneſs! We now live, if you ſtand faſt in the 
Lord. Your departing from the faith, and falling 


from ſo great a ſalvation, which infinite gooaneſs 


avert | would be a ſinking grief to me, and em- 
bitter all enjoyments in this world ; when our 
beloved Timothy brought me the very glad tidings 
of your faith and charity [], I was fully com- 
forted for all my affliction and diſtreſs : when you 
are in favour with God, and ſafe in your deareſt 


intereſts, then only is life to me a bleſſing. 


The Apoſtle's affection for the fouls that he 


labour'd to convert and fave, is in the ſecond 


chapter of this Epiſtle [1] (if ir be poſſible) 
expreſſed in more forcible vehemence, and a 
greater variety of proper words. *Tis a paſſage 
equally pathetical and noble. How ſeelingly does 
this truly reverend father in God complain of 


being abſent from his beloved children in | 


Chriſt [2]! How earneſtly does he wiſh to ſee 
em face to face! What a beautiful repetition 
he uſes, what a ſelect aſſemblage of words near 
ally'd in ſignification, to expreſs the thing with 


[8] 3 Theſſ. ii. 8. Oce fre &ververoauev, Twpeuby” 
Oyvev, J %aipouev, AAA Tipe, St. Chryſoſt. in loc. 

[9] Twodf#4 tvayſcaoapivs dun Thy Ticw ua) e 
a yd ei Vuay i. | 

[1] Ver. 17, 19, 20. 

[2] 'AmropPaviodivrer =—— 1 dv Tors whTYp 833 v 
Thp eye du gurtja ov Ka) Tov EauT®v dvsuikavro bon, 
nu νLEEƷÜc; Jetta. ivopporov 6rTK TH Hate Tov aur 
. Chryſ. 
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more vehemence ! — ef er pcs TS aca 


T0 aejoony tuo ifdv & monnn is. 


How aſſuredly does this faithful paſtor appeal to 
his charge, whether they were not ſatisfyd by 
experience of his vigilant care, and affectionate 
concern for them | For what is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of glorying ? are not even ye in the pre- 


ſence of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt at his coming 


And to conclude with ill more vehemence, and 
endearing. expreſſions of goodneſs, he poſitively - 
and folemaly aſſerts, what before he propos'd in 
a preſling interrogation : For, certainly, ye are 


our glory and joy. 

Not far from the beginning of this fame 
chapter [3],, bow ſincere and flowing is the bene- 
volence and charity of the good Apoſtle, how 
inimitably endearing and delicate is his fine man- 
ner of expreſſing it! Ius era is a beautiful 
poetical word, which expreſles the moſt warm 
and paſſionate deſire. Ve were mild among you, 
as a nurſe cheriſbes her own children. Ne have 
ſought for no temporal advantage, or worldly ap- 
plauſe in preaching the everlaſting Goſpel to you : 
and doing our moſt zealous endeavours to contri: 
bute to the ſalvation of thoſe ſouls and bodies 
redeem'd by the blood of the Son of God. We 
have labour'd with all manner of diligence, 
and run thro all manner of troubles, out of pure 
charity and affection to you, upon the generous 
motives of Chriſtianity, I have been tender of you, 
as the kindeſt mother is to the dear infant at hey 
breaſts. Does jhe love and cheriſh ker child out of 


[3] Ver, 7, 8, 9, 10. | 
L oſtentat ion 
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oſtentation, or proſpect of gain? No, ſhe is in- 
fluenced by ſuperior and nobler motives; ſbe is 
led by the reſiſtleſs benevolence of nature, and the 
ineffable endearments of parental affetion. The 
Apoſtle {till proceeds in the moſt moving decl:- 
rations of his charity: We being affettionately 
deſirous of you, were willing to have imparted to 
you not the Goſpel of God only, but alſo our own 
ſouls : One the moſt precious thing in the world 
to impart, the other the moſt difficult. Well 
might the primitive perſecutors, from theſe 
paſſages, and the correſpondent practice of the 
firſt and beſt profeſſors of our religion, cry out 
in admiration: O how theſe Chriſtians love one 
another] when this ſpirit of Chriſtian charity 
univerſally prevail'd. 

Which generous ſpirit. cannot be adequately 
repreſented i in any words; but was never better 
convey'd. in any language, nor more beautifully 
and ſtrongly expreſ. d, than in that truly admirable 
paſſage of St. — which compriſes both a 
lively defcription of, and an earneſt exhortation 
to Chriſtian charity. There you ſee that virtue 
dreſs'd up in all its amiable features and divine 
graces of -{incerity, diſintereſted generoſity, pu- 
rity, fervour, and intenſeneſs of affection. There 
likewiſe you fee the heavenly original of this di- 
vine grace; it proceeds from the purification of 
the ſoul by obedience to the refining truths of the 
Goſpel; and the powerful operations of the in- 
finite ſpirit of perſuaſion and reaſon, love and 
goodneſs. Tas Ius dh rſvizeres & Th 
Taro) © annteas did Trivpar, eis pIN N 
gia 
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lay dvurioxerToy, it navaras xagdias d MAIN 
d αα,ν nTewas [4]. Juſt is the remark 
of the very learned and eloquent Dr. South [5] 
on 2 Cor. xi. 29. With what a true and tender 
paſſion does the Apoſtle lay forth his fatherly 
care and concern for all the churches of Chriſt ? 
ho is weak, and I am not weak ? who is of- 
fended, and I burn not? Than which words 
nothing doubtleſs could have iflu'd from the 
tongue or heart of man more endcaring, more 
pathetical, and affectionate. 

The Epiſtle of St. Paul to Philemon is admi- 
rable, for the tender ſentiments of humanity 
flowing almoſt in every word; for the grateful 
ſimplicity and familiar eaſineſs of the ſtyle ; for 
the ſtrength of its reaſoning, the delicacy of the 
turn, and the prudence of its conduct and ad- 
dreſs. After the falutation, the divine writer in- 
ſinuates into his friend's affections by juſtly 
praiſing his ſteady faith in Chriſt, and generous 
charity to all Chriſtians ; and. this was a ſure 
method to obtain what he was going to defire. 
To put a generous man in mind of his former 
bounties, and charitable offices, naturally en- 
courages him to repeat the pleaſure of doing 
good, and obliging numbers. He but juſt 
mentions his authority to command as a prime 
miniſter of Chriſt ; and modeſtly hints to Poile- 
non his obligation to a perſon, whoſe convert he 
was. But with what engaging condeſcenſion does 
he drop the conſideratiors of authority and obli- 


[4] 1 Pet. i. 22. | | | 
{5] Vol. V. of Ser n. on Luke xxi. I5. p. 497. 
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gation ; >, and chooſes rather to intreat as a friend, 
than to command as an Apoſtle! Who could 
reſiſt the. moving intreaties of St. Paul, a name 
ſo gloiigus and dear to the world for his con- 
verſion;of a conſiderable part of it! And St. Pau] 
the elder, now grown old in his labours of cha- 
rity, and indefatigable endeavours to oblige and 
fave mankind ! And what goes farther till, 
St. Paul now à priſoner of Feſus Chriſt, an un- 
daunted champion of the Croſs, in confinement 
and chains for this adorable cauſe, and aſpiring 


after the conſummation of Chriſtian honour and 


happineſs, the crown of martyrdom! 
Could that fervour of charity to a ſtranger, 
that humility and condeſcenſion to a fugitive 


flave, fail of prevailing upon Philemon, a relation 


to St. Pauls convert; when the great Apoſtle, 
as we ſaid, a ſtranger to him, eſpouſes his cauſe 
with ſuch wurmth; and pleads for the hopeful 
convert with all the hearty and flowing tender- 
neſs of a parent? 

I intreat thee for my Son, whom I have be- 
gosten in my bonds =—— Receive him that is mine 
own bowels , — not now as a ſervant, but 
above a ſervant ; a brother beloved — If he have 
wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put it to my 
account — If thou count me therefore a partner, 
receive him as my ſelf. = I beſzech thee, bro- 
ther, let me have joy of thee in the Lord: refreſh 
my bowels in the Lord. The fathers juſtly ob- 
ſerve, that here the compaſſion of the Apoſtle is 
ſo tender, the — ſo undiſſembled and ge- 
NETOUS; 
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nerous, that it would melt down the moſt obdu- 
rate heart. 

1 ſhall not enlarge on any more beautiful 
paſſages in the latter part of the New Teſtament 
in this kind and way of ſtyle; only refer to a 
few in the margin out of the Epiſtles [6], and 
juſt mention ſome. inſtances of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's great condeſcenſion, charity, and mildneſs 
expreſs'd in moſt tender and moving language. 

Our Lord in his ſovereign Majeſty, upon the 
throne of his glory, exerciſing judicature on the 
whole rational creation, expreſſes wonderful con- 
deſcenſion and goodneſs to his humble diſciples ; 
applauds and magnifies their charity, and labours 
of love. 

How gracious, how-glorious is that addreſs to 
the happy people on his right hand! ——— Come, 
ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 


| pared for you from the foundation of the world! 


For I was an hungry, and ye gave me meat; 
thirſty, and ye gave me drink, &c. [7]. When 
the righteous, in great humility and reverence, 
put off the commendation Lord, 2 1 
did we ſee thee hungry, and fed thee ; or thirſty, 
and gave thee drink ? &c. our Lord relieves their 
modeſty, and acknowledges their charity to his 
poor faints and ſervants in a manner infinitely - 
gracious. and condeſcending. Verily I ſay unto 
you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. This conſideration that the Saviour and 


(67 Philip, ii. 26, 27. 2 Cor. vi, 3. Phil. i, 7, 2. 
[7] Mat. xxv, 34, 35, 40. 
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Judge of the world regards the little ſervices that 
Chriſtians do one another, as if done to. his own 
ſacred perſon in his ſtate of humiliation, is their 
grand ſupportand conſolation in their ſufferings, 
guards innocence ina proſperous ſtate, and adorns 
and heightens all its felicities and enjoyments; is 
an eternal obligation to gratitude, anda prevalent 
motive to the nobleſt charity, tothe moſt chear- 
jul diligence and devotion in the happy ſervice of 
fuch a Maſter. | 

As the mild Saviour of the world was very 
good and gracious in his behaviour to all perſons 
he was pleas'd to converſe with, and who apply'd 
to him; ſo he expreſles a particular regard and 
graciouſneſs to thoſe, who moſt want and deſerve 
compaſſion, innocent young children. His words, 
behaviour, and actions were ſuitable to the be- 
nevolent inclinations of his divine mind; and 
emphatically expreſſive of tender affection and 
goodneſs to thoſe growing hopes of the Church, 
amiable for their humility and innocence, for the 
grateful dawnings of reaſon and religion in them; 
for the engaging ſimplicity of their manners, and 
their unaffected ſweetneſs and ſincerity. St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke give us ſeveral 
excellent paſſages to this purpoſe ; but St. Mark 
is more full than both the other Evangeliſts [8]. 

[9] Mat. xviii- 3, 4, f. Luke xvii. 15. Mark x. 13, 
T4, 15. Our Saviour's diſpleaſure at his diſciples is expreſs d 
in a ſtrong word ZyavarTyos, he . conceived indignation againſt 
em; which ftill more emphatically ſhews his tenderneſs for 
the dear children. St. Chryſe/tom enumerates the amiable qua- 
lities of young children; 180 & fi, uni To dxàagov, u 


ra rens! raurd Tov Teo ualaeie i YuXA TE TRE, 
Teig ABAUTHKICL Y H,. Nau. In St. Mat, p. 398. 
i When 
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When our Saviour's diſciples check'd and put 
back perſons who brought their children for the 
bleſſing of this divine prophet, he was diſpleas d 
at their officiouſneſs, and with concern and eager- 
nels repeats it to em, that they ſuffer little chil- 
dren to come to him, and not to forbid or 
hinder em in the leaſt. He kindly took 'em in 
his arms, embrac'd and bleſſed them, recom- 
mending 'em to the imitation of all his diſciples, 
and aſſuring them that none could embrace the 
Gojpel, nor be an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven, but thoſe whoare of the ſweet diſpoſition, 
and have the innocence, ſincerity, and freedom 


from malice, which are eminent in young 
children. | 


§. 5. THERE are innumerable paſſages in the 
facred writers of the New Teſtament, which ariſe 
to the utmoſt degree of ſublimity : And we may 
obſerve, that in the divine authors the words are 
ennobled by the vigour and brightneſs of the 
fenſe, contrary to the manner of many other 
authors; where the diction and ornaments of 
ſpeech chiefly contribute to the ſublimity. The 
Sublime is a juſt, grand, and marvellous thought. 
It ſtrikes like lightning with a conquering and 


_ reliſtle flame. Ir appears beautiful either in the 


plain or figurative ſtyle; it admits all the orna- 
ments ot language; yet needs none of em; but 
commands and triumphs in its own native ma- 
jeſty. The true Sublime will bear tranſlation in- 
to all languages, and will be great and ſurpriſing 
in all languages, and to all perſons of under- 

L 4 ſtanding 
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ſtanding and judgment, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ference of their country, education, intereſt and 
party. It carries all before it by its own ſtrength; 
and does not ſo much raiſe perſuaſion in the 
hearer or reader, as throw him into an ecſtaſy, 
and tranſport him out of himſelf. We admire it 
at firſt without conſidering; and upon mature 
conſideration we are convinc'd that we can never 
admire it too much. It defies oppoſition, envy, 
and time; and is infinitely adyanced above cavil 
and eil [9]. 

The poor leper in St. Matthew had a juſt no- 
tion that Jeſus was a divine perſon under that 
veil and diſguiſe of humility, that he put on during 
his abode upon this earth; adores him as Lord 
of all power; and applies to him in his own 
ſacred perſon for deliverance: If thou wilt, thou 
canſt make me clean. Jeſus did not correct his 
ſupplicant as attributing too much to him, but 
receiv'd his adoration ; and ſhew'd he infinitely 
deſerv'd it, by anſwering and acting with the 
power and goodneſs of the Creator and Saviour 
of all. St. Chry/oſtom, that excellent writer and 
ſound critic, judiciouſly admires and ſets forth 
the force and majeſty of this expreſſion, I will; 
be thou clean! Oh, ralacigthnti, is parallel to 
that grand original, ſo celebrated and admir'd by 
Longinus himſelf, Tern01ro gs. T vill; be 
thou clean, ſpoken by Chriſt to the leper, was 
the voice, not of man, but God; who ſpake 


[9] Longin. de Sublim. c. 1. p. 6. Ed. Tollii, St. Auguſt. 
de Doct. Chr. Lib. iv. c. 20. p. 33. Ed. Colon. 


and 
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and it was done; who commanded, and it came 
to paſs [1]. 

The grandeſt and moſt majeſtic FRED in 
Longinuc come nothing near to the ſublimity of 
that awful addreſs of the bleſſed Jeſus, when, he 
chides the ſea, and huſhes its boiſterous waves 
into an immediate calm. idm, T:giuecs. The 
waters heard that voice, which commanded. uni. 
verſal nature into being. They ſunk at his come. 
mand, who has the ſole privilege of ſaying to 
that unruly element, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and 
10 farther , here ſhall thy proud Waves be 
ſtopped {| 2]. 

The facred Claſſics are more noble and ſublime 
upon any ſubject than the other claſſics; but 
never do the Greek and Latin authors look fo 
out of countenance upon the compariſon, as 
when the diſcourſe is upon God and divine ſub- 
jets. No human wit could diſcover the myſte- 
ries of heaven, or diſcourſe on em with an ade- 
quate and proper majeſty of language. 3 

Pindar, who ſpeaks of divine perſons and 
things with as much reyerence and emphaſis as 
any writer in the pagan world, ſays of God, that 
he can catch the eagle on the wing, and out- 
{trip the ſea- dolphin. Which is a pretty thought, 
and nearly dreſs d; but how trifling and inſigni. 
ficant, if compar'd with that ſolid and glorious: 
piece of ſublime — God, who quickens the 


[1] Cap. viii. v. 3. Mr, Salrvey's Viſitation Sermon, p. 305 
ſz] St, Mark iv. 29» 
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dead, and calls things that are not, as 5 phings that 
are [3]: 

All the lofty deſcriptions of the vlory and 
dazling dreſs of the inferior gods, and the meſ- 


ſengers of Jupiter and Juno, are nothing com- 


parable to that majeſtic deſcription of the angel 


who deſcended from heaven to wait upon his Lord's 
triumphant reſurrection, though it is made up of 


2 very few-words, and thoſe as plain as any in 
the language : His countenance was like lightning, 


and his raiment white'as ſnow [. 


There is ſome reſemblance in two or three 
particulars betwixt a noble paſſage -of Sophocles 
and one in St. Paul to St. Timothy. In the firſt, 
among other fine expreſſions, the chorus addreſſes 


Fapiter in thoſe beautiful terms: 
 *Aryiipes N Iuvdsas 
Kalt ee Onupme 
Maputggtodr alyaey. 


The ſacred writer gives the majeſty of God the 
titles of 6 wardei®- % E ys — ; 


ub N dvaraoiaey, gas wuxav pb av. 
' Miv& in both places raiſes the character which 


the Apoſtle gives, infinitely ſuperior to di 
Yolo Svacis The angels and miniſters of 
God (who are leſs than the leaſt drop, compar'd 
to that immenſe ocean of eſſence and eternity) 
are equal to the Jupiter of Sophocles; they don't 
grow old by time. But the only potentate, bo 


[3] Pyth. 2. ver. 92. Rom. iv. 17. 
. LA. St. Mat. XXviii. 35 4» 
| only 
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only has immortality, is the incommunicable pre- 
rogative of the King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
the Father of men and angels [5]. And to poſ- 
ſeſs the pureſt light of Olympus is no way com- 
parable to inhabiting light unapproachable. 

The deſcription of the majeſty of Fupizer in 
the firſt Iliad has, as Mr. Pope juſtly obſerves, 
ſomething as grand and venerable as any thing 
either in the theology or poetry of the Pagans. 
Nothing in the claſſics is ſuperior to the original; 
nor was any paſlage in any author ever better 
tranſlated than this by the great man aboye- 
mentioned [6]. 

Set Homer's ſublime, adorn'd with all the pomp 
of good words, heighten'd with all the loftineſs 
of grand and raviſhing numbers, and place St. 
John's deſcription of the appearance of the Judge 
of the world near to it, only expreſs'd in a few 
plain and vulgar words, and adorn'd with its own 
native ſimplicity ; and all the brightneſs of the 
poet will vaniſh, and be quite abſorpt by the 
dazling and rapturous glory of the Apoſtle. 


[5] Sophoc. Antigone v. 611, 612, Ed. Hen. Steph. p. 238. 
1 Tim. vi. 15. 


[6] H, ua} uudviyow Opto: veTos Kroviwys 
'AuBpcoua I” d x imeppuoryle hvarto;' 
KpaT3I; an abavkrun, wiyav S AHA Oavprov 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ;. 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High heav'n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all O/ympus to the cenzre ſtood, | 


Pape v. 683. 
L 6 What 
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What is bending of fable brows, ſhaking of 
ambroſial curls, and Olympus trembling to the 
centre, to the heaven and the earth flying away 
before the face of the Son of God? I ſay no 
more: To inlarge upon and pretend to illuſtrate 
this paſſage would be preſumption, as well as 
loſt labour. O v wog zpuye %; © 
pas, is ſo plain, that it does not need, ſo ma- 
jeſtic and grand, that it diſdains, commentary and 
paraphraſe [7 ]. 

That paſſage of St. Paul, in his ſecond Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, is a conſummate piece of 
ſublimity, having both grandeur and inexpreſſible 
elevation in its thought; true emphaſis and mag- 
nificence in its language, and the nobleſt nun- 


bers and harmony in its contexture or compo- 
ſition [8]. Never were the ſame number of 


words more happily and harmoniouſly plac'd to- 


gether. - Turn them into any feet that proſody 


can bear, and they muſt fall into excellent and 
well- ſounding numbers. The long and. ſhort 


| ſyllables are perfectly well mix d, and duly tem- 
pered, if you meaſure them thus: Kad d 


BoAny eis — UTepConny — diary BοDN Ens, 
the numbers will be grand and noble. Every 


one ſees how exact and beautiful the oppoſition 


is betwixt affliction — want, dilgrace, and pains; 
and glory —which in the ſacred language is every 
thing honourable, great and delirable ; and be- 


tween the-preſent light affiiction for a moment; 


and the far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 


I] Apoc. xx. 11. 
Is] Cap. iv. 17, 18. 


Upo n 


po n 
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Upon this paſſage a ſharp Commentator ſays, 


cc What an influence St. Paul's Hebrew had upon 
cc his Greek, is every-where viſible. Kabod in 


« Hebrew ſignifies to be heavy and to be glorious ; 
cc St. Paul in the Greek joins them, and ſays, weight 
« of glory.” And does not the Hebraiſm add 
ſtrength and beauty to the phraſe? Is it any 
treſpaſs againſt propriety of language, and rational 
grammar, to put together an aſſemblage of a. 
greeable ideas to invigorate the ſtyle, and clear 


the ſenſe? The ancient and modern tranſlators 


ſweat and labour to render this paſſage, are forc'd 
to uſe irregular expreſſions, and words and phraſes 
which exceed all compariſon. Their efforts; 
tho' laudable, have very little effect; they ſink 
infinitely below the aſtoniſhing original [9]. 

The pleaſure which the learned and devout 
reader receives from the brightneſs of the meta- 
phor, the harmony of the conſtruction, and the 
exaCtneſs of the beautiful oppoſition, is intirely 
ſwallow'd up by the ſublimiry of the thought. 
Kal UmepConnv &s vTepooAnv aiunov Bdp@» ins, 
take him off from conſidering the leſſer beauties 
He is agitated with variety of devout paſſions; 
his heart beats, and he ſheds tears: He believes. 
and wonders ; his joy and gratitude are mixt with 
tear and trembling ; that God thro? his dear and 
eternal Son ſhould be ſo gracious to human race 
laps d into wickedneſs and rebellion, as to pre- 


[9] Mirè ſupra modum, Eraſ. Supra modum in ſublimitate, 
Vulg. Lat. Caſtalio is /angurd and poor with all bis politeneſs, 
and is much out-done by the Syriac and Arabic werjion ; eſpecially 
the latter, which is render*d thus in the Latin: Nam levitas 
triſtitiæ noſtræ ſubiti temporis modo eminentiſſimo atque lrgifſi- 
mo operatur nobis pondus gloriæ æternum. 


pare 
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pare for *em ſuch immenſity of honour and hap- 
pineſs, as no- words or thoughts can reach. Here 
invention is. confounded, and eloquence ſtruck 


dumb. In the moſt celebrated trifles of earth 


tis eaſy to over-magnify, and uſe hyperboles ; 
but in the glories of heaven there is no place, no 
poſſibility for hyperbole. Paſs from one ſtrength 
and loftineſs of language to another; ſpeak with 
the tongues of angels and men; go thro' all the 
moſt triumphant topics of amplification, and you 


muſt ſtill for ever fall ſhort of the infinite great- 


neſs and dignity of the thing. Tis inconceivable» 
inutterable joy and happineſs, eternal admiration 
and rapture [1]. © 


Upon the account of this noble paſſage and 


innumerable more of the higheſt grandeur and 
ſublimity in the ſacred Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, 
I cannot but wonder and be ſorry for that un- 
guarded expreſſion of a great man: * We ſhall 
cc find nothing in facred Scriptures ſo ſublime in 
ce jtſelf, but it is reached and ſometimes. over- 
« topped by the ſublimity of the expreſſion.” 
Tho? I intirely agree with the ſame learned 
and excellent perſon, that in facred Scriptures 
there are the higheſt things expreſs'd in the 
higheſt and nobleſt language, that ever was ad- 


dreſs'd to mortals [2]. 


$. 6. Wx have obſery'd before, and think it 
not improper to repeat, that to be nice and 


[1] Vide Rom. xiii. Heb. iv. 12, 13. Apocal. Xix. 17, 
12, ad 17. Apocal. i. 13, ad 19. 2 Cor. iii. 18. Col. ii, 
9, 10. | 
* ; ſz] Dr. South, Vol. IV. P · 30. Scribe inſtructed. 
| affected 
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affected in turning and poliſhing periods, and 
over- curious in artificially ranging figures, and 
ſetting em off in gawdy decorations and finery, 
is the employment of a ſophiſt and mere de- 
claimer. This was always eſteem' d below the 
great genius's of all ages; much more muſt it be 
ſo with reſpect to thoſe writers, who were acted 
by the Spirit of infinite Wiſdom ; and therefore 
ſpoke and wrote with that force and majeſty, 
that prevalent perſuaſion and exactneſs of deco- 
rum, that never men ſpoke, or writ. There is 
nothing of affectation or ſuperfluous ornament in 
the facred books; whatever we find there, is 
natural; and a graceful and noble ſimplicity adorns 
the periods. The Apoſtles did mot nicely mea- 
ſure their ſentences, nor ſtudy figures, and artful 
compoſition ; they ſpoke from their heart, and 
their noble and animated ſentiments fill'd-out their 
expreſſions, and gave inlargement and dignity to 
their ſtyle. 

We have already produc'd ſeveral examples of 
beauties in all ſtyles, which are likewſe inſtances 
of vigorous and clean compolition; but ſhall 
now ſelect a few examples upon this head not 
before mention d; but ſhall firſt ſay a word of 
compoſition. Compoſition is ſuch a regular and 
proper uniting and placing of good words toge- * 
ther in members and periods, as makes the diſ- 
courſe ſtrong and graceful. Tis like the con- 
nexion of the ſeveral parts of a healthful and 
vigorous human body, when the vitals are ſound, 
the limbs clean, and well-proportion'd, and fit to 
perform all the animal functions. To ſay nothing 
| of 


3 
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of the beautiful metaphors and noble agoniſtica| 
terms which we find in the ſix firſt verſes of the 
twelfth chapter to the Hebrews, they are com- 
poſed of firm feet, and choice numbers, of as 
much vigour and dignity as the ſelecteſt in- 
ſtances produced and laid . by the critic of 
Halicarnaſſus [3]. 

From the twelfth verſe of the ſixth chapter of 
the. firſt Epiſtle to St. Timothy to the end, we 
have an admirable piece of eloquence, and clean 


- compoſition, - made up of the beſt-ſounding and 
happily- ſignificant words, emphatically expreſſing 
very ſolid and ſublime thoughts, which is natu- 
rally and eaſily divided into four periods as good 


and full as any in Tully or Demoſthenes [4]. 


Would you entertain yourſelf with the choice 


delicacies of ſweet and harmonious ſtructure, 


diligently read that divine lecture of morality in 
the twelfth chapter to the Romans. There the 


members ot the periods anſwer one another 
with a very agreeable variety of fentiments, 
and Chriſtian doctrines deliver'd in a few 
pure and proper words; and a wonderful ſmooth- 
neſs and equality of numbers, without nicety or 
affectation, eaſter than Iſocrates, rapid and: vehe- 
ment as Demoſthenes. The great eloquence of 
this chapter, and its quick and accurate turns, 


the excellent critic St. Auſtin admires, — after 


120 1 Nies paprupeys as Homer's viÞes eddy dy 
rob zutvo: cuil. 2 Tos x, 173 pen sſuον ] 
&yava, tvlixdliguTs, Trog Thv dq uaßliav hilaywulcuevo 

LA] The firſt from ver. 12 to 12, The ſeconq from ver. 
13 to 17. The third from vere 37 to 20, The fourth. from 


him 


ver. 20 to > the end. 
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him Eraſmus; who ſays in concluſion of his juſt 
encomium, that no muſic can be ſweeter: That 
fine paſſage of the Apoſtle to the Theſſalonians [5] 
is as admirable for the purity of its moral, and 
diffuſiveneſs of its charitable meaning; as for the 
elegancy and force of its words, and the delicate 
turn of its ſtructure. The union of the words 
within each comma or ſtop, and their mutual 
relation and aſſiſtance, is exquiſitely proper and 
natural. The noble period runs on with ſtrengih 
and ſmoothneſs, and ends cloſe and full: both 
the ear and judgment are fatisfy'd. Let a man 
of difcernment and taſte in theſe matters dili- 
gently read theſe paſſages ſelected out of the ſacred 
writers, with thoſe ſet down below [6], and nu- 
merous others which he himſelf will readily ob- 
ſerve, and he will receive the higheſt entertain- 


ment that the mind can have from true grandeur 


of thought, and nobleneſs of expreſſion ; from 
a bold and free conſtruction, and the harmony of 
the ſweeteſt and beſt ſounding numbers. 
Tollius, the editor of Longinus, obſerves, that 
in the very beginning of the learned and accurate 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, there are three Pons of 
the fourth kind — a rapid and ſtrong foot 
with a long ſyllable after every one of them, 
to be a further ſtay and ſupport to them, 


while by theſe ſteps the writer aſcends into 
heaven. 


[ 5] 1 Ep. v. ver. 14. TIapanaagpev de dung, Ae od, 
veberTeiTe Ty; àrdursg, rapauubetobe rug 6Aiſobix2ss 
dil coe Tav aobevav, warpobupire TpP3% Hr 

[6] Epheſ. iii, 18, 19, 20, 21. 2 Pet. iii, 16, 17, 18. 


Then 
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Then with great truth he tells us, that this 
moſt eloquent epiſtle at leaſt equals all the ſub- 
limity of the heathen writers. Which epiſtle, 
lays he, I can prove not to be Pauls by this one 
argument [7]. That gentleman had a ſtrange 
talent at arguing, if he could prove St. Paul not to 
be the author of a piece, becauſe it was eloquent 
and ſublime. In my poor judgment I ſhou'd ra- 
ther think it would prove juſt the contrary. Did 
not St. Paul write the epiſtles to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, &c. 
and are there no ſublime and eloquent paſſages 
in thoſe writings; no thoughts noble and grand, 
no numbers ftrong and vigorous as his Pæons 
with their ſyllables attending them? Was not 
St. Paul a conſiderable ſcholar > Was not be 
admir'd by Agrippa and Feſtus for his learning; 
and ador'd by the Lycaonians for his eloquence ? 
Had not he abundant meaſures of the holy Spirit ? 
Was not he carried up into paradiſe ; and did 
not he hear the converſation of the bleſſed? And 
were not all theſe adyantages of education, di- 
vine inſpiration, and heavenly diſcourſe, capable 
of ennobling his conceptions, and elevating his 
mind, upon any occaſion and ſubject that requir'd 
it, to think and write, and ſpeak with grandeur 
and {ublimity ? _ | 
We have produc'd ſeveral places, ſhall take 
notice of a few more before this work be 
finiſh'd, and are able to produce a great many 
more, out of the writings of this eloquent and 
divine author, which intirely expoſe and baffle 


[ Vid, Tollium in Longin, 217. not. 22. 


this 
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this editor's preſumptuous and ridiculous aſſertion. 
There is great judgment in placing the emphatical 
word or words, on which the ſtrefs of the ſen- 
tence depends, in ſuch a ſituation, as moft 
agreeably to ſurpriſe and ſtrike the reader or 
hearer. Thoſe words of St. Paul are well plac'd, 
and very pathetical and moving I would t 
God, that not only you, king Agrippa, but alſo all 
that hear me this day, were both almoſt and al- 
together ſuch as I am, excepting theſe bonds 
Theſe words cloſe the diſcourſe with wonderful 
grace; ſurpriſe the hearers with an agreeable 
civility; and impreſs upon *em a ſtrong opinion 
of the ſpeaker's {incerity, charity, and benevo- 
lence ro mankind. Had aapznr3s N deaucy 
br been plac'd any-where eife, the pathetical- 
neſs, grace, and dignity of the lentence had been 
much abated [3]. 

No man will think that this is inferior to that 
paſſage in Thucydides, ſo much admir'd by Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus : Tueis Ts AaxesSaipin 
1 mn bh. He juſtly obſerves, that if Aaxsd a. 
{40108 and y porn eamis had been ſeparated by the in- 
terpoſition of the other part of the ſentence, it would 
not have retain d the ſame grace and vigour [o]. 

_ *Tis the obſervation of the learned Scipio Gen- 
tilis on the ſeventh verſe of the Epiſtle to Phi- 
lemon, that the word brother, cloſing the ſen- 


[8] Ads xxvi. 29. 
[9] De ſtructura, p. 88. per Upton 


TS u 0072; 


vil; nahtonylag big Td bavuagey ad ru „ 1 Pet. ii 
is a noble paſſage in ſeveral reſpects, and 1 T think Qas — 
period with moſt advantage. 


rence, 
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tence, contributes much to its pathos and effect 
upon the mind of Philemon. There is a tender- 
neſs and endearing famiharity in the addreſs pro- 
per for perſuaſion; and that endearing term being 
us'd the laſt by St. Paul, before he directly ad- 
dreſſes his requeſt to him on behalf of poor 
One ſimus, it could ſcarce fail of moving the good 
man's tendereft paſſions [tr]. Though ſeveral 
very fine and regular periods are found in the 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, they were never ſtudy'd 
or anxiouſly ſought after ; but naturally flow'd 
from the fervour of their ſpirit, and the noble- 
neſs and ſublime exceltencies of their doctrine 
and ſubject. And this is agreeable to the ob- 


ſervations of the ſoundeſt critics, and the practice 


of the nobleſt and molt valuable writers; as we 


have ſhewn with reſpect to other ornaments of | 


ſpeech. Quintilian blames ſome people for neg- 
lecting the ſenſe by too much ſtudying the 
ſtructure and ornaments of words; which © they 
ce ſay they do for the fake of the grace and de- 
c coration of their diſcourſe.” 

That, indeed, ſays this great maſter, is beauti- 
ful, but when it naturally follows, not when tis 
affected. The language of the ſacred writers is 
ſometimes not to be reduced to periods; but 
diſdains confinement, and extends itſelf to a no- 
ble and boundleſs liberty. But then the great 


[1] Magnum T&480g habet in fine periodi hujus poſita vox 
"AZsa0s- Quod non haberet, aut certè eſſet hebetior oratio, 
i in principio vel medio collocata eſſet. Scip. Gentil. in loc. 
p- 4009. Major. Crit. The obſervation of a great critic is to 
our purpoſe— Hojinse IF IJowv3TY 10G sc wa? To N 
TEAS: —— Tifivtc T6 S r ales Te AAA ERvoavov Ev H, u 
aubawvere: Demetr. Phaler. 
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maſters among the Greek and Latin claſſics have 


not. agreed as to the length of periods, or the 


number of the members which compoſe them; 

eſpecially with reſpe& to hiſtorians, and all other 
writers in proſe, except the orators. Tis the ge- 
neral doctrine, that a period cannot have above 
{our members: But in Q#intilian's judgment it 
admits. frequently more; and though the fame 
learned Critic will not allow one member to 
make a period; yet one may .comprehend- as full 


and vigorous a ſenſe as two or more; and then 


it amounts to the ſame thing, by what name ſo- 
ever we call ir [2]. Theſe ſmall ſentences are 
frequently intermix'd with the larger in the facred 


writers of the New Teſtament, and -nqbleſt fo- 
reign claſſics : and as they are neceſſary in ſome 


caſes, as in precepts, &*c. ſo they contribute to 
the pleaſure of the reader, by ding a grateful 
variety to the diſcourſe. 

Herodotus and Thucy dides take 00 ſame liberty, 
and as little regard nice and florid periods as 


St. Paul and the other divine writers: though in 


their writings you may find periods as round and 
ſmoorh as in Iſocrates himſelf. The greatneſs of 
their genius and ſpirit rais'd em above the care 
and anxiety of ſeeking after and labouring for 
ſuperfluous ornaments; and yet there is an in- 
finite and perpetual variety in their noble and 


[21 Habet periodus membra minimum duo. Medius nume- 
rus videtur quatuor: ſed recipit frequenter & plura, Inftit. 
Orat. lib. ix. c. 4. p. 554. Afriſtotle allows that one member 
may ma ke up a period, which he calls ſimple: Legio doc ds, 


1 wiv iv ene, 1 3} aQeays. Aceαt 33 Af Thv 
WOvIxwAoy, Rhetor. iii. cap. 9. 


moſt 
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moſt entertaining works ; that you will find 
every fine turn, and every grace of language, and 
eyen the leſſer beauties ſcattered abroad in their 
immortal writings. Ariſtotle charges Herodotus 
with the looſe or unperiodical way of writing; 
which, he ſays, is unpleaſant, becauſe it has no 
end or bounds [3]. Which cannot hold with 
reſpect to Herodotus. One may appeal to any 
competent reader, whether both his hiſtory and 
language, notwithſtanding its looſeneſs and neglect 
of formal periods, don't give him a perpetual en- 
tertainment. We are fo far from being diſ- 
pleas'd that he does not end his periods, pre- 
ſeribed within the bounds and rules of gramma- 
rians, that we go on with expectation of freſh 
pleaſure, and almoſt wiſh that he would never end 
his hiſtory. 

Iconclude this chapter with a judicious paſſage 
of an admirable critic [4]. «© For my part, 
ce ſays he, I think that neither the whole diſ- 
« courſe ſhould be bound and confin'd to periods, 
ce as the ſtyle of Gorgias; nor be altogether looſe 
cc and unconfin'd, as the ancients : but that it 
« ſhould rather have a mixture of both. For fo 
c it will be at the ſame time both ſtudy'd and 
« {imple ; and pleaſure and ſweetneſs will reſult 
© from both theſe characters. And fo it will 
c neither be too coarſe and vulgar, nor too affected 
cc and ſophiltical.” 


[2] Rhet. 2. c. 9. 
[4] Dem. Phal, Cy 18. p. 13. 


— 
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C HAP. VI. 


Containing a ſhort account of fas of the 
beautiful and ſublime tropes and Eures i in 
the New Teſtament. 


PN God's word we have not 
hand a body of religion, ſays 
a great man, but alſo a ſy- 
- den of the beſt rhetoric. 
e Figures are genuine expre({- 
ficn; of che +4 which powerfully excite 
men to act, and exert their abilities towards the 
procuring their own good and happineſs. They 
unfeignedly expreſs all the ſentiments of human 
minds, and lay *em open with vigour and ad- 
vantage. The facred writers of the New Teſta- 
ment abound with theſe beauties ;_ and they are 
the voice of nature, and the interpretation of the 
thoughts. Sublimity of ſentiment and good ſenſe 
accompany em, and animate 'em with life and 
{irit ; therefore it cannot be againſt ſuch figures 
and eloquence that the remarkable paſſage of 
Mr. Locke [5] muſt be underſtood ; becauſe 
though they move the paſſions (which are planted 
in us to enliven the ſoul to exert irs powers with 
vigour) yet they don't miſlead the judgment, nor 


Ls] Human Underſtanding B. iii. c. 10. p. 428. fol. 
| in- 
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inſinuate wrong, but right ideas. Otherwiſe 


Mr. Locke himſelf wou'd not have us'd ſo many 


lively - tropes, ſo many figurative ſpeeches and 


alluſions in language; or, as he calls em, figu- 
Tative application of words. And if all figura- 
tive application of words be perfect cheat, and 
therefore in all that pretend to inform or inſtruct 
wholly to be avoided, tis impoſſible to vindicate 
the ſacred Scriptures, which are compos d at once 
to convince the judgment, and move the paſ- 
ſions; and abound with figurative ſpeeches, as he 
himſelf very well knew, having writ commenta- 
ries on thoſe parts of em, which dae Welt 
abundance of lively figures. 

This ſagacious man therefore, when he decries 
rhetoric, and figurative ſpeech, means the vanity 
and impertinence of unnatural and painted or na- 
ments; of playing upon ſounds and ſyllables to 
the neglect and injury of the ſenſe, and deluding 
with artificial and forc'd eloquence. 

In this ſenſe likewiſe might we take that aſſer- 
tion of the famous Biſhop Burner, that the 
Apoſtles have no rhetoric ; but that he farther 
affirms, that they uſe no lively figures [6], which 
is an affirmation unaccountably bold and ſhocking 
from ſo learn'd and intelligent a perſon. Did 
that great biſhop at that time fix any determinate 
meaning to the words lively figures ? Or, Did he 
ever attentively conſider Rom. viii. 1 Cor. xv. 
2 Cor. iv, vi, x, Xi, xii, &c.? 

To which may be added innumerable paſſages 
that are ſet off in the moſt ſprightly and grand 


{ 6] Diſcourſe on Truth of Chr. Rel. p. 66, 67. 
* gures. 
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figures. So far is that obſervation from the leaſt 
appearance of truth, that there are more lively 
and natural figures in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, than in any book written in any language 
read or ſpoken under the ſun. 

The juſtice and vengeance which ſhall finally 
overtake and deſtroy vile propagators of heretical 


_ notions, who have ſear'd conſciences and repro- 
bate minds, is by St. Peter repreſented in an 


awful Proſopopeia as an angel of judgment 


or grim fury watching all the motions of 


the daring offenders; purſuing their ſteps, 
and aiming the unerring blow of deſtruction 
at. them. Whoſe judgment now of a long time 
lingreth not, and their damnation ſlumbreth 
not [7]. 

After the ſame divine author had in his firſt 
epiſtle exhorted ſervants to ſubmiſſion to their 


maſters, and an humble reſignation to the will of 
God, who was pleas'd to place them in thoſe 


low and troubleſome ſtations in this world; he 


repreſents to them, both for their imitation and 


encouragement, the aſtoniſhing humility of the 
Son of the moſt High and Lofty One, who in- 
habirs eternity; who being in the form of God, 
took upon him the nature of a ſervant, &c. The 
digreſſion is very natural and admirable : The 
good man's ſoul leaves his firſt ſubject, paſſes on 
to a nobler topic (which yet has an alliance and 


[7] 2 Pet. ii. 2. This vigorous and animated way of 
ſpeech is uſed in the Old Teſtament and claflic authors, 


Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. Hor. Pſah 18. v. 11, 12. 
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relation to it) and ſallies out into a loftier and 
diviner contemplation [ 8]. | ; 
Our Saviour had a grateful and generous ſenſe 
of any reſpect paid to him on earth; of any la- 


bour of love and duty perform'd to his ſacred 


perſon. _ How obligingly does he defend the de- 
vout woman againſt the covetous pretences of 
the traitor? and applaud her zeal and pious re- 
fpe& to himſelf, to Simon his entertainer, who 
was ſurpris d at the diſciple's unaccountable 
action? How delicate is the thought, how ac- 
curate the turn, how charming and emphatical 
the oppoſition through the whole diſcourſe ! 
Simon, ſeeſt thou this woman? I came into thy 
houſe, and thou gaveſt me no water to my feet; 
but ſhe has waſh'd my feet with her tears, and 
avipd em with the hairs of ber head. Thou 
gaveſt me no kiſs ; but ſhe, ſince ſhe came in, hath 
wot ceaſed to kiſs my feet. Thou haſt not anointed 


mine head with common oil; but this woman 


| bath anointed my feet with precious and rich 
ointment [o]. OED | 
The Scribes and Phariſees in our Saviour's 
time were a vile generation of men, who, by 
ſanctify'd looks, and ſemblance of extraordinary 
devotion, endeavour'd to conceal a moſt hateful 
baſeneſs, ravenous covetouſneſs, and profaneneſs 


of temper. 


1311 Pet. ii. 18, &c, , 

[9] Luke vii. 44, &c. Eſt perpetua &vyugayia, mulier illa 
lachrym:s Chriſti pedes abluit; Simon quidem aqua. IIla aſſidua 
eſt in pedibus Chriſti oſculandis; Simon ne uno quidem oris 
oſculo Chriſtum excepit. Illa pretioſo unguento non caput 
tantum, ſed & pedes perfundit; ille ne caput quidem mero oleo ; 
quod partugRoriz amicitiæ fuerat. Maldonat, Tha 
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That divine perſon was pleas d ro reprove and 
expoſe theſe ypocritical wretches. And cou'd 
any thing cut em with juſter ſeverity than that 
vigorous compariſon, wherein our Lord reſembles 
them to whited ſepulchres [1], which are hand- 
ſomely built, and much adorn'd on the outſide, 
but within are full of dead mens bones, and the 
moſt nauſeous and ſhocking filthineſs ? 

How magnificently are the happy privileges of 
Chriſtians, through Jeſus, ſet forth in that noble 
exultation of the Apoſtle [2] ! Firſt there is a full 
and vehement enumeration of particulars, and 
then a noble gradation, which riſes up to the 
heaven of heavens, and terminates in the bleſſed 
God himſelf. — For all things are yours, whe- 
ther Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things preſent, or things 70 
come: all are yours; and Je are Chriſt's ; and 


| Chriſt is God's. 


That paſſage of St. Paul to As Epheſians [3] 


is equally to be admir'd for the ſublimity of its 


ſenſe, and the beauty and variety of its charming 


figures, and excellencies of language. Alluſion 


is made to the things of nature and art, #pprCoputror 
x) re ẽ,üuuιν., rooted and grounded. Then by 
a bold and beautiful metaphor the dimenſions of 
material ſubſtances are rais'd above their native 
ſignification; and ennobled by being apply'd to 
the myſteries of religion. The goodneſs of God 
in his dear Son Jeſus has its breadth, — it extends 


[1] Mat. xxiii. 27. 
[2] 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22, 23. 1 Cor. iv. 
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to all mankind; its length, — it reaches to all 
ages; its height and depth, — he raiſes mankind 
from the. loweſt abyſs of miſery and deſpair, to 
the higheſt eminencies of happineſs. and glory. . 


Where 'tis remarkable, that though the dimenſions 


of bodies are but three, the ſacred author adds 
a fourth height, whereby he more emphatically 
expreſſes the greatneſs, the majeſty, the abſolute 
and intire perfection, and the immenſe. charity 


of that wonderful work of our redemption ; or, 
in the better words of the inſpird writer, the 
Parchable riches of the love of Chriſt. The 


knowledge of which paſſes all other knowledge 


both in its own immenſe _ greatneſs, and the 


grand concern mankind has in it: and can never 


be ſo perfectly known by created underſtandings, 


as that they ſhall either fully comprehend, or 


duly value ſuch an adorable myſtery, and infinite 


bleſſing. 
All St. Paul's diſcourſe in the Gxth chapter of 
the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, is wonder- 


fully rapid and fervent ; it runs into emphatic 


repetitions, ſurpriſing oppoſitions, and a great 
variety of -the moſt lively and moving figures. 


Both in this place and one parallel to it in the 


eleventh chapter, St. Paul gives ſuch an account 


of his labours and ſufferings for the Goſpel, that 
it raiſes both terror and compaſſion in every 


Chriſtian mind. 


What noble amplifications does he uſe, what 


variety of forcible expreſſions, and marvellous 
Circumſtances, to expreſs the power of Jeſus 
working ab 12 his meanneſs, and tri- 

umphing 
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umphing over the pride, malice, and confede- 


racies of earth and bell by the humble and de- 
ſpiſed doctrine of his Croſs? As unknown, and 


yet well known ; as dying, and bebold ave live; as 


chaſten d, and not kill'd; as forrowful, yet al- 
ways rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet poſſeſſing all things [A]. 

Theſe noble oppoſitions, and beautiful apparent 
contradictions, repreſent to us the true geniusand 
glorious advantages of the Goſpel, and how far 
its ſentiments are ſuperior to the maxims of 
worldly craft and poliqx. 

This lofty eloquence in the moſt forcible man- 
ner ſhews us the little value of things which 
men of worldly views alone fo eagerly court, and 
inceſſantly purſue, if we regard the affirmation 
and experience of divinely inſpir'd perſons. And 
how full of comfort and joyful hopes a Chriſtian 


is in his moſt afflicted condition for the ſake of 


his Saviour; and how bleſſedly aſſur'd, that the 
promiſes of the Goſpel are infallibly ſure, as they 
are infinitely valuable? when wretches of un- 
godly paſſions, who have only hope in this life, 
look upon the troubles that are ſuffer'd for a good 
conſcience, and the love of Jeſus, as the moſt 
frightful evils, and unaccountatle folly ; and the 


[4] Ver. 10. 'As} gaipovre;, tu er XalpovTe; lugo, 
D rpooibnue xa To 3 Ti Tolvoy raauινe¹ dg 
yivorr” &v Ti; doe, iv of TodTwv ire, Feiviu, 
preilev J X yivelat 3 St. Chryſ. in loc. With what 
proper words,. and ftrength of turn ! with what graceful bold- 
neſs and nobleneſs, is that oppoſition and ſeeming contradiction 
expreſſed! 2 Cor. viii. 2. 2% Toaxjy For dA 1 
Tepioveic rij Xapas &UTGy, ua? ij uart Babs; Twygia 
a d ET63/006u06v ls Tov TASTo Tis arri og 
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crown of future glory, and ineſtimable rewards of 
immortality, as the reveries of a heated fancy, and 
the yain wiſhes and dreams of ſuperſtition. At 


laſt the Apoſtle, as carried into an ecſtaſy, ap- 
Plies to the Corinthians in that fine apoſtrophe, 
ſo vehement, fo full of charity, and the tendereſt 


affection! O ye Corinthians! our mouth it open d 
unto you, our heart is inlargd. Ve are not 


ſtraitned in us, but ye are ſtraitned in your 0wn 
bowels. Now for à recompence in the ſame (by 
way of return and reward for my paternal af- 
fection for you) I ſpeak as unto my _— be ye 


alſo inlarg'd [5}. 
The parable or allegory of the nrodigel ſon is 


as remarkable and beautiful, as any of thoſe which 


were deliver'd by. our bleſſed Saviour; and can- 
not be paralleld by any of the apologues or alle- 
gorical writings of the heathen authors[6]. Tis 


adorn'd and beautify'd with the moſt glowing 


colours, and charming ſimilitudes. 

*Tis Carried on and conductedwith admirable 
wiſdom, and proportion in the parts as well as 
the whole; and there is ſo exact a relation be- 
tween the things repreſented, and the repreſenta- 
tions of- them, that the moſt elevated under- 
— will admire, and the loweſt capacity diſ- 


[5] Ver. 17, 12, 13. Elucet in verbis 8 mira 
quædam $6v9THG, quam obſervavit Auguſtinus, Lib. de Do&trin& 
Chriſtiana Corpus, inquit, variis prematur anguſtiis 
licet, vis tamen amoris, & confidentia mentis bene mihi conſciæ, 
& os mihi patefacit, & cor dilatat ad vos exhortandos pariter & 
ſuſcipiendos. Vid. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. n v. 2, 3. 
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cover the excellent and moſt uſeful moral that 
lies under ſo thin and fine a veil [7]. | 

We have here with full evidence, and even 
ocular demonſtration, repreſented to us the miſeries 
and fatal conſequences of riot, and a vicious courſe 
of life. But after our deep concern for the debauche- 
ry and conſequent miſeries of the prodigal, how 
pleaſing is it to every Chriſtian charitable mind, to 
ſee the firſt dawning of good ſenſe and reformation 
in the young man! How heartily, and with what 
good reaſon does every good man rejoice at thar 
unfeigned repentance, and thoſe pious reſolutions, 
which occaſion joy even in heaven! | 

And then, what an inimitable deſcription we 
have of paternal affection and tenderneſs ! The 
moſt powerful and conquering paſſions of human 


nature are drawn with that admirable skill, as to 
equal life itſelf. With what eager attention and 
pleaſure do we read and conſider the readineſs of 


the good parent to receive his long- undutiful ſon 


in deplorable circumſtances, melting into tears 
of pious grief and remorſe ; and the exuberance 


of his goodneſs to the young man upon his 


humble ſubmiſſion ! The ſorrowful convert, upon 


his return to his father's houſe, propoſes to him- 
ſelf a form of acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion 
to his offended father — Father, I have ſinned 
againſt heaven, and in thy ſight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy ſon : make me as one of 


thy hired ſervants [8]. And yet, when he falls 


[7] Ts z aodwyr ay03g Irmepinew 795 fav. Aeg 
xX|@Ppoveiv Y , Tos Iz o PraocoPÞetv , 
Gregor. ex Salluſtio in S. Mat. c. Xii. ver. 9. * 

[8] Ver. 18, 19» 
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upon his knees before this venerable parent, he 
does not repeat all his confeffion out. And what 
may be the reaſon of that? He was interrupted 
by the embraces and endearments of his gracious 
father [9], whoſe goodneſs prevented his petitions, 
granted him pardon, and admitted him into fa- 
vour, before he could repeat a very ſhort form 
of words, in which he pray'd for it. | 
But no inlargement, or paraphraſe can come 
any thing near the great original : But when he 


was yet a great way off, his father ſaw him, 


and had compaſſion, and ran, and fell on his neck 


and kiſſed him [1]. And with what condeſcenſion 
and aſtoniſhing goodneſs does this gracious parent 
bear with the peeviſnneſs, and cure the envy of 
the elder ſon; as well as he pardon'd the re- 


| bellion, and accepted the return and ſubmiſſion 


of the younger [2]? Before I paſs on to other 
inſtances of ftrong and beautiful figures in the 
New Teſtament, I ſhall oblige my reader with a 
curious paſſage out of Dr. Fiddes, concerning 


this allegorical way of ſpeech [3]. ©& Ar other 
ce times our Lord, according to a method of 


« teaching, which had much obtained among 
cc the eaſtern nations, delivered his diſcourſes in 
ce parables, or ſenſible images and repreſentations 


[9] Cur non omnia dizit, quæ propoſuerat ? Prohibitus eft 
patris oſculis, & cæteris amoris officiis plura dicere, Maldonat. 


An loc. 


{1] Luke xv. 20. 
_ [z] 'Q cola dfpyry, w mpoveins beo Ang, ua} Toy 


 RuapTwrov EAFyCE, ua} Tov Finaiov zννE,Gcuces, nal TOv 


i54pevov tx &Ofjud Teetv, ual Tov 7606) @ thyeps: 
IJ Dr. Fiddes Thealogia Speculativa, p. 230, | 
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ec of ſuch things, which if they really did not 
cc at any time happen in fact, yet might naturally 
ce be ſuppos d to have happen d. By this means 
« men became more deſirous of hearing his 
* heavenly doctrine, and were inſtructed by it, 
“ at once, after a more ealy and edifying 
© manner. 

« Even perſons who think regularly, or have 
cc accuſtom'd themſelves to a ſtrict and meta- 
c phyſical: way of reaſoning, find that figurative 
& and metaphorical expreſſions, provided they 
& repreſent the thing they ſtand for in a clear 
& and full light, are generally the moſt ſignificant 
ce and affecting. Now a parable is little more 
“than that figure of ſpeech which we call a 
“ metaphor, drawn out into greater length, and 
c embelliſt'd with variety of proper incidents.” 
Thus far this ingenious and judicious gentleman. 
Indeed the way of writing by parables and ſimi- 
litudes is in many reſpects very valuable, and 
proper to influence the minds, and fix the atten- 
tions of mankind. It is taken from ſenſible 
things; and narrations in the parabolical way 
eaſily imprint themſelves on the mind, and there 
fore both learned and ignorant men may be in- 
ſtructed: Tis likewiſe a pleaſure, and very a- 
greeable entertainment to contemplate how the- 
ſenſible parable agrees with the ſpiritual things, 
and divine inſtructions which are a thereby figur d 
and intended [.- 


Ms | Phe 
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The eighth chapter to the Romans is a noble 
Piece of divine eloquence, full of the ſublime 
myſteries of Chriſtianity, adorn'd and ftrengthen'd 
with the moſt emphatical and beautiful figures. 
From the tenth to the twentieth verſe there is a 
perpetual variation of perſon. He tells em of 
their high privileges, in having the Spirit of God 
_ inhabiting and inſpiring them, which would be 
their preſent ſecurity againſt the enemies of their 
ſalvation, and a precious pledge of a happy re- 
ſurrection of the body, and immortality [5.] 
In the next verſe he joins himſelf in the exhor- 
tation, and equal concern he had in leading that 
good and Chriftian life, which ſuch precious pro- 
miſes and privileges require ; which makes advice 
more eaſy and acceptable: Therefore, brethren, 
ave are debtors, not to the fleſh, to live after the 
. fleſh [6]. Having thus encourag'd and prepar'd 
them, he alters the manner of his ſpeech, and 
immediately addreſſes to em, and preſſes em to 
purity of life, and Chriſtian mortification with 
| boldneſs, and a charitable vehemence. For if ye 
live after the fleſh, ye ſhall die; but if thro the 
Spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye ſhall 
. dive [75]. How wonderfully does the eloquent 
and deyout Apoſtle inlarge upon the ineſtimable 
bleſſing and honour that he and all found 
Chriſtians enjoy'd thro' the counſel and comfort 


| 
: 
£ 


I . my readers to a few. St. Matt. xi. 28, 29, 30. 
St. Luke xvüi. vi. ver. 19. ad . 2 Cor. X. 
| 4, 5, 6. Epheſ. vi, 13, ad 18. 6 

| {5] Ver. 10, 11. 

| [6] Ver. 12. 
| | 

| 
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of that divine Spirit, which inhabits the chaſte 


minds and bodies of Chriſtians as acceptable 


temples? How noble is that amplification, how 
exact, how charming the oppoſition | The Spirit 
itſelf beareth witneſs with our ſpirit, that we are 
the children of God; and if children, then heirs , 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt : If ſo be 
that we ſuffer with him, that we may be alſo 
glorify d with him [8]. Whether we take the 


nineteenth and following verſes to be meant of 
the reſt of mankind, beſides thoſe who had ein- 


braced the faith of Chriſt; or of the inanimate 
creation, to which the actions and paſſions of the 
rational are by the beſt authors with great vigour 
and vehemence apply'd ; the expreſſion is proper, 
and very ſignificant, the metaphor clear and 
ſprightly. But if they be apply'd to the latter 
(which, in my opinion, avoids ſeveral difficulties 
attending the other interpretation) tis the nobleſt 


Proſopopœia in the world. So great is the falva- 


tion purchasd by Chriſt, ſo infinite the glory of 
the reſurrection, and the enjoyments and triumphs 
of the future ſtate, that even the inanimate 
world is deſcrib'd as an order of rational beings, 
lifring up their heads with eager expectations of 
that glorious day, and hoping to ſhare in the joys 
which will attend the renovation” of all things; 
and to be admitted into the full and moſt 


M 6: 


8] Rom. vil, 16, 17. N 

[9]. AzonapaForiz, cuceud bes, and guys are as good 
words in this caſe, as this noble language can afford; and carry 
very pertinent alluſions and glowing metaphors in em. Mr. Locke 
i, TY Puts 
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In the twenty ninth and two next verſes, all 
the ſteps and methods, in which the goodneſs and 


wiſdom of God trains mankind up to the full 


enjoyment of the falvation purchas'd by Jeſus 
Chriſt, are repreſented in a natural and moſt 
charming gradation, which raiſes up all good 
Chriſtians to the higheſt preferments and inward 
glories of heaven. Whom he fore neu, them he 
eppointed to be conformed to the image of his Son; 
and whom he appointed, them he alſo called; and 
whom he called, them he alſo juſtified; and whom 
be juſtified, them he alſo glorified. Then, from 
the conſideration. of theſe immenſe favours con- 
ferred on good. Chriſtians, the Apoſtle draws a 


concluſion in the form of a vigorous interroga- 


tion: What ſhall we then ſay to theſe things? 
We need no further aſſurance, no ſtronger argu- 
ments for patience under- our ſufferings for the 
Goſpel; and waiting with joyful hope of our 
happineſs in the completion of all the promiſes, 
and conſummation of all the bleſſings deſign'd 
for us. If God be for us, who can be againſt 
us? We are ſecur'd of the friendſhip and pro- 
tection of God, which will effectually guard ug 
againſt fear and danger; and render all the malice 
and efforts of enemies on earth and in hell, im- 
potent and ineffectual. And does not this divine 
author, in the next verſe, further aſſure all 
Chriſtians of their happy intereſt in the father of 


puts the twentieth verſe in a parentheſis, and makes zx Z 173. 


in the beginning of the 21ſt, depend upon dxen di xi, the 
laſt word of the nineteenth, which, I think, is very natural, 
and clears the difficulty, which few of the commentators before 


8 heaven 
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heaven, and the certainty of their ſupply of all. 
things really good for them, from his care and 


bounty, by the moſt convincing and endearing: 


argument that ever was uſed, or can be apply'd 
and addreſs'd to creatures eapable of being per- 
ſuaded and oblig d? He that ſpared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he 
ot with him alſo give us freely. all things? A 
way of reafoning that at once: convinces the 
judgment, and captivates the heart: That raiſes 


all the tender and devout paſſions: that can work 


in an human ſoul; and is a reſiſtleſs motive to 
the firmeſt hope, moſt flowing gratitude, 
to all the duties and: graces of Chriſtianity [ 1}. 
There is a great emphaſis in the words ſpared 
not his own Son, which cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be apply'd to any mere man, or moſt 
glorious creature whatever. His own Son is by. 
way of eminence and diſtinction from thoſe who 
were ſons of God by adoption, and the grace of 
his own natural Son: and the Father not ſparing 
him, ſuppoſes an antecedent relation of the 
higheſt kindneſs and moſt facred endearment. 
Then the facred writer with great rapidity and 
fervour of ſpirit, proceeds to a great variety of 
triumphant intrrogations, which imply full aſſu- 
rance that nothing can ſeparate Chriſtians from 
the love of Chriſt their Saviour. Who. ſhall ſe- 


II] Ver. 32. Ka? wel” Creptoalis x&a} Torii; bepuery'og 
Tai Aikeow nix Gai ive aur? EvSeitylar Thv dy 
— Zgyvoycov Tooyg Gyabityſog, 1d ua? T3 iis Us py. 
CGeionobai, dang 45 2x dN * — — — 
ud 5y\6ACv, ua} aſvwpovwv, ua} Kd, AgoMyuuys 
Vid. plura aurea apud Chryſoſt. in loc. 
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parate us from the love of Chriſt ? Shall tribulation, 
or diſtreſs, or perſecution, or famine, or nakedneſs, 
or peril, or ſword ? What can be added to this 
ſelect enumeration of temporal evils, or things 
terrible in this world ? 

So far are all things dreadful to human nature 
from being able to alienate us from our Saviour, 
that in all of em we more than conquer [2} ; 
a vigorous word of noble aſſurance compriſing 
the ſenſe of a full period. Tis well explain'd by 
Dr. Whitby on the place: * For we not only 
cc bear, but glory in our tribulation, Rom. v. 3 
& We are in deaths often, but ſtill deliver'd from. 


ec death, 2 Cor. i. 10. And as the ſufferings of 


ec Chriſt abound towards us, ſo alſo doth our 


& conſolation under them abound. through 


& Chriſt.” 
To conclude this moſt divine and rapturous 


portion of Scripture, St. Paul expreſſes our un- 
alienable and eternal intereſt in the merits and: 
goodneſs of our bleſſed Saviour in the affirma- 
tive way, by mentioning every thing that might 


be a danger of temptation: And when he has 
enumerated all things that poſſibly might tend to 


withdraw us from our duty, and ruin us in the 
favour of our immortal friend; by a very elo- 


quent and fervent redundance of ſpeech, he 
| adds, Or any other creature, any other thing or 


being in univerfal nature. What Redfaſtneſs of 


faith, what joyfulneſs of hope, what conſciouf- 
neſs of integrity, what rapturous flights of divine 


- T2) Xenophon after the fame * has vrepix aipev, Cyr. 
Exp pe 11. Ox. Graec, 
love 
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love are here expreſsd in the moſt exalted ſuit- 
able eloquence? —— “ For I am perſuaded 


c. that neither [fear of ] death, nor [hope of 


& life, nor angels of ſatan, nor princes, nor po- 
ec tentates, nor ſufferings preſent, nor ſufferings 
c to come, nor heights of preferment, nor depttr 
« of diſgrace, nor any other creature or thing, 
< ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of 
« God in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord C3 J.“ 

We have in the fifteenth chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians the fulleſt account of 
the reſurrection of the dead that the whole 
Scriptures afford, plainly deſcrib'd, ftrongly 
prov'd ; ennobled with the moſt auguſt myſteries, 
and grand ſentiments: and adorr'd with all the 
beauty of compoſition, choice of words, vigour, 
variety, and magnificence of figures. 

"Tis like the richeſt and moſt delicious para- 
diſe in the world, that flouriſhes with every 
beauty which the earth, under the moſt favour- 


able influences of the heavens, can produce; 


and all the rich and falutary fruits which can re- 
gale the palate, and preferve the health of man- 
kind. As to the figures, which are the leaſt 
beauties of this noble diſcourſe, they are more 
numerous and lively than in any piece of elo- 
quence of equal length in any language. Here 
you have the metaphor with all its ſprightlineſs, 


3] Vid. Dr. Hickes, and after him Dr, Whithy I con- 
fels the paraphraſe on the words has erampt the rapidity of the 
ſentence : But always expect that my reader that loves and 
underſtands the Greek ſhou!d read it in the original, where the 
words ſound better, and are more fignificant, the numbers more 
harmonious, and the turn more 'round and delicate, 


and 


- — > era, 
- —  —— 
— — — 


* 
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and clear alluſion [4]. The Proſopopœia or crea- 
tion of a perſon. with all. its ſurpriſe and won- 
der [5]: Interrogation with its moſt preſſing ve=- 
hemence and rapidity [6]: Amplification, with 
its unexhauſted ftores, and entertaining varie- 


mphaſis, quick- 
neſs of turn, and charm of harmony C8]: The 
Epiphonema or concluding remark,. with all its 
foundneſs of ſenſe and ſagacity, all its dexterity 
and happineſs of application [9], The great 
Apoſtle's entrance upon his ſubject, and addreſs. 


to his converts, who began to waver, is very 


prudent and engaging, ſet off in the choiceſt 
words, and moſt perſuaſive expreſſions. He tells 
them, that he declares no other Goſpel to them 
than- what they receiv'd, ſtood in, and ſhould be 
ſaved by, if they perſeverd in the ſound faith. 


You. receiv'd it not only by words, but actions, 
| figns and wonders ; it was deliver d to you as a 
depoſitum, or ſacred pledge, which ought to be 


kept inviolable and undiminifh'd ; becauſe tis of 


infinite value, and a very ſtrict account muſt be 


given of it at the laſt day. When a good man 
magnifies his own labours, ro keep up his credit. 


- againſt a faction in this church, who endeavour 


vo blemiſh it, and defeat his miniſtry, he takes 


LSI Ver. 56. 
[6] Ver. 29, &c. 


7] Ver. 75 8 yap 4 TI Toe Teoyv Tora u 


ann. En rer drt xivSuvetourevs æpocibνẽE,7 T1 Thoav 
Say, ra, dr. ual hutpav, era, Gt g 2 {40 vo 
ed, &AA& xc tmobvyorm, St. Chryſoſt. in 

[8] Ver. 43, &c. 53, &c. 

[9] Ver. ult. 


off 


oft 
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off the offence of ſelf=-commendation by the 
humbleſt and ſincereſt acknowledgment of his 
former faults; by taking all the ſhame of his 
bigottry and ſpight to Chriſtianity upon him» 
ſelf; and by aſcribing his pre-eminence above 


others, and his glorious ſucceſs in preaching the 


Goſpel, which before he laid waſte, to the mighty 
power and free grace of God. 

Then the noble champion of Chriſtianity 
produces his variety of ſtrong reaſons to eſtabliſh 
this fundamental doctrine of ir, upon which all 
our precious hopes reſt ; which the devil attacks 
with all his engines, and is the grand fubject of 
the ſcoffs and ridicule of the Corinthian and 
other pagan philoſophers, inſpir'd and deluded by 


that malicious impoſtor. What a cloſe chain and 


connexion of arguments make up this very 
learn'd and elaborate diſcourſe ! How do reaſons 
upon reaſons ariſe ; and one beauty and wonder 
cloſely ſucceed another | 1] ! There is full fatif- 


faction in the ſtrength of his reaſoning, and per- 


petual - pleaſure in the variety of it. © The 
« Apoſtle, ſays a learned and eloquent writer [2] 
c on this ſubject, with a reſiſtleſs force and con- 
« viction, proves, what was utterly abhorrent to 


< the heathen philoſophers, that filth and rotten- 


cc neſs are the preparations to glory; and duſt 
« and aſhes the ſeed-plots of immortality. What 
« ſtrong, what joyous aſſurances does he give 
ec us, that our grave will not ſo much be the 


[1] Tra d rob ovvey,og kvapſui;: St · Chryſoſt. 
on Ver. 50. 


[2] Dr. South's Serm. Vol. IV. p. 236, 237. 


& Con- 
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© concluſion as the interruption of our lives; 4 
cc ſhort in: erval between the preſent and the 
cc future; and a paſſage to convey us from this 
< life, to one of glory, and eternal enjoyment!” 
With what becoming ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity 
does the great man introduce his diſcovery of the 
moſt ſublime and important myſteries that ever 
were reveal d to angels or men! In what an aw- 
ful manner he raiſes their attention and rever- 
ence! Now this I ſay, brethren, that fleſh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven. Be- 
bold! I ſhew you a myſtery. How many ſublime 
and glorious doctrines does this illuminated man 
diſcover in one breath ! The order of the reſur- 
rection : Thoſe who die in Chriſt ſhall riſe next 
to their maſter; by virtue of whoſe reſurrection 
they riſe to eternal bliſs. The end of Chriſt's me- 
diatorial kingdom : The agility, brightneſs, and glory 
of eeleſtial or reſurrection bodies. The different 
degrees of glory in perſons differemly qualify'd. 
That ſome Chriſtians ſhall ſurvive at the day of 
Judgment, and undergo a change equivalent to 
death, and be transform'd in an inſtant into un- 
-utterable brightneſs and dignity. Thoſe awful 
expreſſions, & dT0ppw, Wu pih gebs, A 7h 
toxdTy caartyſi (gauge ») x) of veep sYef- 
ict agbapſo, x; M daraynoipela (3), 
Atrike every attentive reader with ſurpriſe and 
trembling. 
Towards the cloſe the Apoſtle, having pre- 
pared the way, and gain'd authority by a firm 


[3] Ver. 52, 


and 
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and reſiſtleſs chain of arguments, exhorts his 
Corinthians to fuitable faith and practice with a 
noble earneſtne ; and reproves them with a 
Charitable ſeverity: Awake 10 'righteoufſme . 
Awake and be ſober (ſo the emphatical word 
ui · Lale ſignifies) for it looks like drunkennefs 
and diſtraction in any one by infidelity and vice 
to extinguiſh ſuch glorious hopes, ſuch joyous 
expectations, which are only ſupported by this 
grand article of the reſurrection. 1 

In purſuance of his moſt rational and refiſtleſs 
diſcourſe, St. Paul, in the fervour of his ſpirit 


and firmneſs of his faith, breaks out into a ſong 


of victory and triumph over death and the grave; 
by him deſcrib'd as dreadful tyrants, arm'd, and 
long victorious over human race. He repreſents 
the monſters as already ſubdu'd, and treads 
on the necks of thoſe univerſal conquerors. 
[4] Then he paſſes on to adore our bleſſed De- 
liverer, the great Captain of our ſalvation, and 
raiſe a trophy of gratitude to the Lord of hoſts, 
the only Giver of all victory, the Reſurrection 
and the Life; who has brought immortality to 
light by his Goſpel, and triumph'd over hell and 
death, even upon the Croſs. 

Then how juſt, how moving and emphaticalt 
is the practical concluſion from this doctrine ? 
Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, 
unmoveable , where we have two ſtrong words 


(4] Eldeg NX yeuuniav, ua} yip we ver ip G 
eat ee yevimeve, ual Spy A Og yeſtewnpeive TH 
WEAAOVIE vd ’,ẽĩñl na? iTouEaive T6: DAvdTY. ü 
K. T. A+ St. Chryſoſt. in loc. 


tO 
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to the ſame ſenſe, to expreſs the importance 
of the doctrine, and increaſe the vehemence of 
the exhortation;=—— Always abounding in the 


work of the Lord. He did not barely fay, 


working, or doing the work of the Lord, but 

abounding in it [5]; governing your own ſouls 
and bodies by an unblameable conduct, a pure 
and ſtrict diſcipline; ſerving God with ſincerity 
and fervency of ſpirit, and promoting the in- 
tereſts of mankind with indefatigable diligence, 
and unceaſing labours of love. What labour can 
be a trouble, nay, what labour can be otherwiſe 
than the higheſt pleaſure to him, who is aſſur d 
that his Saviour will change his vile body, that it 
may be like unto his own glorious body, will give 
him perfect conſummation and bliſs both in body 
and ſoul, and beſtow on him the ineſtimable ro- 
ward of an immortal liſe of the foreteft and moſ 


hope y enjayments ? 


[5] Odi . Zpyatouever 75 Abou, u . gνοννν 
rig, b herd N avrd Toαμ̈, Ka; 7% cnανμu 
U rep EA St. Chryſoft, in loc. 


CHAP 
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C HAP. VII. 
Wherein a ſhort account is given of the 


character and ſtyle of the Focal mw 
ES the New Te e 


= | anderftanding, and inflexible, up- 
2 rightneſs; fully aſſured of the truth 


Which they publiſh d to mankind, and ventur'd 
all things dear in the view of worldly men, for 
| their propagation, tho* they were ridicul'd, 

hatred, and perſecuted to death. They were not 

aſham'd to be Corfeſſors, nor afraid to be Martyrs 
. | for a cauſe openly deſpis'd and undervalu'd, but 
> | ſecretly feard by all the powers upon earth. 
| Thoſe vile things, of which the Apoſtles and 
other Chriſtians were accuſed, were nothing but 
the monſtrous fictions of malice greedily ſwal- 
low'd down by the ſtupid credulity of a brutal 
rabble ; invidiouſly charg'd, but not beliey'd by 
men of ſenſe, tho? zealous for the old pagan ſu- 
perſtition. Falian, the moſt ſharp and ſubtil ad- 
verſary of the Chriſtian cauſe, - admires the 
Chriſtian , prieſts for their diligence [6], and the 


[6] Vid. pra. Ep. 10, 97. Enſed. Ecel. Hiſt. iv, 8, 9. 
Euch. in vita Conſtantini, ii, 50, 51. ' 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian people for their abſtinence, goodneſs, and 


univerſal charity; and recommends to the imita- 


tion of his on prieſts and people, all thoſe ex- 
cellent virtues and duties which the Chriſtians 
practis d, to the juſt admiration, and unſpeakable 
advantage of mankind. And then how candid 


and impartial are theſe divine authors in their 


relations ?. They make no ſcruple to acknow- 
ledge their own faults, and thoſe. of their deareſt 
friends. St. Matthew calls himſelf the Publican, 


tho he very well knew how odious that profeſſion 


and name was to his countrymen the Zews. St. 
Mark is ſo far from concealing the ſhameful lapſe 
and denial of St Peter, his dear tutor and maſter, 
that he ſets it down with ſome ſad. circumſtances 
and aggravations, which St. Late and St. John 
take no notice of. Only St. Matthew's relation 
is as full and circumſtantial, which ſeems not 
to have been obſerv'd by ſome learned men [7]. 
St. Paul condemns and deplores his own 
fierceneſs againſt Chriſtianity with all the ſince- 
rity of penitence; profoundnels and contrition 
of humility ; propriety and emphaſis of ex- 
preſſion [8]. St. Chry/oftom, equal to any one, 
either in the Chriſtian or pagan world for both 
writing and judging well, juſtly admires him for this, 
as he does for innumerable other excellencies [9]. 


£7] J Mat. xxvi. 69, &c. Mark xiv. 67, Kc. Dr. Cave's 
Life of St. Mark, p. 222. Dr. Fenkins's Real, of Chriſt, 
Part I. p. 280, | 

[8] 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9. 1 Tim. i. 13. 

[9] Fitz T4aw Taxuve{provvys Ureptoayv. Tf rar 
Pau pagiTepov yivoarr av rig buys 5 ETISQAN[AEUET Ut 


Toi Tig Tar ewoOpoounys ryacacs, St Chry ſoſt. n 1 Cor. 
XV, 10. 


The 
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The ſeeming differences between the ſacred 
writers are reconcild after the ſame manner that 
appearances of contradictions moſtly are, which 
are found in the noble Greek and Latin hiſto. 
rians. The Fewiſh and Roman cuſtoms, the 
manners of the Orientals, with their rites and 
ceremonies, are to be ſtudied ; the various ſigni- 
fication of words to be adjuſted ; literal and figu- 
rative expreſſions to be carefully diſtinguiſh'd ; 
and when the diſcourſe is of the divine attributes, 
and God's providential dealings with mankind, 
allowances in reaſon and ſound ſenſe muſt be 
granted to . thoſe aſtoniſhing condeſcenſions of 
language, which his gracious Majeſty is pleas d to 
make to our weak capacities; to encourage our 
faith, and raiſe our gratitude to our eternal friend 
and benefactor. Many learned writers have ſuc- 
ceſsfully employ'd their great abilities in clear- 
ing theſe difficulties, and ſhewing an excellent 
harmony in the relations of the divine hiſto- 
rians [ 1]. | 

There is ſuch a concurrence in the Evangeliſts 
as ſhews their veracity and agreement; and ſuch 
a variety as ſhews there was no combination, 
Their variety ſtrengthens rather than weakens 
their credibility ; for had they by ſecret compact 
agreed to put off a lye and cheat upon the 
world, they would have avoided this variety of 
relation; which to ſome people, might be ſup- 


poſed, would render their whole relation ſu- 


[1] Authors excellent this way are St. Cry. 
Great critics, St. Ferom, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whithy, Dr. Ligbe- 
feat, Biſhop Kidder's Demonſtration of the Meſſiah, three Parts. 


ſpected 


— — 
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ſpected [2]. And could ſuch men as theſe eaſily 


want a natural and genuine eloquence, who were 


ſo honeſt and good, ſuch maſters of their ſub- 
ject; ſo throughly poſſeſt of thoſe ſublime and 
important truths which they ſo firmly beliey'd, 
and intirely lov d; by which they conducted, 


and for which they ventur'd their lives? We have 


before obſerv'd of Tally, Quintilian, and other 
maſters, that they ſtrictly inſiſt on a perſon be- 
ing a virtuous and good man, in order to be a 


true and found orator. Particularly the latter of 


the two nam'd ſays, © That a good man will 
& never want handfom language; and whatever 
ce jg ſpoken honeſtly, is ſpoken eloquently [2] ”- 


We may obſerve of the reſt of the divine writers, 


what the excellent Dr. More does peculiarly of 
St. Paul [A]: © "Tis out of the power of man 
cc to reach that unaffected fervour, thoſe natural 
cc yet unexpected expreſſions of high and ſerious 
cc Teal; that exuberance of weighty ſenſe and 


ce matter ſwelling out, I had almoſt faid, beyond 


© the bounds of logical cohcrence : that vigorous 
< paſſion and elevation of ſpirit, that cannot be 
ec ſuſpected of human artifice: So that we can- 
cc not but be aſſured, that he who wrote theſe 
« Epiſtles was throughly poſſeſſed and tranſported 
< with the belief of the truth wo | grand concern- 


< ment of the things he wrote. 


Lz] Vd. Xidder's Demonſt. of the Meſſiah, Part II. p. 120. 


[3] Quin: Inſtit. Or. xii. 1. p. 677. 
B! Myſtery of ene, V. id, Plato | in Gorgias and Ref ub. 


B. VII. “. 10. 


I 
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I ſhall juſt ſpeak one word of the method of 
the ſacred writers, and conclude this chapter with 


a ſhort eſſay on their ſtyle. ———— The method 


of the divine writers is neither preciſely ſtrict and 
formal according to common logic, which would 
be below the majeſty of ſuch extraordinary au- 
thors ; nor ſo negligent as to give any diſtraction 
to the reader, or hinder his pleaſure or improves. 
ment. The divine hiſtorians generally obſerve 
the order of time, and if ſometimes they antici- 
pate a relation, in order to lay all that relates to 
one ſubject together and in one view [5], *tis 
what the beſt and moſt accurate foreign hiſtorians 
do. And all the difficulties which ariſe from this, 
or any ſeeming irregularity, are by a common 
genius and application ſoon to be accounted 
for and clear'd. ; 

The reflections and morals in the ſacred books 
are beautiful and excellent, naturally reſulting 
from the grand myſteries and doctrines which the 
divine writer has enlarg'd upon in the former 
parts of his diſcourſe. But thoſe divine maxims 


and precepts of Chriſtian life, as Mr. Prior fays 


of the Proverbs of Solomon [6], are as a great 
treaſure heap'd up together in a confus d magni- 
ficence above all order. 

Mr. Boyle gives us a large and excellent ac- 
count of the method of the holy Evangeliſts and 
Apoſtles, which I think too long to tranſcribe, 
but refer my reader to it [7].. I conclude this 


[5] Vid. Mr. Reading's Life of Chriſt, p. 109. 
[6] Prior's Preface to Solomon, on the vanity of the world. 


[7] Style of the Holy Scriptures, p. 55, 56, Sc. 
N with 
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with a noble obſervation of the learned and ju- 
dicious Biſhop Gaſtrell: «< Had the Scriptures, 
cc ſays that excellent prelate, exhibited religion to 
« ys in that regular form and method, to which 


& other writers have reduc'd it, there would, to 


ce me at leaſt, have been wanting one great 
& proof of the authority of thoſe writings ; 
ct which being penn'd at different times, and 
& ypon different occaſions, and containing in 
« them a great variety of wonderful events, 
ce ſurpriſing characters of men, wiſe rules of life, 
ce and new unheard-of doctrines, all mixt to- 
cc gether with an unuſual ſimplicity and gravity 
cc bf, narration, do, in the very frame and com- 
ſure of them, carry the marks of their divine 
origin al [8] *. 77 | 
St. Matthew has all the characters of a good 
hiſtorian, truth and impartiality, clearneſs of 
narration, propriety and gravity of language, or- 
der of time well obſerv'd. 
The two next Evangeliſts often borrow his 


very words and forms of expreſſion on the ſame 


ſubject; and yet then the variety of their con- 
texture, and diſpoſition of their diſcourſe, diver- 
ſifies their manner ſo far, that they are authors of 
a different ſtyle. St. Mazthew is eſtecm'd by 
ſome low and idiotical in language; St. Mark 


ſomething ſuperior to him; St. Luke, far the moſt _ | 


eloquent. For my part, *cis true, I can find ſome 
difference; but not ſo extraordinary as many 
imagine. They all uſe ſignificant and proper 


[5] Frefac: to Chriſt an Inflitutes, p. 2, 
RA words 
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words, and a ſtyle clean, perſpicuous, and un- 
affected. St. Luke is ſometimes a little more 
florid : often there appears to me near a perfect 
equality; and ſometimes the advantage, even in 
language, lies on the fide of St. ö and 
St. Mark. 

Whoever compares our Seed parable of 
the wife builder laying his foundation upon a 
rock, and the 'fooliſh man building upon the 
ſand, will find the former little inferior to the 
latrer in the purity and livelineſs of his deſcrip- 
tion [9]. So in the hiſtory of Legion, the 
parable of the ungrateful and cruel husbandman, 
and the narrative of the glorious tranfiguration, 
and in all the other parallel diſcourſes and para- 
bles, they are mia) perſpicuous, vigorous, and 
bright ; and 'tis hard to judge which has the 
pre-eminence [1]. One has a circumſtance not 
taken notice of by the others; lay em all toge- 
ther, and the reader has a charming variety and 
high entertainment both as to the language, the 
great things related, and their wondrous and ſurpri- 5 
ſing circumſtances. St. Matthew is grave without 
formality or ſtiffneſs; plain with dignity 3 and. 
agrecably copious and full in his relation of our 
Lord's moſt divine diſcourſes and healing works 
of wonder. 

St. Mark follows the ſteps of St. er- 
thew, and ſometimes interprets and explains 


[9] Matt. vii, 24, Kc. Luke vi. 48, hes "vi e 1 


[1] 1. Legion, Mark v. Luke viii. Matt. vil. 2. Huf: 
bandmen, Matt. xxi, Mark xii, Luke xx. 3. Transfigura- 
tion, Matt, xvii, Mark ix, Luke ix. 
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him [2]. Like his great maſter St. Peter he has 
a comprehenfive, clear, and beautiful brevity. 
His ſtyle comes up to what the nobleſt critics 
demand of an hiſtorian, that his ſtyle be majeſtic, 
ad grave, as well as ſunple and unaffected 
His narration ſhould be animated, ſhort, and 
clear; and ſo as often to out- run the impatience 
of the reader [3]. He ſometimes uſes the re- 
petition of words of the {ame original, and like 


ſound, which, as we have above fhewn, the 
moſt vigorous authors do : He does it ſparingly, 


and whenever he does it, to me it appears very 

ceful and becoming [4]. This divine writer, 
notwithſtanding his brevity, makes ſeveral noble 
reflections, and brings in many curious remarks 
and circumſtances, which are omitted by the 
other Evangeliſts. 

After our Saviour's deſcent from the mount, 
where he was transfigured, when his face ſhone 
as the ſun, and his garments became white as the 
light, all the multitude was aſtoniſh'd, St. Mark 
obſerves to us. At what? At the ſcatter'd rays 
of glory that till remain'd in his face after the 
moſt wonderful transfiguration. 'This circum- 


ſtance, neglected by the other Evangeliſts, all the 


oriental verſions take notice of: They were 
amaz'd, fear'd, and admir'd [5]. 


[2] Divus Marcus ita legit veſtigia Matthæi, ut ſepe ei 


præſtet interpretis vicem. Grot, in S. Mat. Xxviii. 2. 

Iz] Nihil in hiſtoria pura & illuſtri brevitate dulcius, Tull, 
[4] Mark xiii. 19. Xii. 23. | 
- £19 £424: L-o2 +85 
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This Evangeliſt compriſes our Saviour's tem- 
ptation in a very few words; and then adds a 
moſt choice and excellent remark He as with 
the wild beaſts, and the Angels of God miniſtred unto 
him [6]. The deſign of which is to ſhew, that 
goodneſs. and innocence makes a' man' ſafe and 
happy in all conditions. A good man is under the 
care and protection of his heavenly Father, ſecurely 
guarded by his holy Angels in the moſt diſmal and 
torlorn place. His remark that when Herodias's 
daughter had conſulted her mother what ſheſhould- 
ask of the tyrant ſhe came back evJ;w; pert 
and ns, immediately with haſte and eagerneſs, 
with the bloody demand, ſo contrary to the ten- 
derneſs of the ſex, and unſeaſonableto the feſtivity 
of the day——— beautifully ſhews what an exact 
agreement there was between the barbarous tem- 
per of the mother” and daughter; and ſtrongly 
paints the fierceneſs of their malice, and the im: 
patience of their thirſt for the blood of the righte- 
ous Baptiſt [7]. 

In ſhort, the Goſpel of St. Mark, conſidering” 
the copiouſneſs and majefty of the ſubject, the 
variety of great actions, and their ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtances, the number of ſound morals and 
curious remarks compris d in it, is the ſhorteſt 
and cleareſt, the moſt marvellous and ſatisfactory 
hiſtory in the whole world. | 

St: Luke is pure, copious, and flowing in his 
language, and has a wonderful and moſt entertain- 
ing variety of ſelect circumſtances in his narra- 


[6] Mark+4. 13. 
[7] Mark vi. 25. 85 
N 3 tion 
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tion of our Saviour's divine actions. He acquaints 
us with numerous paſſages of the evangelical 
hiſtory not related by any other Evangeliſt. St. 
Jrenæus particularly mentions many parables, re- 
lations, accounts of times and perſons omitted by 
all the reſt C8]. Both in his Goſpel and apoſto- 
lical Acts he is accurate and neat, clear and flow- 
ing with a natural and eaſy grace; his ſtyle is 
admirably accommodated to the deſign of hiſtory. 
The narrative of the Ads of the Apoſtles is per- 
ſpicuous and noble; the diſcourſes inſerted em- 
phatical, eloquent, and ſublime. He is juſtly ap- 
plauded for his politeneſs and elegance by ſome 
critics; who ſeem to magnify him in order to 
depreciate the reſt of the Evangeliſts; when yet 
*tis plain he has as many Hebraiſins and peculia- 
rities as any, one of them; which they are charg d 
with as faults and blemiſhes of ſtyle. Tis a ſtrange 
compliment that Grotius paſſes upon this noble 
author : Luke, as being a ſcholar, uſes many words 
purely Greek [9]. Why, don't the reſt of the 
divine authors, tho no ſcholars, uſe many words 
purely Greek? But this we ſpoke of before. 

St. Luke's ſtyle! has a good deal of reſemblance 
with that of his great maſter St. Paul; and like 
him he had a learned and liberal education. I 
believe he had been very converſant with the beſt 


[8] S. Irenæus 3. 14. pag. 235. Edit. Grabe. Plurimos 
actus Domini per hunc didicimus. And, pag. 236, after great 
variety of inſtances, whereby St. Luke enriches he evangelical 
„the father adds: Et alia multa ſunt, que inveniri poliyat 
a ſolo TR dicta eſſe. 
[9] Acts v. 30. Vid, Bezam in Act. Ap, x. 46. 
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claſſic authors; many of his words and expreſſions 
are exactly parallel to theirs [1]. oh 

The ſtyle and character of St. ohn is grav 
and ſimple, ſhort and perſpicuous. What the wiſe 
Man ſays of the commandment of God compard 
to a ſharp ſword — t touch d the heaven, but 
ſtood upon the earth [2], may be apply d to the 
writing of this great Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, and 
Prophet. As to his language, it is plain and ſome- 
times low; but he reaches to the heaven of hea- 
vens in the ſublimity of his notions. < Who- 
cc ever, ſays St. Cyril of Alexandria, quoted by 
cc the learned Cave [3], looks into the ſublimity 
cc of his notions, the ſharpneſs of his reaſons, and 
© the quick inferences of his diſcourſes, con- 
ce ſtantly ſucceeding and following one upon an- 


c other, muſt needs confeſs that his Goſpel ex- 


ce ceeds all admiration.” 

Denys of Alexandria allows St. John's Goſpel 
and firſt Epiſtle to be, not only pure and free from 
the leaſt ſoleciſm, barbariſm, or other blemiſh of 
ſpeech, bur to be very eloquent in all his com- 
poſition, and to have from God the gifts both 
of ſound knowledge, and good language: Bu? 


that the Revelation has nothing like either of em, 


20 reſemblance in ſtyle, no ſyllable in common with 
em, is a very harſh and unaccountable cenſure ; 


| [ I] 'Toxupos Ang in St. Luke xv. 14. is the ſame a bnd 


E:ToF8in in Herod, 1. 40. 1. 2. So. sxiEAAA OU iges TH 


zoſcg, St. Luke xv. 12, is the ſame as dy Wyuarov 78 


sr EAA in Herod Gr. 4. 258. line 17. wgpog was mentioned 


before 3 Tapyrxon2dynori mow Rvabev, St. Luke i. 3. rah 
avbyxora Toi TAN tapxh;, Dem. de Cor. 105. J. 7. 


| [2] Wiſdom of Solomon xviii. 16. 
[3] Life of St. FJobn, P · 165. 
| N 4 and 
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and ſhews, even in the judgment of Dr. Mill, 
that criticiſm was not that good man's chief ex- 
cellency [4]. 

The venerable plainnefs, the majeſtic gravity 
and beautiful ſimplicity of this writer will always 
by men of judgment be valu'd above all the pomp 
of artificial eloquence, and the gawdy ornaments 
of fophiſtry, and the declamatory ſtyle [5]. 

This inſpir d writer has frequent repetitions to 
preſs his important doCtrines with more. cloſeneſs 
and vehemence. | 

He often takes one thing two ways, both in 
the affirmative and negative. He that hath the 
Sor, hath life; and he that hath not the Son, hath- 
not life. This part of his character, *tis hop'd, 


may eſcape the ſevere animadverſion of the critics, 


becauſe the politeſt and nobleſt writers of Greece 


uſe the ſame repetitions [6]. 


This glorious Goſpel completes the evangelical 
hiſtory, and enriches it with ſeveral moſt hear 


venby diſcourſes and miracles of the world's Sa- 


viour, not recorded by any of the three divine 
writers before him. The five firſt chapters give 
an account of his works of wonder before the 


Baptiſt's impriſonment. He inlarges upon the 


[4] Vid. Euſeb. Eccl. Hit. lib, vii. eap. 25. p. 276. Valeſ. 
Vid. D. Mill Proleg. p. 19, 20, 21. 

[5] Og yap xlorov nurn, 833 Artes xoprov, G8. 
8vopuenTwy nat mjrdrov uooprov nar cvvOyuyv sche A6 
ee na} Evovylov (ip yap Tara DiaoooQiang dd νσ 
AAA lows aiaayov nad beiav, nat Zoypiruv cphbv — 77 

avoy JUVAKV, Ka} frupiov Xopyyieu. a yabdv, St. Chryloſt. 

St. Johan. Evang. Hom. 2. p. $61. 


[6] Xen, Cyrop. 1. p. 9. Plato de Rep. p. 206. J. 3, 4. 
Ed. Can. | 
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eternal exiſtence of our Saviour, and gives us a 
moſt: edifying and delightful account of his con- 
verſation for many days upon earth with his 
Apoſtles and ſelect Diſciples after his victorious 
and triumphant reſurrection. 

The ſtyle and terms, the ſpirit and ſentiments 
of his two laſt letters, are not only alike, but 
often the very ſame as in the firſt. Every line 
is animated with the ipirit of unfeign d charity, 
recommended in divers ways, and by various 
reaſons; which is the peculiar character of zhis 
belov d Diſciple, and the great glory of Chriſti- 
anity [7]. 

The Revelation is writ much in the ſame ſtyle 
with the Goſyel and Epiſtles, and entertains and 
inſtructs the. reader with variety of Chriſtian * 
morals, and ſublime myſteries. From this noble 
book may, be drawn reſiſtleſs proofs of our Sa- 
viour's eternal exiſtence ; the incommunicable 
attributes of eternity and infinite power are there 
plainly and directly apply to Jeſus the Son ef 

God 8J. 

Tis in vain to look for mote lofty deſcriptions 
or majeſtic images than you find in this facred book. 
Could the acclamations and hallelujahs of God's 
houſhold be expreſs'd with more. propfiety and 
magnificence than by the ſhouts of vaſt multi- 
trades, the roaring of many waters, and the dread- 
ful ſound of the loudeſt and ſtrongeſt thunders [9] ?- 


- [5] Vid. Du Pm Can. of N. T. Ser. 17, pu76, 77. 
18] Apoc. i. 7, &c, X. 1. Xii. I, 2, 3, 4. 
19⁴ "Ng QPuvay 8xAs Tang, ra} de Qoviy SI4rwy ! r 


A&vy "needs: e Quvav: BpovTav- wr capt AA, Apec. 
xix. 6. Vid. Apo. xiv. a, Je. - 1 
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And how tranſporting an entertainment muſt it 
be to the bleſſed, to have all the ſtrength of ſound 
temper'd with all its ſweetneſs and harmony, per- 
fectly ſuited to their celeſtial ear, and moſt ex- 
alted taſte ! The deſcription of the Son of God 
in the nineteenth chapter, from ver. 11 to 17, is 
in all the pomp and grandeur of language. We 
have every circumſtance and particular that is 
moſt proper to expreſs power and juſtice, majeſty 
and goodneſs; to raiſe admiration, and high plea- 
fure, corrected with awe. 

St. Jerom ſays of the Revelation, © It has as 
et many myſteries as words: I faid too little. In 
& eyery word there is variety of ſenſes, and the 
cc excellency of the book is above all praiſe” [ 1]. 

We have already had ſeveral occaſions to ſpeak 
of the great St. Paul; and what can be ſaid wor- 
thy of him? How ſhall we begin, or where ſhall 


We end ? 


| Shall we admire this noble preacher and cham- 
pion of the Croſs for his perfect knowledge of re- 
ligion ; for the copiouſneſs and variety of his ſtyle ; 
for the loftineſs of his thought; for the dexterity 
of his addreſs; ; for the e extent of his 
genius; or the more admirable comprehenſion of 
his charfty; > He has every charm of eloquence in 
bis writings ; and, when there's occaſion, ſhews 


himſelf maſter of every ſtyle. 
Thoſe tranſpofitions, embaraſſments, and as 
ſome le call Ons nee which 


111 Apccalypſi Johannis tot nubert . quot . 
Parum dixi. In ſingulis verbis multiplices latent intelligentiæ; 3 
& pro meritg voluminis laus omnis inferior eſt, Ep. ad Paulin. 
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are found in ſome of his Epiſtles, proceed, as 
Sr. Irenæus juſtly obſerves, from the quickneſs 
of his arguings, the fluency of his language, and 
the divine zeal and impetuouſneſs of his ſpirit [2]. 
- Thoſeplaces, which incompetent judges eſteem 
faulty and ſoleciſtical, are generally ſome of his 
nobleſt and ſublimeſt paſſages ; and proceed from 
his vehemence, great skill in the Old Teſtament, 
the plenty and vivacity of his thoughts. We have 
parallel forms of ſpeech in the nobleſt Greet and 
Roman authors; and they are ſo far from being 
prejudicial or diſagreeable to a capable reader, 
that they only raiſe his curioſity, and ſharpen his 
diligence; which will always be rewarded with 
diſcoveries of beauties, and improvement in the 
moſt admirable and uſeful notions [3]. Some- 
times St. Paul drops in the objections of others, 
and gives his anſwers without any change in the 
ſcheme of his language to give notice, as Mr. Locke 
juſtly obſerves. And the greateſt maſters in the 
two nobleſt languages in the world often do the 
ſame ; particularly Demoſthenes, Tully, Horace, 
 Anacreon. L 
Ee If any one has thought St. Paul a looſe writer, 
« it was only becauſe he was a looſe reader. He 
cc that takes notice of St. Pauls deſign, ſhall find 
ce that there is ſcarce a word or expreſſion that 


[2] S. Iren. 3. 7. 210, 211, Dr. Cave's Life of St. Paul, 
p. 117, 118. Hiſtoria Literar. Vol, I. p. 8. 
[3] Vid. Suicer. Theſaur. in voce TpxÞq, p. 796. Ei 33 
u rer. Aitewv 3 voyoewy 3x T8 xaTr hnontdiav 
KEKIVYWLEVY TAEG, da ole waparrihp ivayuvit dh 
TIzp# Tois apices cuvyſpa@elos e Tov vaopearav 3 
uluneig £7? TR This Qocews d Pipera: Dion. Longin. 
Sec. 22+ p. 139, 140. 8 [23-50 : 
3 <« he 
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he makes uſe of but with relation and tendency: 
ce to his preſent main purpoſe” [4]. The Epiſtles 
of St. Paul, I ſpeak the ſenſe of a great critic [5], 
are inſtructive-and. learned, perſuaſive and noble; 
his expreſſion is grave and lofty, unconfrain'd and 

methodical, ſententious and full of moving figures: 

With what winning charity and mildneſs does he 

temper his rebukes and reproofs? The vehemence 
and. force of. his diſcourſe has a happy and equal 

mixture of prudence and pleaſure ; and when he 

moſt exerts his authority, he always moſt 85 e 
his humility, 

« Had not St. Paul, fays a very eloquent and 
ce learned gentleman; been a man of learning and 
c skill in the art and methods of rhetoric, ſound 
<« reaſoning, and natural eloquence, he could nor 


* have ſuited ſuch. appoſite exhortations to ſuch 


ec different ſorts of men, as he had to deal with, 


& with ſo much. dexterity C6]. 


Grotius. ſays of St. Paul, that he was learned, 
not in the law only; but the traditions which 
more openly taught the feſurrection and good 


things of a future life. That he knew the Hebrew, 


Syriac, Greek, and Latin tongues; and that he had 
read their poets [7]. All this is true and juſt* 
But a great many more excellencies muſt enter 
into St. Pauls character. We have made a little 
eſſay towards his character, eſpecially as a writer; 
but *cis plain that his merit is ſuperior to Whatever 


[4] Mr. Looke on 1 Cor. i. 10. 

I51 Pu Pin on Can. of N. T. Part iu. p. 98. 

161 Dr. South's Scribe inſtructed, Vol, iv. Serm- 5 38. 
{7] rot. an Ads xxvi. 24. | 
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can be ſaid. Excellent is the obſervation:of St. 
Gregory the Great on our. divine author, which 
ſhall conclude this ſection: hen Sti Paul ſpeaks 
to God, or of God, he raiſes. himſelf and his reader 
to heaven hy, the ſublimeſt contemplations. 

Eraſmus paſles a bold cenſure upon-St. Fames, 
when. he ſays, that the Epiſtie under his name does 
not altogether expreſs the apoſtolical ' gravity and 
majeſty [8], Had that great man read and judg d 
with impartiality and deliberation, he might have 
found, what. very. learned and judicious. gentle- . 
men [9]. have. thought they have found in this 

divine Epiſtle, vigorous and expreſſive words, a 
beautiful ſimplicity, lively figures, natural and en- 
gaging thoughts, and ſolid eloquence altogether 
worthy of an apoſtolical pen: 

Is there to be found a more vigorous and beau- 
tiful deſcription of the miſchiefs and malignity ot 
an unbridled tongue than in the third chapter? 
Nothing upon the ſubject, that I have ſeen, comes 
up to the.propriety. and vigour of its fingle and 
compound words, the: livelineſs of the metaphor, 
the variety. of its alluſions and- illuſtrations, the 
quickneſs of the. turns, and the fitneſs and force 

of its compariſons [1]. Is there not wonderful 
emphaſis and eloquence in that ſublime deſcription 
of the bountiful and immutable nature of the 
bleſſed God? [2] Every good and perfect gift is 
from above, from the Father of lights. Salutary 


[3] On St. James v. at” the end. 


[o] Du Pin's Hiſt. Can. of N. T. Part ii. p. 74. Luther 
as well as Eraſmus, once ſpoke lightly of this {acred piece of 
Canon, but had the good ſenſe and humility- afterwards to re- 
tract it. Jo. Albert. Fabricii Biblioth, Græc. I. iv. cap.-5. p. 166. 

5 [1] Ver. 2. to I3, 3 KY 

[2] Cap, i. 17. 
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gifts don't, as ſtupid heretics pretend, proceed 
from the ſtars, but far above all worlds, from the 
Father of all the heavenly inhabitants, and Creator 
of all the heavenly bodies, with whom there is no 
variableneſi or ſhadow of turning. The terms are 
exactly proper and aſtronomical, according to the 
appearances of things, and the common notions 
of mankind. Upon this appearance and receiv'd 


opinion the Sun, the prince of the planetary 


heavens, has his parallaxes or changes, appears 
different in the Eaſt, in his meridian height, and 
decline tothe Weſt. He has his annual departures 
from us, which are the ſolſtices or era ac- 
cording to theſe departures he caſts different ſhades. 
But God is the unchangeable Sun that does not rife 
or ſet, come nearer to, or go farther from any 
part or ſpace of the univerſe; an eternal unap- 
proachable Light [3], without any variation, 
eclipſe, or mixture of ſhade. 

St. Peter's ſtyle expreſſes the noble vehemence 
and fervour of his ſpirit, the full knowledge he 
had of Chriſtianity, and the ſtrong aſſurance he 
had of the truth and certainty of his doctrine ; 
and he writes with the authority of the firſt man 
in the college of the Apoſtles. He writes with 
that quickneſs and rapidity of ſtyle, with that 
noble neglect of ſome of the formal conſequences 
andnicety of grammar, ſtill preſerving its true rea- 
ſon, and natural analogy (which are always marks 
of a ſublime genius) that you can ſcarce perceive 


3] Vid. Harmon. Apoſt. 2. D. Bull. where that judicious 
author truly explains, and juſtly admires that lo aſſage, 
H unc erronem — de fatali vi aſtrorum mira elegantia ' 
perſtringit, &c. Tandem eleganti huic ſermoni finem impo- 


nit, &c. p. 101, 102. 
the 
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the pauſes of his diſcourſe, and diſtinction of his 


periods [4]. The great Joſeph Scaliger calls St. 
Peter's firſt Epiſtle majeſtic, and I hope he was 
more judicious than to exclude the ſecond, tho 


he did not name it. 


A noble majeſty and becoming freedom is what 
diſtinguiſhes St. Peter; a devout and judicious per- 
ſon cannot read him without ſolemn attention, 


and awful concern. The conflagration of this 


lower world, and future judgment of angels and 


men, in the third chapter of the ſecond Epiſtle, 


is deſcrib'd in ſuch ſtrong and terrible terms, ſuch 
awful circumſtances, that in the deſcription we 
ſee the planetary heavens and this our earth 
wrap'd up with devouring flames; hear the groans 
of an expiring world, and the craſhes of nature 
tumbling into univerſal ruin [5]. 

And what a ſolemn and moving Epiphonema or 
practical inference is that! Since therefore all 
theſe things muſt be diſſolv d, what manner of 
perſons ought ye to be in holy converſation and 
godlineſs—in all parts of holy and Chriſtian life, 
— in all inſtances of juſtice and charity [6] ? 
« The meaneſt ſoul, and loweſt imagination, 
« ſays an ingenious man [7], cannot think of 
ce that time, and the awful deſcriptions we meet 
« with of it in this place, and ſeveral others of 


[4] The critic of Halicarnaſſus, ſpeaking of the ſtrong and 
noble ſtyle which he calls auſtere, ſays, Tis 6A:yoatvFeomogs 
Avcpbgog, fv roars UTeporTing) Thc dass, Fruiga 
avdyee, peyariÞpwv, c. Dion. Halicar, de ſtructura Orat. 
c. 22, p. 176. Vad. ibid. plura vere aurea in hane ſententiam. 

[5] 2 Pet. wii. 8, to 12. | ? 

[6] Ver. 11. 3 &yiatg avtgpoÞarg ua? woeBoiay 

[7] Mr. Sewel's Life cf Mr, Fobn Phillips, p. 27. 

| | cc holy 
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cc holy Writ, without the greateſt- emotion and 


« deepeſt. impreſſions.” 
I cannot with ſome. critics find any great differ- 


ence betwixt. the ſtyle of the firſt and ſecond 


Epiſtles ; tis to me no more than we find in the 


ſtyle of the ſame perſons at different times. T here: 


is much the ſame energy and clear brevity ; the ſame 
rapid run of language, and the ſame commanding 
majeſty in them both. Take em together, and 


they are.admirable for ſignificant epithets, and 


ſtrong compound words [8]; for beautiful and 
ſprightly figures [9], adorable. and. ſublime do- 


ctrines [1]; pure and heavenly morals, expreſs d 


in a chaſte, lively, and graceful. ſtyle [2], 


St. Jude, ſays Origen, writ an Epiſtle in few lines 


indeed, but full of vigorous expreſſions of hea- 


venly grace [3]. He briefly and ſtrongly. repre- 
ſents the. deteſtable doctrines and practices of the 
impure Gnoſtics.and followers of Simon Magus; and 


reproves thoſe profligate. perverters of ſound prin- 
cipies, and patrons of lewdneſs (whichLare gene- 


rally the ſame perſons), with a juſt.indignation and 


ſeverity ; and. at the ſame time exhorts.all ſound 
Chriſtians, with a genuine apoſtolical charity, to 
bave tender compaſſion for theſe deluded wretches; 

and vigorouſly to endeavour to. reclaim em from 


the ways of hell, and pluck them as brands out of 


the fire [4]. 


[8] 1 Pet. iti. 8. i. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 4. 8, 14. 

[g] 1 Pet. ii. 3. 2 Pet. ii. 3. i. 5. 

[1] 1 Pet. i. 12, ii. 19, 22. 2 Pet. üi. 10, " 

[2]: Pet. iii. 9, 10 11. ji. 22. ii. 1, 2, 354. 2 Her. i- 
10, 11. iii, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

[3] T8525 wiv pater sg dt ul, D- 


ce ã vi Is 8 pavis yapi'og, ifppwpivie ASywye Mr. Wetton's 
-. Preface 


to Clem, Romanus, p. 107. [4] Jude ver, 23. 
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The Apoſtletakes the ſenſe, and frequently the 
words of St. Peter's ſecond chapter of his ſecond 


- Epiſtle ; ſometimes he leaves out ſame of St. Peters 
Vords [5], ſometimes. he inlarges and gives a dif- 


ferent turn to the thought [6]. 

Both the divine writers are very near akin in ſub- 
ject, ſtyle, vehemence, and juſt indignation againſt 
impudence and lewdneſs; againſt inſidious undet- 
miners of chaſtity, and debauchers of ſound prin- 
ciples. They anſwer one another in the New Teſta- 
ment, as the prophecy of Obadiah and part of the 
forty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah do in the old [7], 

There are no nobler amplifications in any author 
than in theſe: two. divine writers, when they de- 
ſcribe the numerous villanies of the [8], Gnoſtics 
in a variety of inſtances; which they ſeverely 
brand, emphatically expoſe, and yet happily expreſs 


in all the cleanneſs and chaſtity of language: 


[5s] As pdlarcrylog after cx ĩpoſum, Jude 16. 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
[5] Jude 10. 2 Pet. ii. 12. | | 
[7] Jeremiah Proph. xlix: from ver. 14, 

8] By Gnoſtics we may underſtand all miſcreants, who in tie 
firſt times of the Church diſhonour'd our holy religion by their. 
antichriſtian notions, and moſt vile and lewd practices. Thoſe 
abandon'd wretches, whom the Apoſtles ſtigmatize, were horridly 
ſcandalous for their ravenous avarice, their inſatiable. luſts, their 
blaſphemous impudence, and relentleſs hardneſs of heart, and ſted - 
faſt obſtinacy of temper. Which are deſcrib'dwith all the ſtrength. 
and vigour of clean and maryellous eloquence.. Te give a proper 
and juſt account of the various beauties of theſe two glorious 
chapters, would take up a large diſcourſe;. andrequire all the ſkill 
and ſagacity of ctiticiſm.. I refer my reader to the paſſages fol- 
lowing. With what firong expreſſion, adequate alluſions, lively 
figures, and noble vehemence are their.covetous and vile practices 
to bring in filthy lucre deſcrib'd in 2 Pet. ii..3-. Jude 11. 16. 
Their inſatiable luſts in 2 Pet. ii. 10, 14+. Jude iv. 8. Their 
adious impudence and mad blaſphernies in 2 Pet. ii. 10. Their: 
horrid wickedneſs in general, and the inſupportable vengeance that 
muſt at laſt overtake and fink them into ruin, in 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3, 
12, 17. Jude 4, 10, 125 15! | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Wherein an account is given of ſeveral advan- 


tages which the ſacred writers of the New 
.T, e have over the foreign Claſſics. 


E facred authors have innu- 
merable advantages from the 
5 5 dignity of their ſubject, and 
N 34 the grand conſequences of their 

bdoqcrines; as well as their au- 


Gelten and awful addreſs, and their charity and 
condeſcending nen in 80 their narra- 


tives and precepfte.. 
But thoſe which are moſt to our preſent purpoſe 


are the particulars following. 


The decency and cleanneſs of their expreſſions, 
when there is occaſion to mention the neceſſities 


or crimes of mankind. The charming and moſt 
 edifying variety of their matter, ſtyle, and ex- 
preſſion. The deep ſenſe and glorious ſignification 
of their language. The admirable and moſt uſe- 
ful moral contain'd in the myſteries of the Goſpel ; 
and with the cleareſtand moſt convincing reaſon 
nn and beighten d from them. 


8. 1. Tur Spirit of God is a Spirit of unſpotted 
purity, and therefore in the Old Teſtament thoſe 


things, which, if expreſs d too broad and plain, 


might 


1 whe 3 M9 _ om f 57 
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might be offenſive and ſhocking, are expreſs'd 
with all poſſible decency and cleanneſs of conceal- 


ment. The New Teſtament writers, which imi 
tate and copy all the excellencies and beauties of 
the Old, have in this caſe us'd wiſe caution and 
amiable delicacy. 


Many of the pagan moraliſts have ſpoken well 


upon this ſubject of decency, and Twlly is admi- 


rable upon it. In his Offices he ſpeaks to this pur- 
poſe [9]: That Providence has had a regard to 
the ſhape and frame of human body, and has pur 


thoſe parts in open view that have an agreeable 


and graceful appearance: but has cover'd and 
conceal'd the parts appointed for the neceſſities 
of mankind, which could not fo decently be ex- 


poſed to view. Which wiſe care of Providence 


in the ſtructure of an human body, the modeſty 


of mankind has diligently imitated. Let us there- 


fore follow nature, and the conduct and behaviour 


of virtuous and modeſt perſons; and ſhun every 


action, geſture, and word, which may ſhock the 
tendereſt modeſty, and be offenſive to a chaſte eye 
and ear. But too many of the heathen writers and 
moraliſts have fail'd in this point: All one ſect of 
the grave and ſolemn Stoics [1]. . Juvenal, tho in 


the main very ſound and moral in his notions, in 


many places does not at all ſpare the modeſty, or 
regard the honour of human nature: but while he 
declaims and inveighs againſt lewdneſs, and villain- 
ous actions, is guilty of groſs indecencies of lan- 


"guage; and opens to the reader ſuch ſhocking 


n as ought to have been conceal'd in the 


[9] Lib. i. cap. 35. p. 61, 62. Ed. Cockman. 
II] Tullii Offic. 


black- 
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blackeſt darkneſs. But when the ſacred writers 
correct and chaſtiſe the lewdneſs of vile and 
profligate wretches, they do it with a juſt ſeverity, 
horror, and grief mix d together. All is chaſte 
and clean; no word uſed that can offend the 
tendereſt ear, or diſcompoſe the trueſt lover of 
purity. St. Paul particularly, with great wiſdom 
and addreſs, unites two things which ſeem con- 
tradictory; he gives his reader & juſt abhorrence 
of vile and deteſtable practices, by repreſenting 
them in a lively manner; and yet preſerves an 
irreproachable gravity, and inviolate and amiable 
chaſtity and decency of expreſſion [2]. Good 
critics always require this decency and regard to 


the modeſty of human nature in their orator, 


The judicious Ariſtotle particularly requires, that 
impious and lewd things, often neceſſary to be 
-mention'd, be always ſpoken: with Horror and: 
caution [3]. 


§. 2. THERE is in the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament ſuch an agreeable and inſtructive 
variety of ſurpriſing and important hiſtorics and 
narrations, ſublime doctrines, and ſtyles, that muſt 
highly entertain and improve any man that is not 
indiſpog'd by vice and brutality to reliſh the things, 
or by ignorance to underſtand the language. In 
the precepts and commands there is a venerabie 
and majeſtic: brevity; in: ſupplications, intreaties, 
and lamentation; the periods are larger, and the ſtyle 


{2}, Rem. i. 24, 26, 27. How clean and chaſte is that e 
preſſion, & {oor &v ννEjW is KATEpYALo ever 

[2] Ea N debt (potius d ce ce] c aixpt, Jugepaivev- 
rug x4} Svaaturives A Ar. Rhet. ii. c. 7 


more. 
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more flowing and diffuſive. The narration is 
clear ; the ſtronger paſſions are expreſs'd with 
majeſty and terror, the gentler and ſofter affections 
in the ſmoorheſt and moſt moving terms: and all 
this agreeable to nature, and the rules of the 
greateſt maſters {4], tho' in a manner much ex- 
celling their beſt compoſit. ons. 

The New and Old Teſtament are one book; 
and the nobleſt, moſt admirable, and inſtructive 
book in the whole world. The Old Teſtament 
is the firſt volume, and the New Teſtament the 
ſecond and laſt. There is a wonderful harmony 
and agreement between the two ſacred volumes, 
In the firſt we have the type and ſhadow, in the 
ſecond the antitype and ſubſtance: What in the 
firſt volume is prophecy, in the laſt is hiſtory and 
matter of fact: which at once clears all the ob- 
ſcurities and difficulties of the prophecies; and 
lets us know the reaſon why they were expreſs d in 
obſcure terms[5]. In the Old Teſtament we have 
che moſt extenſive and entertaining hiſtory that 
ever was Compris'd in any language: The admirable 
account of the creation, deſtruction, and renewal 
of the world; the antiquities of the orientals; the 
ſurpriſing adventures and fortunes of the greateſt 
perſons and families upon earth; the ſtate of the 


Zewiſh people; the miracles in Egypt; the wilder- 


[4] Quicquid præcipies, eſto brevis. Hor. Ar. Poet. 'Td pv 
:TrT&0o6iv odvTopov x BE ! Te 2 Iailedeiy takpevy 
„. T6 63ypeodai, Dem. Phal. p. 6. 

[s] The Goſpel is the beſt comment upon the Law, and the 
Law is the beſt expoſitor of the Goſpe!, They are like a pair of 
indentures, they anſwer in every part: Their harmony is wonder- 
ful, and is of itſelf a conviction: No human contrivance could 
have reach'd it. There is a divine majeſty and foreſight in the 


anſwer of every ceremony and typeto its completion, Mr, Leſlie's 
Methods with the Jeros, p. 75. 


neſs 


* 
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neſs and Red-Sea; theſublimity of the moſt raptu- 


rous hymns and poems ; the wiſdom and uſefulneſs 
of the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt elegant precepts 
of conduct and happy life, &g4 will give the moſt 


delightful entertainment, the trueſt ſa isfaction and 
improvement to every capable intelligent reader. 


In the New Teſtament we have the completion 


of propheſies, beautiful allytions to the cuſtoms 


and hiſtories of the old, with many of their ani- 
mated phraſes and expreſſions; which enrich the 
ſtores of the Greek language, and add emphaſis 


and ſtrength to it. We have the miracles of the 
birth, life, ſufferings, and higheſt exaltation of God 
incarnate; and have a faithful and moſt marvellous 
and raviſhing account of thoſe manſions of hea- 
venly glory and eternal happineſs, which, thro” his 


infinite condeſcenſion and love, we have a ſure 
right and indefeaſible title to. One cannot look 


into any part of the ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament, but there are new doctrines and mi- 
racles related in the nobleſt and moſt engaging 


manner: or if the ſame matter be repeated, tis 
in a new way; and we are entertain'd and in- 


ſtructed with delightful circumſtances and divine 


remarks upon our bleſſed Lord's works of wonder, 


and words of wiſdom and eternal life. 


The grand deſign of infinite wiſdom and good- 


neſs to train up mankind to a likeneſs to God, and 
raiſe him to heavenly happineſs, is in this ſacred 
book tranſacted in all the proper methods and 
ways of addreſs that can convince the reaſon, or 
move the affections of rational creatures. By 
precepts and laws enforc'd by the greateſt rewards 
and puniſnments; by well-atteſted relations the 

moſt 


I 
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moſt ſurpriſing, and of the utmoſt conſequence 
to mankind; by the ſublimity of prophetical 
ſchemes and awful images; by the inſinuation of 
lively parables, and the ſound inſtruction of the 
plaineſt and moſt convincing diſcourſes and ſer- 
mons, that ever man ſpoke: By the familiarity of a 
letter in which at once you have ſtrong argument, 
renderneſs of good - will, and ſublimity of thought 
and expreſſion. 

To what we have i in ſeveral places faid before 
to this purpoſe, we ſhall add a few remarks upon 
this head of the ſurpriſing and inſtructive variety 
in the New Teſtament writers. Take the firſt 
chapter of St. Mark, how many wonderful things 
are compris d in a few lines! How quick does che 
reader pals from one divine moral, one wonder- 
ful narrative, to another! yet all is ſo clear and 
regular, that the ſurpriſing relations and inſtructions | 
do not crowd upon you, and diſtract your attention 3 
but are preſented to you in an orderly ſucceſſion; 
ſo that your pleaſure is not ſuſpended; but you 
attend with conſtant wonder, and liften to your 
perpetual gratification and improvement. There 
is a moſt charming variety of divine doctrines and 
miracles in the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth chapters 
of St. Luke. How ſtrong and noble is the moral 
of rhe ſixth chapter! The Son of God with con- 
vincing arguments proves it a duty to do good on 
the Fewiſh ſabbath, againſt the ſuperſtitious and 
abſurd notions of the Phariſees ; and confirms his 
healing and bleſſed doctrines by the miraculous 
reſtoration, of the poor man's wither'd hand to its. 
firſt vigour and freſhneſs. Then the great High- 
Prieſt and Saviour of our ſouls, after a day ſpent 


in 


N 
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in the offices of exemplary piety, and moſt gene- 


rous charity, retires in the evening to a mountain, 


and fpends a whole night in prayer before he 
ordain'd his Apoſtles to the holy function and 
important buſineſs of publiſhing his Goſpel, and 
taking the care of precious ſouls. 

How pleaſingly are the thoughts entertain'd with 


the contemplation of the Saviour of the world, 


ſitting encompaſs d with innumerable people, diſ- 
penſing health and ſalvation to ſouls and bodies! 
with what conſolations and motives does he en- 
courage his diſciples to bear poverty, ſcorn, and 
the moſt barbarous uſage in their travels for the 
converſion of nations, and their charitable labours 
to do infinite good to mankind? And with what ve- 
hemence and charitable ſeverity does he expreſs the 
miſerable condition of worldly men, who abound - 
in plenty, and are diſſolvd in eaſe; who are offended 


at our Saviour's humiliations, and are aſham'd or 


afraid of the doctrine of his Croſs | Then the great 
Teacher ſent from God, paſſes on to new precepts 
and exhortations far more exalted than any doctrines 


taught in che ſchools of Pagan or Zewi/þ morality. 


How movingly does he preſs the duty of forgive- 
neſs of injuries, and fervent charity to the moſt 
inveterate enemies ! which, if ir fully influenc'd 


human ſouls, wou'd effectually eſtabliſh the peace 


and honour of ſociety ; wou'd moſt vehemently 
raiſe mens minds to a divine reſemblance, and 
give em ſtrong aſſurances that they were the 
genuine and acceptable Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 
After variety of other divine precepts and obſer- 
vations for the inſtruction and caution of his Diſ. 


_ and Miſſionaries, the chapter is concluded, 
and 


= 
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and all the foregoing morals ſet off and enliven d 
by a moſt forcible and appoſite compariſon. 

No landſcape upon earth can entertain the eye 
with a greater variety of delightful objects, than the 
ſeyenth and eighth chapters of this Evangeliſt do the 
mind with wondrous actions; in which power and 
goodneſs are equally concern d; where miracles 
and morals are happily interſpers 4 for the full edi- 
fication and pleaſure of the intelligent and devout 
reader. Firſt we are charm*®d with the pious and 
prudent addreſs of the centurion to our Lord for 
the recovery of his dying ſervant; and his heroic 
faith, which He, who knows the ſecrets of all 
hearts, extremely approves and applauds. Who 
can forbear being deeply mov'd at the contrition 
and humiliation of the penitent woman, who kiſs'd 
our Saviour's feet, waſh'd *em with her tears, and 
wip'd*em with the hair of her head! Here are ſuch 
marks of religious ſorrow, and a thorough reforma- 
tion, as would move the moſt rigid diſciplinarian 
to compaſſion. The Son of God gives her his 
abſolution, defends her againſt the ſpightful and 
hypocritical cavils of the Phariſees; and expreſſes 
the higheſt approbation of her pious zeal and duty. 
The danger of the ſtorm, the confuſion and terror 
of the Apoſtles, our Saviour's commanding the 
winds and ſeas with god- like majeſty, and reprov- 
ing his Diſciples want of faith with gracious mild- 
neſs, the fierceneſs of the man poſſeſs d with Le- 
gion, the fury of the fiends driving the herds head- 
long down a precipice into the ſea, the terror and 
confuſion of the brutal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, are great ſcenes of aſtoniſh- 
ment and wonder; but have been ſpoken to (ſome 

Oo of 
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of them at leaſt) before. After our Saviour had 
cur'd the centurion's ſervant, he goes to Nair, to 
meet there an opportunity of doing a gracious and 
moſt ſeaſonable miracle. A widow's only. ſon was 
carried in his coffin ; our Lord met the mournfu] 
proceſſion, commanded the funeral to be ſtopp'd; 
went to the diſconſolate widow, bad her ceaſe to 
mourn, and by his divine power turn'd her mourn- 
ing into ſuch joy, as tis impoſſible for any body to 
expreſs, or imagine, but one in her condition. 
As this moſt divine Friend of human race was go- 
to raiſe the daughter of Fairus, a woman in- 
curably ill, and undone in her fortune by expenſes 
laid out towards her recovery, takes the oppor- 
tunity to touch his garment in the crowd. Ac- 
cording to her faith her trial ſucceeded. She im- 
mediately feels health and ſoundneſs diffus'd through 
her whole conſtitution : But her joy for her ſpeedy 
and complete recovery was checked by her fear of 
the penalties of the law againſt thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to go in public durmg the time of their 
uncleaaneſs[6]. But our Saviour encourages her 
faith, and obliges her to own the miracle; to pub- 
liſh her faith to bean example to the people; and 
his divine power, to induce em to become obe- 
dient diſciples and ſubjects of the only Meſſias of 
human race. This one inſtance may ſerve for a 
repreſentation of our Lord's whole life upon earth; 
which had no vacancies or empty ſpaces; but was 
all filꝭd up withthe off heavenly exerciſes and heal- 
ing wonders. But when Jeſus arriv'd at the ruler's 


' houſe, as ſoon as he had ſpoken that word of ſove. 


reign power and authority, Damſel, ariſe with 
{6] Vid. Leviticus xy, 
what 
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what unutterable tranſport would the mourning 
parents receive their dear child from the dead ? 
What ſolemn reverence, what awful gratitude to 
their divine benefactor, wou'd poſſeſs their over- 
joy'd ſouls ! What adoration, and wonder, and 


fear mix d with joy, wou'dſucceed the rude laughter 


and ſcorn of thoſe who derided our Lord 
He gave a reſiſtleſs proof, that with reſpect to 


his power, which extended to all perſons, and all 
ſtates, the damſel was not dead, but flept. 

All theſe admirable accounts of our Saviour's 
infinite power and goodneſs have not only a choice 
copiouſneſs of very valuable reflections and morals 
mixt and interſpers d by the Evangeliſt, ſo as to 
diverſify the ſacred hiſtory with all the moſt agree- 
able and improving ways of addreſſing human 
minds; but from the miracles and narration itſelf 
naturally ariſe great numbers of the moſt enter 
taining and profitable obſervations and remarks. 

From the circumſtances of the great facts we 


learn the ſublimeſt doctrines; and the miracles, 


which confirm the truth of Chriſtianity, infer and 
lay open to a thoughtful reader thoſe venerable 
myſteries, and heavenly truths, which are theglory 
and dignity of it. How many ſtrong proofs have 
we of our Redeemer's almighty power and eternal 
divinity in theſe three chapters! Tis hence plain 
that he knew the hearts and ſecret thoughts of men; 
which is always appropriated to the divine Omni- 
ſcience. Thou, even thou only knoweſt the hearts 
of the children of men [7]. He in his own name, 


and by his own authority, calms the ſtorms, and 


{7] Lok: vii 8. 1 Kings viii. 39. 
Oz rage 
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rage of the winds and ſeas [8]; pardons fins, and 
commands the dead to ariſe [9]. From the terror 
of the infernal ſpirits, and their ſupplications to 
him not to torment them before their time, we 
learn that there is a great abyſs to which evil ſpirits 
are not yet confin'd; a ſtate of remedileſs miſery 
and full puniſhment reſery'd for the rebel-angels 
at the judgment of the laſt day [1]. 

In the caſe of Fairus's daughter we learn that 
the human ſoul does not die with the body, but 
may ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate; and that Jeſus is 
the Lord and Giver of all life, and has ſovereign 
power over all ſouls and in all worlds. He has 
the keys of hell and paradiſe, and opens, and none 
ſhuts ; and ſhuts, and none opens [2]. 


$. 3. THERE is a deep meaning and copious 
ſenſe in the ſacred writers of the New Teſtament ; 
which you will in vain ſeek for in the moſt judi- 
cious and cloſe writers of the heathen world. 
There are many beautiful references to the ſtu- 
pendous providences related in the Old Teſtament; _ 
alluſions to the laws, ſacrifices, and rites of the 
Jeuiſo church and nation, and to the cuſtoms 
civil and religious of other eaſtern people; which 
are ſurpriſingly agreeable, and nobly emphatical. 


[8] How noble, and majeſtic, and full of ſpirit, is the expreſſion, 
rer inge Ti Autun, ua TH KAVSwvi TE ySdlog, be chid the 
2vind and florm ? —— Luke vii. 24+ Tis in the Old Teſtament 
apply d to God alone: Axò iriru uy oew; 08 Pevioura, mw— 
à dar, Pl: civ. according to the Septuagint, ver, 7. 

[9] Luke vii, 48, 14. | 

{:] Luke viii. 31. St. Jude, ver. 6, 

[2] Luke viii. 54, 55. Apoc. iii. 7. Upon this ſection of 
the variety of ſacred whiters, ſee an excellent paſſage out of Dr. 
Knight's Preface to his ſermons on the Divinity of our Saviour and 
the Holy Ghoſt, p. 2, 3. TV HIT 2 oo WE 

| - Numerous 
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Numerous paſſages have a retroſpect to the hiſtory 
of ancient times; and many a proſpect towards the 
coming ages and ſtates of Chriſtianity ; which are 
not now underſtood in their full extent and ſigni- 
ficancy ; but will be open d for the inſtruction and 
wonder of Chriſtians nearer to the day of judgment. 

Divinely-inſpir'd writers, according to the great 
Verulam's obſervation | 3], ought not altogether 


to be expounded after the fame manner that hu- 


man compoſitions are. The ſecrets of hearts, and 
fucceſſion of times, are only known to the immor- 
tal King, and only wiſe God, who inſpir'd theſe 
authors: therefore ſince the precepts and dictates 
of infinite wiſdom were addreſs'd to the hearts of 
men, and comprehend the viciſſitudes of all ages 
wich a certain foreſight of all contradictions, he- 
reſies, and different ſtates of the church, they are 
to be interpreted according to thislatitude. When 
we come to know theſe complete treaſures of di- 
vine eloquence and wiſdom to more perfection, 
how ſhall we admire them; what incomparable 
inſtruction and ſatisfaction ſhall we receive from 
them? How valuable does that paſſage of St. Paul 
about the paper and parchment, ridicul'd by ſome 
ſhallow wretches, and wreſted to an heretical ſenſe 
by others, appear from the juſt interpretation of 
it, and the valuable inferences drawn from it by the 
excellent Biſhop Bull [4]? | 

In the beginning of Chriſtianity the . of 
that obſervation of the Evangeliſt, Jeſus prayed 
the third time, ſaying the ſame words, might not 
be ſo fully underſtood : but the madneſs and pride 


Iz] Inſtauratio magna, 1. iv. p 475+ 
[4] Sermon on 2 Tim, iv, 13. 
O 3 „ 
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of latter ages have open'd its full ſignificancy and 
emphaſis. The deſign of it ſeems to be to encou- 


rage modeſt and ſound Chriſtians in the uſe of vene- 
rable and eſtabliſh'd forms of prayer, that are more 
uſeful and valuable, as ſome other bleſſings are, 
for being common and-us'd every day ; and like- 
wiſe to confute hot-headed ſectaries, who nauſeate 
all forms of prayer, even that moſt divine one of 
our Saviour, priding themſelves, and entertaining 
their deluded followers with their own raw and 
extempore effuſions | 5]. 

In that grand deſcription of the Son of God in 
St. Paul's admirable Epiſtle to the Coloſſians [G), 
"tis not only expreſs d in the loftieſt terms and 
'moſt triumphant manner, that all things were 
created by him in heaven and earth, wiſfible and 
inviſible ; but after an enumeration of the nobleſt 


of all the beings in the univerſe, *tis added, all 


things were created by him and for him. Which wag 
added by divine wiſdom to confute the blaſphemies 
of heretics, whodeny our Saviour's eternal divinity. 

Theſe ſubtil depravers of ſound Chriſtianity 
pretend, that the Son in making the world was us'd 
only in the quality of a ſervant or inſtrument [7]: 


[5] Mat. xxvi. 44- | 
- [6] Coloff. i. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
expreſly call the elements bread and wwine after the conſecration is 
perform'd ; for tis certain, the elements are not to be eat or drank 
till they be conſecrated ; and that we are not partakers of the 
elements, till we eat or drink em; whereas the Apoſtle ſays, tis 
bread even after or at the participation, 1 Cor. x. 17. Xi. 26. 
Mark xiv. 25. Dr. Bennet. 

[7] Vid. Dr. Stanbope s Ep. and Goſp. Vol. I. p.159. That learned 
man has given us a very noble explication of that majeſtic character 
of the Son of God: 3g ò &Tavyazoun Ti; Botyg (T8 TId)pdg) xa? 

apax Th? Tis Wroghogws avTs, x. T. A. On which he clearly 
Thews the fitneſs and divine propriety of theſe words to expreſs the 
unity of nature and diſtinction of perſon betwixt 'em, ibid. p. 160, 

161, 1623 ; 
For 
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For upon this ſenſe, how true ſoever it might be 
that all things were created by him, yet it could not 
poſſibly be true that all things were created for 
him too: Since he, for whom all things were made, 
is true God, omnipotent and eternal. For God 
made all things for himſelf [8]. In the eleventh 
chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans there is as 
_ conciſe and magnificent a deſcription of God the 
Father, as any-where in the ſacred writings . For of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things [g]. 
Every part of which deſcription is fully and fre- 
quently apply'd to the Son of God's love and boſom. 

The great accuracy us'd in the Goſpel-expreſſions 
of the Holy Ghoſt's deſcending upon our bleſſed 
Saviour at his baptiſm, obviates at once a great 
blunder in a Socinian objection, and expoſes the 
idolatry and folly of thoſe people, who paint the 
Holy Ghoſt like a dove[1]. Grammar and plain 
ſenſe ſhew that the words have no relation to the 
bodily ſhape, but the motion of the dove, oope]ix# 
ches, ace} aepioepey, deſcending as a dove doen 
leiſurely and hovering, otherwiſe it muſthave been 
Tepirepas [2], 

O 4 In 

[8] Prov. xvi. 4. | 

[9] Ver. 36. EE airs, ua) J. air, xa} is aurov T% 
F&v|a, are a noble and full charafter of the true and eternal God, 
the Creator and Lord, Benefactor and Preſerver of the univerſe. 
And are theſe expreſſions apply'd to the Son bleſſed for ever of 
lefſer force and majeſty ? rä Taviz &. abr, ua} dig avrov 
EXTIGUt xa} air; igt po TAY wv, na? TH rd iv AUTH 
guviGyxe, Col. i. 16, 17. Heb, i. 3, 10, 12. John XIV. 9» 
xii. 45. Phil. ii. 6, &c, 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

[1] Mat. iii. 16. Luke iii. 23. | 

[2] Vid. Mr. Leſley*s third Socinian dialogue, p. 19. Dr. Scot 
gives the ſame account of this glorious deſcent with his uſual ſound. 
ſenſe, and noble eloquence; ©* The Holy Ghof:,. as St. Luke tells 
« us, deſcended on our Saviour in a bodily form or appearance, 


«© which St. Mattbeto thus expreſſes: The Spirit of God deſcended 
Uke a dove, and lighted upon him; not as if he deſcended = 


- 
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In all the wondrous fights at Horeb, there was 
no appearance of God. The Fews ſaw many 
other ſimilitudes, as fire, ſmoke, &c. but were to 
make no reſemblance of God from any thing 
they ſav/; and the fowls of the air are particularly 
mentioned [C3]. 


§. 4. ALL the myſteries of the New Teftament 
are pure and noble, auguſt, and becoming the ma- 
jeſty of the God of gods: not like the pagan 
myſteries and ceremonies, which, like ſome of 
their temples, were pompous and ſtately on the 
outſide, but within contain d nothing but ſome vile 
and contemptible creature. Lewdneſs, or foppery 
at beſt, were at the bottom of all their ſnew and 
ſolemnity: and generally thoſe, who were initiated 
into the ſacred rites and nearer ſervices of their 
gods, were much more profane and wicked, than 
thoſe who were commanded to depart from their 
temples for being ſo in their notion. The vener- 
able myſteries of the incarnation, the ſacred Tri- 
nity, the reſurrection and glorification of human 
bodies, are not vain ſpeculations to amuſe the 
fanſy ; but are the eſſential doctrines and funda- 
mentals of the pureft religion- in the world ; that 
are graciouſly deſign d and directly tend to improve 
the underſtanding, and rectify the will, to raiſe gra- 
titude, and all duty and devout affections to God. 
They have a certain and full influence on the preſent 
and future happineſs of mankind. Tis obſervable 


ce the form of a dove; but, as it ſeems moſt probable, he aſſum'd 
ce a body of light or fire, and therein came down from above; juſt 
cc as a dove with its wings ſpread forth is obſerv'd to do, and 
« gathering about our Saviour's head, crown'd it with a viſible 
66 glory. Media tor, C. 7. p · 110. FR 
[3] Deut. iv. 12, 17. 
f that 
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that in the Epiſtles that treat moſt fully and mag- 
nificently of the ſublime doctrines and awful objects 
of our faith, there is always in the conclufon 2 
choice collection of morals and found precepts of 
pure life; which are the true conſequences of 
thoſe moſt lofty and venerable truths and eſſentials 
of the Chriſtian creed [4]. 

Thoſe awful and venerable ſecrets, which the 
angels deſire to look into, as we ſhall ſee more 
fully hereafter, are by free-thinkers, and profane 
pretenders to philoſophy, made to be no ſecrets 
at all ; and fo the majeſty of the thoughts of the 
facred writers, and the propriety and nobleneſs of 
their language are debas'd, and comparatively ſunk 
into meanneſs and contempt : the goodneſs of God 
the Father, and the condeſcenſion of our Saviour 
in redeeming human race, are depretiated, and in- 
finitely undervalu'd; and by conſequence the obli. 
gations of mankind to love, obedience, and gra- 
titude for infinite mercies are horridly weaken'd 
and leſſen'd. Ill principles and heretical depra- 
vations of the Goſpel-myfteries naturally tend to 
vice and corruption of manners. But if Jeſus 
Chriſt, according to the plain language; the whole 
contexture and deſign of the ſacred books, be true, 
natural, eternal God, without any quibble or e- 
vaſion, then how adorable is the love of God the 
Father, who ſpar'd not his own Son for our falya- 
tion? how infinitely great and obligatory the con- 
deſcenſion of God the Son, who took our nature, 
and ſuffer'd for us? how ſtupendous the charity and 
grace of God the Holy Ghoſt, who inſpires Chri- 
ſtians with a due ſenſe of this great ſalvation; 


| [4] Vid, Ep. to Coloſſ. Epheſ. . Hebrews, &c. 
95 and 
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and with qualifications to entitle us to it, and- 
make us capable fully, and with eternal ſatiſ- 
faction, to enjoy it [5]? 

Mr. Locke is pleaſed to obſerve, that St. Paul is 
in pain, and labours for words to expreſs the 
myſteries of the Goſpel. And fo he might well 
be upon the foot of the old and ſound doctrine of 
our Redeemer's being true and eternal God; then 
no language, that mortals can underſtand or utter, 
can reach the magnificence and infinite glories 
of that myſtery: But if the myſtery of the Goſpel 
lies only in Jeſus being only an exalted creature, 
and great prophet; and all the divine triumphs, 
rapturous exultations and praiſes of St. Paul riſe 
no higher than to the mercy vouchſafed to the 
Gentiles to ſhare with the Zews in the privileges 
of the Goſpel ; and have no relation to the great 
myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſted in the fleſh, 
but rather exclude and deny that, according to 
this gentleman's interpretation againſt it in ſome 
places [6], and filence in all the reſt; then the 

great Apoſtle has over- done his ſubject ; has been 
dangerouſly bold in applying the ſublimeſt and in- 
communicable titles and attributes of God bleſſed 
for eyer to a mere creature. | 


Is] Vid. omnind Biſhop Taylor's Life of holy Jeſus, Part I. 
ad Sec iii. p. 16, 6. 


[6] One of the cleareft and ſtrongeſt proofs of our Saviour's eter- 
nal Divinity, Rom. ix. 5. is daringly ſet afide, ſtript of all its 
grandeur and ſublimity, and turn'd into a low and odd ſenſe ; of 
wobom is Cbriſt as to the fleſh, wwho is over all, God bleſſed fer ever, 
Amen. He (Mr. Locke) zealouſly follows the blunder of Eraſmus, 
and, contrary to the natural ſenſe and uſage of that phraſe among 
the Hebrews, the interpretation of almoſt all the fathers, with 
unnatural force, and wire-drawing, racks it into this diſtorted 
form—— Of whom was Chriſt, who is over all. God be bleſſed 
for ever, Amen, He ſays not a ſyllable to excuſe this moſt borrid 
perverfion, Vid. Whitby, Hammond, St, Chryſoftom. | 

mM  CON- 
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RESO AM ſenfible that there are innu- 
Wa 24 merable noble and beautiful paſ- 
ages in the NewTeſtament, which 
A} I have not mention'd, and been 
far from ſetting forth thoſe in their 
beſt light and full advantage, which I have men- 
tion'd; and indeed no man can do that, tho I 
doubt not we have many learn'd and judicious men, 
who are better qualify'd for ſuch a great work than 
Jam. But I am in hopes that what I have done on 
the ſubje& will contribute ſomething to the illu- 
ſtration of the ſacred book, and the honour of 
Chriſtianity. Fhat was the thing I all along aim'd: 
at; and the ſenſe of my integrity, and honeſt in-- 
tentions, will ſufficiently comfort and ſupport me 
under the peeviſhneſs and prejudices of ſome 
friends, who are regardleſs of the language of the 
divine Writers; and the rancour and malice of 
enemies, who hate and ridicule their doctrines. I 
muſt deſire the friends of this ſacred book to read it 
carefully, and ſtudy it in the original ; and toeſteem 
it as an immenſe treaſure of learning, that requires 
all their abilities, and all their reading. In order to 
illuſtrate and explain this heavenly book, there is 
occaſion for a good skill in the Zewiſh, Greek, and 
Roman hiſtories and antiquities; a readineſs in the 
claſſic authors, and the Greet interpreters of the 
0 6 Od 
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Old Teſtament ; and a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. To which muſt be added chro- 
nology and geography. Scarce any part of learn- 
ing but will be of ſome uſe and advantage in the 
ſtudy of theſe divine writers. The pleaſure and 
improvement of a cloſe and regular ſtudy of the 
New Teſtament, all along compar'd with the Ola, 
will be greater than we ourſelves could have ima- 
gined, before we ſet upon it. Beſides the pleaſure 
and agreeableneſs of ſuch an employment, tis of 
the utmoſt importance, and moſt abſolute neceſſity, 
for us all to ſtudy the inſpir'd book in order to 
practice. In it is the grand charter of our eternal 
happineſs. What a noble employment, what ra- 
viſhing fatisfaftion muſt it be to ſee there our ſure 
title to the heavenly inheritance, and have before 
our eyes, in plain and legible characters, infallible 
directions how to avoid the loſs or forfeiture of 
it! The ſublime myſteries and doctrines here de- 
livered, are the moſt auguſt and venerable truths 
that ever were reveal d to mankind ; that ſhew us 
the dignity of our own nature, in order to teach 
us purity and a generous contempt of trifles, and 
diſdain of vile and little actions; and repreſent to 
us the infinite generoſity and magnificence of the 
divine nature, in order to entertain our contem- 
plations, and raiſe our wonder and gratitude to the 
higheſt pitch. The terrors there denounc'd againſt 
all unbelievers and wicked deſpiſers of the divine 
majeſty, and authority of our Saviour, are ſtrong 
and awful motives to all reaſonable people to fly 
from the wrath to come, and take care not to 
neglect ſo great 4 ſalvation. The precious pro- 


miſes of the Goſpel, as they are demonſtrations 
of 
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of the infinite generoſity and mercy of God, fo 
they are to men the immoveable baſis and ſupport 
of their faith, and all their joyous hopes of immor- 
tality. This is the book, by which our lives muſt 
here be regulated, and be examin'd, in order to 
our full abſolution at the laſt day. This is the 
book, that makes all, whoduly ſtudy it, learn'd and 
happy ; wiſe to ſalvation. The temptations and 
ſuggeſtions of the devilare check'd and conquer'd 
by the ſacred text. Our Saviour ſhews us the 
great value and excellency of the holy Scriptures, 
when out of them he draws arguments to con- 
found the infernal ſophiſter [ 7]. 

And as the ever-venerable myſteries and refining 
doctrines of the Goſpel raiſe men to heaven and 
happineſs; ſo tis highly probable; the ſtudy of em 
ſhall be one part of the entertainment of bleſſed 
ſpirits. What glorious ſcenes will then open, when 
we ſhall ſee face to face, and know as we are 
known ! when we ſhall underftand the manifold 
wiſdom and grace of God in his conduct of the 
great myſtery of our redemption! How will the 
illuminated ſpirits of juſt men made perfect be 
charm'd with the propriety and divine pathos ; be 
aſtoniſh'd at the ſublime ſenſe and myſtery that 
were compriz'd in the plaineſt and commoneſt 
words and expreſſions, which dry and preſumptu- 
ous critics have cavilld at, as idiotical, low, &c. ? 

When Moſes and Elias, fays the great Mr. Boyle, 
left their local, not real heaven, and appear d in 
glory to converſe with our transfigur'd Saviour on 
the mount, their diſcourſe was not of the govern- 
ment of kingdoms, the engagement of great armies, 


[7] Mat, iv. 45 7, IQ, g 
| conqueſts 
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conqueſts and revolutions of empires; thoſe are the 
ſolemn trifles that amuſe mortals : But they diſ- 
courſed upon the chief ſubject of the inſpir d book — 
the deceaſe which he ſhould accompliſh at Jeruſa- 
lem; thoſe meritorious paſſions, that miraculous 
death, that were to redeem and ſave a whole 
world [8]. The dignitaries of heaven are deſcrib'd 
by St. John as ſinging the ſong of Moſes and the 
Lamb, and paying their adorations in the words 
of the ſacred writers | 9]. | 

St. Peter repreſents this matter in a very glo- 
rious piece of ſublime; e d emiluusory dyſcau 
@aparunai, which things the angels deſire to look 
into [1]. Learned men take this expreſſion to 
be a beautiful alluſion to the golden cherubims 
looking towards the mercy-ſeat [2]. It very pro- 
perly ſignifies to pry narrowly into thoſe glorious 
revelations ; to ſtoop down and look earneſtly, as 
St. John, into our Saviour's ſepulchre [3]; or elſe 
to bow themſelves in adoration of ſo great a 
myſtery. *Tis certain that pride was the con- 
demnation of the devil; and tis argu'd into a fair 
probability that his pride was provok'd by his fore- 
knowledge of our Saviour's incarnation. The 
offence of the Croſs is certainly the ruin of haughty 


181 Vid. Mr. Beyle's Style of H. S. 216, 217. Rev. xv. 3. 

[9] Exod, xv. Moſis canticum a EN Chriſto & rebus 
Chriſti, Compare iv. & v. of St. John's Apocalypſe with Exod, 
xv. 11, &c. Pal. cxlv. 17. Iſa. Ixvi. 23. Jer. x. 7. —— And 
cou'd the devotions of the triumphant church be expreſs' d fo pro- 
perly, ſo ſublimely, as in thoughts and terms dictated by the 
Eternal Spirit ? : 

[x] 1 Pet. i. 12. 

[2] Exod, xx. 18, 19, 10. Myſterium hoc cernuĩ venerantur 
angeli. 

[z] John xx. 5. Mr. TLeſtey's Dial, i. p. 240. 
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ſpirits, who are tempted by the apoſtate angels, 
and follow their example in endeavouring to de. 
ſtroy in the minds of men that fundamental arti- 
cle of our faith [4]. But thoſe good ſpirits, whoſe 
nature and excellencies ſo far tranſcend ours, 
think this adorable inſtance of the divineſt charity 
and humiliation worthy their bowing as well as 
deſire to look into. The angels which preſerv'd - 
their allegiance, and ſtations in glory, willingly 
ſubmitted to adore the humanity join'd in one per- 
ſon with the Godhead [5]. Submit did I fay? 
They glory'd in it with all their powers. It was 
their moſt natural ſervice, the moſt ſtupendous and - 
noble demonſtration of divine love, which will 
occaſion the eternal felicity and preferment of 
human race, and be the unexhauſted ſubje& of 
the wonder and joyful praiſes of all the glorify'd 
| ſervants and ſons of God. 


Now to the ever-bleſſed and adorable Trinity, God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghoſt, Three Perſons, and One eternal Divi- 
nity, be aſcribd by the Church militant and 
triumphant, all majeſty, dominion, warſhip, 
praiſe and glory, Amen. 

[4] Vid. Mr. Leſey, uti prius. 

5] Mr. Lefley's Hiſt. of Herefy and Sin, p. 782. Mr. Norris's 


_ and Rev- Part I, Con. 8. Sec, 21. p. 89. Fenkin's Reaſ. 
Part I. p. 328, 329. ; 


THE END. 
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the ſubject diſcours d on, 82 


hut for ſubſtantive, 118 
ASH! 1 130 
AE nl Al 6 159 


Action ſuffer d for the Goſ- 


pel, matter of joy, 165 
mm_— {cred claſſics expreſs 
and. deſcribe that joy in a 
manner triumphant and in- 
comparable, I 66 
*Abavalog, abavaiwrepcc, 138 


Abſtra# for concrete, - 


Alo. 118 
Ax t᷑odeia. 138 a 
AAA& for 6g ug 19 


Allegories in New Teſtament 
noble, beautiful, 270 
Angels contemplate and admire 
e myſteries of the Goſpel, 
321, 326, 327 

Antecedent and relative,difficul- 
ties about them in facred and 
foreign elaſſics, 90, 91 
*Avbpwrog in oppoſition to 


yuh, 125 
AvbgeorTos and dp pleonaſti- 
cual, 22 
*AvT? in a peculiar fignification, 
, 127 

Avro. 15 


Aoriſt firſt for preſent tenſe, 
98. ——for pluperfet, gg 


Ax ix t ty 124 
Apocalypſe, vid. Revelation, 
"Atouapt3oria, 179 


*AT6AAU 145 0 1 38 
Aptote, ometimes feminine, $1 


Apo 134 
A ell, 262, 308 
Articles, 171 


AN- Thv A 117 
"AoTaipm, to oppole, 26 
Attic elegancies in New Teſta- 


ment, 173 
St. Auſtin admires the eloquence 
of St. Paul, 197 


— of ſacred writers of the 

New Teftam. in general, 217 

Adͤrdg, or an equivalent word 

elegantly pleonaſtical, 62 
B 


Bacon Lord Verulam, his juſt 
. obſervation of the fulneſs of 
Scripture- ſenſe, 17 

Mr. Baker's juſt notion of ſtyle, 

202 

Barbariſms. See Foreign words. 


 Beza's juſt character of the 


INDEX 


propriety and excellency of 
the language of the Ne 
Teſtament, 40, 41 

- -=- He gives up the notion of 
ſoleciſms in the New Teſta- 
ment, 48, 49 
---- His juſt and noble character 
of the ſtyle of the New 

_ Teſtament, 196 
Bold expreſſions in ſacred Claſ- 
fics, and in foreign writers, 
143, 144, 145, 146 

Brow of a mountain, 144 
Biſhop Burnet boldly affirms that 
there are no lively figures in 
the New Teſtament, 264 

C 


Caſe, variation of, and difficul- 
ties in change, 78 
Caſtalio, 


Charity, Cbriſtian, 183 


Cbildren, young, our Lord's 


tender regard and goodneſs to 
them, 246, 247 
Xoquæ for gpyuare 227 
oo vos underſtood, 4 
St. Chry/oſtom admires and ſets 
forth St. Paul's great and 
noble eloquence, 
—— he admires St. Jobn, 296 
Claffics Greek and Latin, the 
nobleſt charg'd with ſoleciſms 
by falſe-nam'd critics, 43 
approach nearer to ſole- 
ciſms than the writers of the 


New Teſtament, 6, 77 
Collective nouns, $7, 88 

| Colefſians Ep. to, i. 11. 232 
i. 15, 16, 18, 19, 318 

Ui, 16. 75 


iii. 22. 182 
Comparatives, pleonaſm in em 
noble and emphatical, 60 
put for poſitives and ſuper- 
latives, and vice verſd, 72, 73 
Compariſons in the New Teſta- 
ment appoſite, excellent, 267 
— parallel to corapari- 
ſons in nobleſt claſſies, 159 


Compoſition in the New Teſta- 
ment clean, ſtrong, excel. 


lent, 
Compound words in 


256, 257 
the New 


37,70 


209 


phatical; 
Conflagration of this world, 303 
Conſtruction, variation of, 78,79 
Contradifivns, appearances of, 
in the New Teſtament how 


ſolv'd, 287 
Contradictions, ſeeming, in beſt 
authors, 144, 145 
x Cor. ili. 21, 22, 23. 267 
Vii. 35. 180 
ix. 27. ibid. 
xi. 16. = 
chap. xv. aTapturous 

of eloquence, ſublimity, 
lively figures, 279 
2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 252 
v. 19, 20. 186 
vi. 10. 269 
X. 12. 27 
Xi, 6. 194 
xi. 29. 243 

XU. 10. 167 3 
Critics, great, differ in their 
opinions. 261 


Critics, pretended, forward and 
raſh in cenſuring the ſtyle 
of the New Teſtament, 

16, 17, 18 

neither write well them» 
ſelves, nor judge well either 
of faults or beauties in good 
authors, 146 

Crucifying the fleſh, the ſtrength 
and noble emphaſis of that 
phraſe, D 33 


Dative caſe remarkable 120, 127 
AZ pleonaſtical, 111 
Decency and cleanneſs of the 

expreſſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, 06 


3 

Afpw and Jaipw fallly diſtin- 
guiſhed, 31 
ad, a particle of inference or 
odnclu ſion, 112 
ai with an accuſative caſe in 
the ſame ſenſe as with a 
genitive, 106 
— ſigniſies ſpace of time, 106 
— the ſame as zu, ibid. 
Dialects of Greek tongue ſeaſon- 
ably and agreeably mix d 1 the 
ew 


AD 4 


New Teſtament, 173 
Aidan, conſtruction of it un- 


common, 


Auwno, 178 
Aon elegantly pleonaſtical, 56 


126 


au aſwyð, 180 
Ei for 871, 107 
Exe for zxãacuos, I 
Eig for z in beſt Greek au- 

thors, 116 


Ekrig for %i6, 


123 


EAe,M¼⅜, % 

"Tas er spog, its admirable 
phaſis, 5 30 
o 26 

Tae vn, 50 

Eloquence, falſe, 191 

— Que, ſound, 193 


— in the New Teſtament, 
vid. New Teſtament, 

Ey for gig, common with beſt 

Greek authors, 116 

*Ev, miſtakes about its peculiar 

fignifications, 22, 23 

— way ua sed, 128 

for Jv, a claſſical word, 

174 

221 1 a bold Socinian, 228 


Epbeſ. i. 19, 20. 235 

Ul. 18, 19. 267 

Ui, 20, 21, 63 

Iv. 1, 2, 3. 75 

iv. 14. 233 

v. 4. 135 

vi. 6, 182 
Epiſtles of the New Teſtament 
admirable, 200 


Zpithets tranſlated from the 
moſt proper to a word more 
remotely related, 67 

Epithets in the New Teſtament 
accurately proper, — 
noble, 175, & ſeq 

Eraſmus, 144 

Eraſmus, his bold and raſh ac- 
count cf the ſtyle of the New 
Teſtarnent, 188, 189 

— character of his favourite 
author St. Ferom, 218, 219 

*Eqyxa, 30 

Eorpaneaia, 135 

Expletives in the New Teſta- 
ment ſeaſonable, beautiful, 170 


F 
Fathers, their judgment of the 
ſtyle of the New Teſtament, 
206, & ſeq. 
Dr. Fiddes his juſt and noble 
character of the New Tefta- 
ment ſacred writers, 237 
Figures, their nature, uſe, 202 
— — beautiful, grand, mar- 
vellous in the New Teſta- 
ment, ibid. & ſeq» 
Foreign words in the New Te- 
ſtament, 30 
Future tenſe for preſent, 101, 102 
G 
Gagnetus, a bold Secinian, 229 
Galat, i. 13. 178 
wi _— 


Tap us 4 3 in the begin- 
ning of a diſceurſe, 105 
— pleonaſtical, 106 
——- Cloſes a period agreeably, ib. 
Biſhop Gaſtrel, his excellent ac- 
count of the method of ſacred 
Scriptures, 290 
"Ev yacpi xo, 124 
Gataker, 13, 14, 15, 16 
Genders, exchanges of, 81 
neunter for maſculine, 82 
Holy Ghof# deſcended on our 
Saviour as a dove, 379 
Tivouat, Lx. 9 4 
Cod, the word us d to expre 
ſomething great, extraordi- 


nary, | 73 
God, his infinite and moſt ado- 
rable goodneſs, 184, 253, 
276, 277 

ſublime deſcriptions of 
oo 301, 302 
Goſpels, their ſtyle, pure, — 


per, noble, 


Grammar plain and vulgar moſt 


cloſely adher d to by men of 
low genius, 47 
- plain and figurative, 
47, 48 
figurative, ignorance 
of, has occafion'd blunders, 
hereſies, 88 
Gregory the Great, his noble 
— of St. Paul, 301 
Grotius, 


I- N. D' 8: 4 


Grotius, 23 
H 

Dr. Hammond, 76 
Hebraiſms in the New Teſta- 

ment, 7 
Their great vigour 
and beauty, 11 
They never violate 
the analogy and reaſon of 
grammar, and particularly of 
the grammar of the Greek 


language, 153, I54, 155 
Hebrews, Ep. to, iv. 13. 176 
Vii, 26. 184 

viii. 9. 183 

xii. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 256 

XIII. 5 173 


Hebrew language eſſential, ne- 

ceſſary, excellent, 7, & ſeg. 
idioms imitated by the 
old Gree claſſics, and tranſ- 
planted into their own lan- 


guage, 95, 96 
Herodotus, defended by Faber 
againſt Longinus, 133, 134 


Hiſtorian good, his ſtyle, 290 
Homer, weakly blam'd for his 
frequent uſe of expletive par- 
ticles, 170 
— his excellencies, 161, 251 
Horſe, deſcription of, 11 
Hunger and thirſt after righte- 
ouſneſs, 157 


St. James i. 11. vindicated a- 
gainſt Eraſmus, 144. 
St, Fames, his ſtyle and cha- 
_ racter, OI 
—— Vindicated againſt the raſh 
cenſure of Eraſmus, ibid, 
St. James i. 17. ibid, 
iii. from ver. 2 to 13. ibid. 

iii. 17. | I77 
1diotical ſtyle ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary, proper, beautiful, 217, 


220 

St. Jerom unjuſtly cenſures the 
Septuagint, 28 
—— St. ? aul, 86 


St. Zerom inconſtant, variable 
in his characters of the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, 


219 


Iyæ peculiar uſe of, 123, 124 
Incon ſeguence ſeeming, 2 
Incon ſiſtencies ſoeming in 
New Teſtament and beſt 
_ claſſics eafily reconciled, 
| 144, 145 
Indicative mood for potential, 97 
Infinittve mood for * 
- 9 
Interruption of ſtyle in the New 
Teſtament for better reaſons 
than in the Greek and Latin 
writers, 68, 69 
Fob, a very noble and ſublime 
book, 11 
St. Jobn's language vindicated 
againſt Denys Biſhop of 
Alexandria, and Dr. Mill,114, 
St. John's Goſpel, i. 15. de- 
fended againſt Eraſmus, 100 
St. John's Goſpel, i. 20. '57 
ii, 10. defended againft 


Caſaubon, 24. 
iv. 6. 111 
viii. 5. 108 
viii. 26. x18 
viii. 44. 88 
viii. 56. 3 
ix. 30. 113; 11 
X. 2. 99 
xvii. 2. | I19 


St. John's Goſpel, chap. xi. a 
perſpicuous, lively and mov- 
ing narrative, 225 

his ſtyle and character, 295 

St. Jobn, his Goſpel own'd to 
be pure, eloquent, ſublime, 
by Denys of Alexandria, ibid. 

—— As to his Epiſtles and 
Apocalypſe unjuſtly cenſur'd 
by him, ibid. 


St, Fobn's 1 Ep. ti. 8. 120 
il. 26. 92. 

St. Tenæus, his character of 
St. Lule, 294 


Liidore Peleuſiota, his juſt cha- 
racter of ſacred claſſics, 222, 
223 


St. Fude's ityle and character, 


304. 

St. Jude's Ep. ver. 7. 137 
13. 236 

14. 127 


Julian 


% 38 a” ab 


Julian weakly compares Theog- 


nis and Tſocrates to Solamon in 
out of morality and wiſ- 


9 
— expoſes himſelf by ridi- 
| culling Scripture, 26 


gives a high character 
and encomium of primitive 


Chriſtians, 285, 286 
55 

Juvenal, 227 

abit, 1 26 


e 112 


Rapreua:, 136 
Kara, ſome of its particular 


fignifications, 108, 109 
Kepdaive, 136 
Keys of Hades, hell, death, 

156 

Biſhop Ridder s juſt character vf 
the divinely inſpir d writers, 
202, 203 


Kufter Ludelph rejects the no- 


tion of ſoleciſm in the New 
Teſtament, Y 130 


Lamentations of the * 
Jeremy, 

Language, plain and 5 
ſometimes neceſſary and beau 
tiful. Vid. Idiotical Style. 
Lazarus, hiſtory of his death 

and reſurrection admirable. 
Vide St. Fohn xi. 
Legion, account of, ſurpriſingly 
entertaining, grand, 224 
Mr. Le Leſley, his judicious and 
excellent account of the ſtyle 
and beauties of the ſacred 
Scriptures, 204 
Leſſening expreſſions ſometimes 
very ſeaſonable and empha- 
tical, 132 
Mr. Locke's cenſure on the idiom 
and turn of -phraſes in St. 
Paul, 40 
— 0n his uſage of verbs, 94 
— his notion of tropical and 
figurative expreſſions ex- 
plain'd, 263, 264 


—— takes prodigious liberty in 


altering and perverting St. 


2 ſome of its particular 


Paul's noble paſſage, Rom. ix, 
LL 322 
By his interpretation of 
many places of ſacred writers 
of the New Teſtament, de- 
preciates and weakens their 
noble ſenſe, ibid. 
Lucian is ſtupidly inſolent, 
tranſgreſſes his own rules, 27 
St. Luke has as many noble He- 
braiſms as any of the facred 
writers of the New Teſta- 


ment, 42 
St. Lale 8 Goſpel, i. 55. 79 
S 1 319 
176 

vil — 266 
viii. 54. 78 
xiv. 14. 163 
xvi. 9. 28 


Chap. xv. a great piece of na- 
tural and noble eloquence, 1 


xix. 41. 227 

St. Luke, his ſtyle and cha- 

racter, 293, 294 
St. Mark's Goſpel, i. 13. 293 

iv. 39- 249 

vi. 25. 293 

vii. 28. 110, 111 

ix. 15. 292 

wa 20, 25 

38. 

St. Mars ſtyle and Sa 
291, 292 

Ma&rTaoc 65 134 

St. Matt hero ii. 10. defended 
againſt Gataker, 21 
iv. 3. 91 

v. 13. 143 

v. 21. defended againſt 
Grotius, 23 

vii, 12. 111 
vül. 3. 249 

xii. 36. 134 
xix. 10. 125 
XXi. 42. : 82 
xxiii. 37. 159 
xxvi. 44. 318 
xxviii. 250 


— 
St. Matthew's Ko. and cha- 
racter, 290 


Mei- 


Mes rspog, pure and empha- 
tical, againſt OEcumenius, 29 
Mau and 82 don't always anſwer 
one another in the pureſt and 
beſt claſſics, 128, 129 
Merapbors bold and beautiful in 
the New Teſtament, 142, 
267, 268. 
Method of the facred writers of 
the New Teſtament proper, 


excellent, 289. 
Mill, Dr, anſwer d, 114, & ſeq. 
Muobog, uiobardοον,,e pu- 

niſhment, 136 
M wov underftood, 53 
Mods, changes of em, 96, 97 
Moral precepts often repeated 

in the New Teſtament and 

foreign claſſics, 141, 142 
Morals of the Goſpel, and 

Greek and Roman Claſſics 

compared, 160, 161 
the former ſuperior, 

169 160 
Mortificat ion of luſts and paſ- 
ſions requir d in all religions, 


by Plato and all wiſe men, 


; 32, 33 
Mount, our Saviour's Sermon 


on it, 198 
Myſteries, of the Goſpel pure, 
noble, Mifyipg, require and 


encourage good life and true 
iety, 289, 320 
w=——— Denial of them tends 
to weaken and deſtroy Chri- 
ſtian —_ 321 


Nad, a particle of entreating, 110 
Naxzianzen St. Gregory, 115 
Negative particles in the New 
Teſtament emphatical, wy 
New Teftament language, in the 
main the ſame with that of 
the pureſt ancient Greeks, 153 
New Teftament ſtyle, Vide Style. 
New Teſtament writers elo- 
quent, 200, 201 
— — Uſe no Hebraiſms that are 
contrary to the approv'd con- 
ſtruction of the pure Greek 
language, ; 154 
— Imꝑartial, ſerious, pious, 


Or. by w ay of queſtion, 


charitable ; in all ref - 
lify'd to write well, re 
—— Their modeſty, 306, 307 
— Their ſurpriſing and moſt 
agreeable variety, 308 
— Their ſenſe deep, full, 316 
— Excel all other writers in 
ſeveral, reſpects 185, 250, 
285, 286, 306 

— The ſtudy and knowledge 
of them pleaſant z of the 
greateſt importance, 324 
—— Appearance of contra- 
diction in em eaſily recon- 
ciled, 287 
Nominative caſe withouta verb, 


o 
Neominative caſe for vocative, 78 
Nonnus, poetical paraphraſt of 

St. Jobn's Goſpel, his egre- 
gious miſtake, 89 
Noun principal for pronoun, 70 
Nowns, exchange of them and 
their accidents, 6 
Number, ſurpriſing change of. 
83 
— Tranſition from one 
to another, the ſame in He- 
brew Bible, New Teſtament, 
and Greek and Roman authors, 
85, 86 
Numerals exchange of the ſpe- 


cies of them, 73 

0 Ecumenius weakly cenſures St. 
Luke, I; 
St. Jobn, 29 


Oleg a family, pure, againſt 
Gatakar, 


20 

Old and New Teftament. Vide 
Teſtament, , 

"Org, 113 

OG ανννν ü, 182 


Oppoſition, figure, noble in New 
Teſtament, 269 
Orators ſometimes prudently 
conceal their art, 197 
2 ſpeaks with honour of 
e language of the ſacred 


writers 215, 216 


109 
Ori pleonaſtical, 109, 124 
O,v peonaſtical, Ir 


Otros 1 ibid. 


Parent heſis in the New Teſta- 
ment. See Interruption of 


Pyle » 


Paronomaſca, 


140 
Participles, us'd for all parts of 


ſpeech, - 21, 74 
Particles in Greek, various 
uſes and exchanges. of them, 


10 
- agrecably and ne 
fully interſpers'd in New Te- 
ſtament, 8 , 
Tspes both parents, 4 
D Pas, his ftyle and cha- 
racter, 298, 299 
——— Acloſe conſequential wri- 


ter, 299 
— His epiſtles dated from 
priſon eloquent, marvellous, 
tranſporting, 166 
Peculiarities in words and 
phraſes both in the New 
Teſtament and foreign claſ- 
ſics, | 34, 35 
Period, may conſiſt of one 
member, 261 
— may have more than four, 


ibid. 
Periods regular and noble in New 
Teſtament writers, 256 


—— often neglected by them, 
and the beſt foreign claſſics, 


| 261 
Perſon, tranſition from one to 
another, 102 


— rreation of, 265 
St. Peter's ſtyle and character, 


302 

— He is ſublime and grand, 
e 200, 303 

1 Ep. St. Peter i. 5. 177 
i. 7. 0 

i. 13. 143 

i. 15. 108 

1. 22. 243 

iii. 4. 164 

2 Pet. ii. 4, 5, 6. 2 
ii. 1. 3 
lili. 8. 12. 303 
Pfachenius, | 13 
Philemgn Ep. to, ver. 5. 67 


E 


Philemon, Epiſtle to, admirable. 


243, 244 

Philippians, i. 8. 12, 13 

i. 29. 167 

ii. 17, 18. 166 

ut. 18, 19. 237 
Phrynichus egregiouſly — 
2 


@uvangrw, 20 
Picus, Earl of Mirandola, his 


character of the ſtyle of the 


New Teſtament, 203 
Du Pin, his character of the 
ſtyle of the New Teſtament, 
208 

of St. Paul, 300 

of St. Fames, 301 

Pindar, IO, 14, 135 
Pindar 2. az. 250 
Haacog Aves» 192 
Plato, 33, 143, 157, 161, 162 
Pleonaſm, | 56 
au underitood, 83 
Pliny, 163 


Poetical words and phraſes ſea- 
ſonably us'd, beautifully and 
proper in proſe-writers, 15 

Iod t pr, ve, —— 
pure Greek, 25 

Pollux Fulius, miſtakes in his 
own way, and pretends to im- 
poſe falſe rules of criticiſm, 28 

Mr. Pope, his juſt character of 
the perſpicuity and noble 

_ ſimplicity of the New Tefta- 
ment, 223 

Dr. Potter Biſhop of Oxford, 126 

Preſent and future tenſe both in 
one clauſe, and relate to the 
ſame time, 83. 

Preterimperfe# tenſe for preſent, 
and vice verſd. Vide Tenſe, 

Prodigal Son, parable of, ad- 


mirable. 270, 271, 272 
Pronoun, one ſpecies put for an- 
other, 71 
Ieecbih rug; 19 


II pos, peculiar ſignifications, 1 10 

Proſopepœia. Vide Perſon. 

Proverbial expreſſions in New 
Teſtament, 158 


Q 
201, 224, 288 
— , R 


Relatives, two inſtead of one, 62 
Lide Antecedent. xd. 
Repetitions, vigorous and no 
in the New Teſtament, 58 
=—=COMmmonin all languages, 59 
— of a principal word in a 
- ſentence, 61 
— in ſacred writers more em- 
phatical than in common 
claſſics, ibid. 62 
— of one thing as if it ** 


two, 2 
| Keproof ſevere, when to be us d, 
235, 230 

Revelation, ſtyle of, the ſame 
with the Goſpel and Epiſtles 

of St. Fohn, 297 
— full of heavenly doctrines, 
awful images, ſublime de- 
ſeriptions, ibid. 
— St. Ferom's juſt encomium 


of that divine book, 298 
Revelation i. 7, 8. 297 
ii. 24. 121 

iv. 9. 10. 101, 102 

v. II, 12, 13. 131 
xvii. 16. 38 
xvili. 11, 12, 1%. 131 
Xxix. 6. 297 
ix. from 11. to 17. 298 

XX, II. 252 
ON 28 
Revelation of St. Jobn defended 


againſt Denys Biſhop of 
Alexandria, 4 


Rhyming, 740 

Rom. ii. 4, 5. 234 

ive 17. 250 

V. 2, 35 +» 5. 166 

vi. xv. 144 

Vile 4. 102 
viii. 19. I 

viii. ew grand, Ivey, 

274 

ix. 5. 322 

Xil, admirable, 256 

Ai. 10. 1 3 
ii. The I 

Xit, ult. 104 

xiii. 13, 14. 103 

175 


Tant iu, 


EN DU 


Our Bleſſed Saviour, his fare- 
vel diſcourſe 2 mov- 
ing, admirable 199 
—_ is infinitely good, merci- 
ul 225, 245 
eternal, true God by na- 
ture, 226, 230, 248, 277, 


297, 298, h 
Scboliaſts old, oſten confident 
and trifling, 43 
Scboliaſt of Thucydides, his juſt 
and noble character of the 
ſtyle of St, John, 114, 115 
Scriptures, attack'd by people 
unqualify'd to underſtand 
'em, ; 43 
their divine beau- 
ties, various excellencies. 
Vide Old and New Teſtament. 
their grand and moit 
gracious deſign, IO, 311 
Contemplation of them the 
employment of angels, one 
ingredient in the happineſs of 
heaven, 324 
E6wveg in a bad ſenſe, 137 
Senſes, put one for another in 
the beſt authors, 70, 71 
Signiſ cation of one word various 
in beſt authors. See Words. 
Simon, father, 208, 228 
Soleciſm, 44, 45 
—— none in the New Teſta- 
ment, 46 
—— the notion that there are 
ſoleciſms in that ineſtimable 
book, of dangerous conſe- 
quence to learning and reli- 
gion, 48, 49, 152 
—— appearance of ſoleciſm in 
the New Teſtament, and all 
the nobleſt authors in the 
world, 46, 47 
— eſteem'd beauties and 
graces of language by Beza, 49 
Soleciſms, ſuch as are thought to 
be ſo by judicious people, ge- 
8 — 2 ſu- 
blimeſt puſſages, 299 
Solomon's divine ſong or paſtoral, 
Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, 9 
Sophiſts, Greek, injudicious, 


vain, * 


— * 


* N D E X 


Sopboctes, - 250 
Stanbope, 7 his noble and Judicious 

account of Heb: i, 3. 318 
Style idiotical, 220 


Styles all in perfection in the 


New Teſtament, 222 
— Clear, perſpicuous, 222,223 
— ſtrong, Vigorqus, 234, x 


Oo cu "Op 24 | 
239 
— ſublime; n 247, 


Subſtantive for adjective, 

Fs wk for 2 8 of i. 

and the Goſpel of his bleſſed 
Son, glorious, Cc. Vide Af 
Fiction. 

Fynonymous words often multi- 


ply'd in the New Teſtament 
and other noble authors, ibid. 


| Syntaxis, pure and rational, no 
violation of it in ſacred writers 
of the New * 34 


r 
enſes, of one for 
Another, 97, & ſeq+ 
Typorc, © 24 
1 feminine, 85 
NMament Old, a moſt gloriou 
eloquent inffructive book; 1 5 
Te perfectiy agrees with 


Teftament, Old and New. 2 
perly make up one compleat 
and perfect book, the moſt 
wonderful, ſublime, ens bing. 
and edifying in. the w — 


world, 


* „ 167 
: As "i . 19, * N W 
a 155 8. 25 
V. 2, 3. 
v. 14. 5 
2 Theſſ. i. 11. 5 
1 Tim. i. 13. 
iv. 10. 185 
II. 15. 251 


Chap. vi. from ver. 12. to 


end, à noble piece of ſound 


TIES 


©. New Teſtament” © 
15 m— compound; Vid. Compo 


4288 2 


ſenſe, beautiful, em hatical | 
language, and guaceft ſtruc- 


ture, 256 
2 Tim. iii. 1, 2. 238 
Titus i. 13. 236 
ii. 13. | ad 
Tollius, editor of Longinas, his 
injurious criticiſm on St. _ 
© confuted, 
Tengue evil, the miſchiefs of it 
admirably repreſented, 301 


Transfiguration of our. Bleſſed 
Saviour, 292 


Tranſition, figure, noble in the 


New Teſtament, - 266 * 
Tranſpyfition of words and num- 
bers of periods, 65 
U 
Texts, 27,.28 


Verb, ar ſeems neceſſary to 
ſenſe, ſometimes wanting, 50 
Verbs, ſpecies of, exchang'd, 91 
—— active for paſſive, 
—— intranfitive turn to tranſi- 
tive, 94 
Verſes, whole, ſometimes in beſt 
_ proſe-writers, 139, 140 
Tide Axaαi, 19 
Tuvio of a double ſignification, 


135 136 
Tories; 130 
Tanne . 278 


Wordsreckon'd too ſtrong for the 
ſubject in the New-Teftament 
prov d proper and juſt, 137 

— — too weak, Sc. 132 

of two contrary ſignifica- 
_ tons, 35,36, 137 

—— emphatica} Property plac'd 

mina diſcourſe, - -. 259 

—  fingle, rigorgas a 125 3 


- derfully emphat the 
. 


Writers of a great genius 05 delpile 
à trifling and ſuperſtitious ac- 
curacy, 202 
w——— of the New Teſta- 
ment. Vid. New Teftament, 


ze, G NH 65 * 


